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AN ILLUSTRATIVE CUAPTER ON STRAWS. 


BEING THE FIRST SPECIMEN OF A NEW DICTIONARY. 


* Pleased with a feather, tickled by a straw.”— Pore. 


Ix one of Lord Byron's MS. diaries, 
begun at Ravenna, May 1821, he 
makes this entry,—“ What shall I 
write? Another journal? An 

thing that comes uppermost, and call 
it ‘My Dictionary.” ‘The project 
died in the thinking. Whether the 
bow was not well bent, or the quiver 
had been exhausted in other forays, 
we know not, but the author never 
carried his incursion beyond A. Like 
other bold invaders, he was stopped 
by the elements. ‘The interruption 
of the plan is certainly to be regretted. 
We should have received many bril- 
liant sayings and much hardihood of 
criticism and philosophy. The prose 
of Byron was very often better than 
his verse, more fluent, natural, and 
idiomatic ; vigorous, yet elastic; and 
masculine, yet musical. The frame- 
work, moreover, was well adapted to 
his pencil. He could stretch or con- 
tract it to his canvass. Every letter 
might be a picture, copious and mag- 
nificent as a Veronese, or minute and 
delicate as a Mieris. Lockhart once 
recommended a similar shape to his 
excursive friend Sir Egerton Brydges. 
He might have adopted it with ad- 
vantage, and given us, to our delight 
and improvement, the gossip of Wal- 
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pole, the criticism of Warton, and the 
fancy of Collins. 

It seems difficult to brand any ar- 
ticle save one with the mark of utter 
exclusion, and that is dulness, in every 
form and under every aspect, from 
the beginning to the end of the al- 
phabet. It must not be suffered to 
creep in through.D, or steal upon us 
with a sweet surprise in the mur- 
murs of §. No column will keep 
the field with this symbolical letter in 
the ranks. Miserable in itself, it is 
fatal to its companions. It will en- 
sure the defeat of a whole army of 
eloquence and learning. The most 
brilliant music of the fancy fails to 
attract our attention when it has 
been completely benumbed. Pope 
might have read in vain the rape of 
Mrs. Fermor’s lock to an audience 
whom Dennis had been lecturing 
upon poetry. ‘The saying of Haller 
is true in literature, whatever it may 
be in physics, and we are assuredly 
deaf when we are yawning. 

There can be no doubt that Byron 
was in the full enjoyment of the pro- 
phetic eye of taste when he sketched 
this faint image of a new dictionary. 
Writing at Ravenna, he was really 
in Regent Street. The doctrine of 
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developement, with all its wonders of 
imagination, was present to his mind, 
and he felt a deep but delicious sen- 
timent of delight in the conviction 
that the suggestion, thus idly thrown 
out, was only a germ which would 
subsequently take root, and grow, 
and blossom, and bear fruit; and 
that while the first seed —small, 
barren, and insignificant,—might in- 
deed be imbedded in his own writ- 
ings, the verdure, and foliage, and 
fragrance, and fruit, would be found, 
after the lapse of twenty years, in the 
garden of Fraser's Magazine. And 
where can any good or salutary 
thought be planted with a richer 
promise and hope of ripeness and 
abundance? MReerna is above all 
little jealousies; safe in the unap- 
proached splendour of her charms, 
she has no sneer for her rival :— 


* No Rufa, with her combs of lead, 
Whisp'ring that Sappho’s hair is red.” 


The idea of a dictionary implies 
universality ; in dragging the stream 
from A to Z, you enclose every 
thing: the largest and the smallest, 
Homer or Hume, Demosthenes or 
Duncombe, the Sophist or the Son- 
neteer. And this variety is only the 
reflection of every scholar’s expe- 
rience. It was the agreeable con- 
fession of Gray, that his studies ranged 
from Pausanias to Pindar, and that 
he mixed Aristotle with Ovid ; just 
as the hand wanders from the bread 
to the cheese, and provides the appe- 
tite with refreshment from both. 
The image is hisown. But the habit 
can plead still higher authority in 
its behalf. Lord Bacon long ago 
urged the importance of being able 
to contract or dilate the eyesight of 
the understanding. He regarded that 
power as essential to the healthful- 
ness of the organ. And justly so. 
Every one knows that the natural 
eye is injured by gazing too stead- 
fastly or too long upon a brilliant 
body; the dilation, which that pro- 
tracted scrutiny occasions, impedes 
the necessary and restorative con- 
traction. Any reader can make the 
experiment for himself. Let him, 
on some gorgeous summer-day, wind 
out gradually from the beeches of 
Knowle, or the chestnuts of Pens- 
hurst, until he comes full upon the 
sun, then riding in its state above 
the trees; let him fix his eye upon 
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the burning orb for an instant, and 
then look down unto the grass; he 
will perceive that every blade is 
ae > with a reddish glare, and that 
a flickering lustre is shed over the 
turf, as if a fairy procession had just 
gone by. And this peculiarity will 
not be really in the grass, but in his 
own eye. When it is refreshed by 
the contrast, the light will fade. We 
will endeavour to apply this phe- 
nomenon. 

The analogy between the natural 
and intellectual sight—the eye of the 
body and the mind—is very close and 
interesting. If, after a prolonged 
and earnest examination of the dim 
recesses of early eloquence or poetry, 
the inward eye of thought be sud- 
denly turned upon the broad, central, 
glowing orbs of Cicero, Shakspeare, 
Thucydides, or Milton, and be then 
cast down into the common surface of 
daily life, and the low growth of every- 
day thoughts and feelings, it becomes 
not only dazzled and confused, but 
even pained by the discolouring hues 
that seem to float over every object. 
In both cases the phenomenon ad- 
mits of a similar explanation. The 
blaze of light and the intensity of 
attention have dilated the eye beyond 
the healthful expansion; the con- 
tinued exposure of the nerve, either 
natural or intellectual, is attended 
with results of peculiar inconvenience 
and injury. 

The nerve of vision gradu.’ y loses 
much of its susceptibility to the finer 
gradations of light and shade; and, 
for a transient gratification, undergoes 
a permanent damage. On the other 
hand, a careful education of the 
eye refines and strengthens it; it 
makes the astronomer or the critic, 
the naturalist or the painter. The 
Nogay Tartar can resolve what ap- 
pear to be only dark spots in the 
remote horizon into horses, sheep, 
or oxen; and, throwing himself on 
the ground, the quick sensibility of 
his ear distinguishes the neighing and 
bleating of his own cattle. This is 
the fruit of instruction and habit. 
In like manner, the intellectual eye 
arranges what to the uncultivated 
faculty seem to be rude and unshapen 
images into the elements of a charm- 
ing landscape of poetry and taste. 

We shall not forget the physiology 
of the mental vision in our Dictionary, 
—* from grave to gay, from lively 
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severe,” is a wise precaution in a 
moral, as well as in a literary sense. 
Weshall follow it. Things great and 
small will pass before us, and after the 
magnificence of the upward gaze into 
the sun, we shall be ever looking 
down into the fragrant sequesterment 
of the T- 

Our philosophy will be related to 
our poetry—truth, but upon its sun- 
ny side— as it is best calculated to 
cheer and warm the traveller under 
the burden and storm of life. Phi- 
losophy, thus illuminated by poetry, 
will be a powerful shield in the war- 
fare of existence. 

He who cultivates Literature in a 
pure and trusting spirit will never 
find himself forsaken or forlorn. 
Much she loves, if much she be loved. 
Other friends fail us, she never; 
alike beautiful and fond, when the 
lamps of our fortune are full of oil, 
and when the embers upon our hearth 
are mouldering 7: The Greek 
Ee? description of Venus concealing 

er favourite from the attack of the 
enemy, is only the allegory of Litera- 
ture protecting her children. Now as 
then, on a British as on a Trojan 
tield,— 


Hyorbs 3s of awsrdeio Paswov ervyp' 
txaAuyey. 


She does not wrap him in her veil, 
but only interposes it when the danger 
is imminent and the arrow is abroad. 
She, who helps him most, teaches 
him also to help himself. Slight 
revelations only of her beauty and 
her face does she vouchsafe ; a faint 
gleam of her garment, a vanishing 
flash of her eye, a parting whisper of 
her voice, that is all, but it is enough; 
the celestial visitor is sooner recog- 
nised in her departure than in her 
agpeveth. Who shall despise these 
glimpses ? In the stoniest wilderness 
they come oftenest, and the Olympian 
friends of the poet or the philosopher 
make the clouds of trial to be their 
ladder of descent :— 


“Voices are heard; a choir of golden 
strings, 

Low winds, whose breath is loaded with 

the rose ; 

Then chariot-wheels, the nearer rush of 
wings ; 

Pale lightning round the dark pavilion 
glows, ° 
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It thunders, the resplendent gates un- 
close ; 

Far as the eye can glance, on height o’er 
height, 

Rise fiery waving wings and star- 
crown’d brows, 

Rank’d by their millions brighter and 
more bright, 


Till all is lost in one supreme unmingled 
light.” 


Who does not know the enchantment 
of small circumstances, in any terrible 
crisis of our destiny? When the 
packet -ship, Lady Hobart, was 
driving before the tempest, a white 
bird, like a dove, suddenly hovered 
over the mast ; and, amid all the con- 
sternation of the elements, the hearts 
of the crew were cheered by the 
spectacle. One bright thought in 
our storm is the dove upon our mast. 
Seek not great comforts or great 
hopes, but be content with small. 
These blossom under your feet. 
There grows among the Indian 


jungle-grass a phosphorescent plant 


that emits a clear brilliancy in the 
night. “To husbands, who roveabout 
the Himalaya mountains with their 
wives, and enter its caves, these 
ea ae serve in the night as lamps, 

urning without oil.” This is an 
Indian tale, but what a deep and 
affecting moral it enfolds! This lu- 
minous grass makes green our En- 
glish villages and skirts the pare 
of our swarming cities, if we only 
look for it with the patient and the 
trusting eye. Every where has the 
sced of happiness and hope been 
scattered, every where may its shining 
blade be seen, slowly rising up 
in the darkest weather. But men 
trample this grass down in their 
impatience to reach some broader 
turning of their road. ‘They scorn 
their little and illuminating blessings, 
because they think they might be 
favoured with others, larger and 
brighter. 

“ To the man of the studious turn 
that Tranquillus is, it is sufficient if 
he has but a small spot to relieve the 
mind and divert the eye, where he 
may saunter round his grounds, 
traverse his single walk, grow fami- 
liar with his two or three vines, and 
count his little plantation.” Why 
should Tranquillus live only in the 
time of Pliny? We shall seek to 
multiply the tribe; and if we be 
asked,— 
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‘“Where now the vital energy that 
moved, 

While summer was, the pure and subtle 
lymph 

Through th’ imperceptible n-eand'ring 
veins 

Of leaf and flower ?” 


We answer,— 


‘** Let the months go round, a few short 
months, 

And all shall be restored. These naked 
shoots, 

Barren as lances, among which the wind 

Makes wintry music, sighing as it goes, 

Shall put their graceful foliage on again, 

And move aspising, and with ampler 
spread, 

Shall boust new charms, and more than 
they have lost.” 


And what we reply of nature, we 
reply also of life. Such is the spirit 
of our Dictionary. We attempt no 
conquests, and pretend to no dis- 
coveries. Professor Airy, from his 
woody hermitage in Greenwich Park, 
may square the circle, if he can; Pro- 
fessor Whewell may still go on filling 
an interleaved copy of the Quarrels of 
Authors. The glory of Mr. Lindley 
Murray is safe from our rivalry. We 
shall lead no famishing band from 
University College to the Moscow of 
grammar, nor leave them to perish 
on the frozen roads of philology, un- 
der the blinding snow-storms of con- 
jecture. Our aim is practical ; what- 
ever is of good report in poetry or 
eloquence, in history or morals, in 
human sympathies, or human books, 
that we shall touch upon ; and hay- 
ing the whole alphabet to walk in, 
our digressions will be many; an 
argument with Plato or Adam Smith, 
a chat with Armida or Mrs. Norton, 
a sketch with Rubens or Maclise, a 
ramble in the fields with White or 
Buckland,—that will be our plan. 
Our machinery is delicate, as well as 
powerful ; and will break a Disraeli 
or a butterfly with equal facility, and 
with the same crushing completion 
of demolition. For the present we 
begin with S., and proceed, in some 
observations upon the little things in 
the characters of men, to shew how 
they are 


“Pleased with a feather, tickled by a 
straw.” 


The subject of our first specimen, 
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then, is straws ; and we shall illus- 
trate their value in men, in books, in 
pictures, and in religion. 

And, 1. with regard to the straw 
in human character, it will be seen 
that it abounds most in men of 
greatest genius. Byron sent away a 
Genoese tailor with a new coat, be- 
cause he brought it home ona Fri- 
day. He was also observed to rein 
up his horse while passing a corner, 
and to assume an aspect of determi- 
nation and courage, as if he expected 
to be charged by Front de Boeuf on 
the opposite side. Buta more sur- 
prising specimen of this kind of 
straw is to be found in the his- 
tory of Johnson, and may probably 
have escaped the notice of readers in 
general. It was this:—He always 
went in or out at a door, or passage, 
by a certain number of steps from a 
certain point ; so that either his right 
or left foot (Boz, No. IL, was not 
certain which) should be the first to 
cross the threshold. Every thing 
depended upon this question of pre- 
cedence. Ile was frequently observed 
to stop suddenly on such occasions, 
and apparently to count his steps 
with much earnestness; when he 
made any mistake in the movement, 
he would return and place himself 
in the right position, and having sa- 
tisfactorily performed the feat, re- 
join his companions with the air of a 
man who had got something off his 
mind. Of this remarkable habit 
none of the Doctor's friends ever 
dared to ask the beginning or the 
motive. Boswell supposed it to be a 
superstitious custom contracted early, 
and from which Johnson never 
sought to extricate himself by the 
help of his reason. We have not at 
hand Mr. Croker’s emendations of 
“The Laird of Auchinleck,” and 
know not whether he has attempted 
any commentary. But the supersti- 
tion of Johnson might have pleaded 
an antique origin. ‘The Romans, 
and we believe the Greeks also, al- 
ways entered a place with the right 
Soot foremost. So important did they 
deem this rule of progression, that 
Vitruvius gives a particular direction 
for building steps, so that the first 
step should be ascended by the right 
foot. Juvenal alludes to the prac- 
tice in the beginning of his famous 
tenth satire, when, casting his eye 
from Spain to the Ganges, he Ja 
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ments the universal folly and igno- 
rance of men :— 


** Omnibus in terris, que sunt a Gadibus 
usque 

Auroram et Gangem pauci dignoscere 
possunt 

Vera bona, atque illis multum diversa, 
remota 

Erroris nebula quid: enim ratione ti- 
memus, 

Aut cupimus? quid tam dextro pede con- 
cipis, ut te 

Conatus non peniteat, votique peracti.” 


Lemaire, in his edition of Juvenal 
(1825), stumbles heavily over this 
familiar idiom, and talks of the da- 
ring of the satirist, eager to rush in 
where other poetical angels were 
afraid to tread. Now this was quite 
unnecessary in a professor of Latin 
poetry, French or other. Johnson's 
own commencement of his grand pa- 
raphrase,— 


** Let observation with extensive view,’’ 


was scarcely more prosaic, or less to 
the purpose. Many illustrations 
might be supplied. Thus Propertius 
opens his third book of Elegies,— 


“ Dicite quo pariter carmen tenuastis in 
antro, 
Quove pede ingressi, quamve bibistis 
aquam,” 


When the left foot commenced any 
thing it was fatal. So Apuleius in 
loco, as the commentators affirm. 

This straw shews the peculiar su- 
perstitiousness of Johnson’s mind; 
it was the involuntary indication of 
the hand upon the clock, and we 
learn more from it than from a long 
disquisition. Again, we might form 
some outline of the accurate and me- 
thodical nature of Gray's disposition, 
poet though he was, from the minute 
entries of his journal, with reference 
to his expenses or his feelings; the 
foot impatient of the counterpane, or 
‘imping along upon the support of a 
“ck, bring him before us in his suf- 
ferings and infirmities.* A slight 
circumstance stealing out from a 

rave treatise often lets in a strong 

ight upon the history of the author. 
It will be recollected that Cicero, 


* In 1755, Gray paid 1/. 4s. for a journey to Cobham, which you now reach in a 


among the consolations of old age, 
omits any notice of women and chil- 
dren. You may call this a thing in- 
different ; it is a straw; but it shews 
the wind. He had Terentia for a 
wife, and Marcus for a son. 

So a book is often read by the beam 
of some anecdote accidentally reco- 
vered, and we are enabled to convict 
the writer of insincerity by his own 
conduct. Beccaria wrote against capi- 
tal punishments. His servant read his 
book, and stole his watch. Howdd 
the advocate for abolition illustrate 
his argument? He exerted himeelf 
in every way to hang the thief. At 
that moment he was correcting a 
second edition. Thus by an inci- 
dent in his own life we refute his 
book. Again, we are accustomed 
to think and read of Prince Eugéne 
as a warrior and man of renown. 
He appears with Marlborough in 
the historical picture. What, then, 
is our astonishment to find him 
debating with Bolingbroke (who 
was anxious to conduct him im- 
mediately to the queen) whether he 
could with propriety appear in a 
short periwig, his luggage not be- 
ing arrived, and his efforts to bor- 
row that equipment having proved 
ineffectual! Or lookat Pepys. We 
all know him to have been a frivo- 
lous gossiper about the court, a 
thinner kind of Horace Walpole; 
but the following circumstance re- 
duces him to smaller dimensions than 
any critical compression could ac- 
complish. A subject, that weighed 
heavily upon his thoughts during the 
great plague, was the probable fashion 
of periwigs after it should have abated, 
sceing that nobody would dare to buy 
any hair, from the apprehension that it 
had been “cut off the heads of peo- 
ple dead of the pestilence.” If we 
we think very humbly of Pepys from 
this feature, we confess that Garth, 
the good-natured Garth of Bo- 
lingbroke and Pope, has sunk very 
low in our estimation since we read 
Gay's account of setting him down 
at the Opera, and of his shewing his 
gratitude by a squeeze of the fore- 
Jinger.+| We have always regarded 


summer day for eighteenpence at the most; and 11s. 6d. for a trip to Richmond, 
where any ‘* Bus” now rejoices to carry you for a shilling. What significant straws 


these are in our popular history ! 
t To Pope, July 8, 1715. 
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this mode of salutation as an index 
of a cold and trumpery character. 
‘We will just add that the laborious 
zeal of Coke and his habits of rigid 
analysis might have been discovered 
from his assertion to Lord Bacon, 
that he had taken 300 examinations 
in the famous case of Sir Thomas 
Overbury, with a view to get at 
the truth; that the tyranny of the 
Syracusan Dionysius would have 
been established, even in the silence 
of history, by the fact of his daugh- 
ter’s shaving, or rather singeing his 
beard off with a hot walnut-shell ; 
and that the literary impatience and 
ambition of Pope need no other 
illustration than his calling up the 
female servant, who waited on him 
at Lord Oxford's, four times in one 
night of the terrible winter of 1740 
It was of less importance that she 
should be frozen than that his couplet 
should be broken. It is by these 
straws that the drift of a character, 
as we call it, is ascertained. Even 
the dust on the current marks its 
direction. ‘The biographer, like the 
artist who sketched the poet at Prior 
Park, must watch an opportunity for 
a side view, if he would catch the 
full outline of the hump. In the 
letters of famous men you get, for 
the most part, only the revised MS. 


“ Methinks, when 1 write to you,” 
said Pope to Congreve, Jan. 6, 1714, 
** I am making a confession ; I have got 
C1 cannot tell how) such a custom of throw- 
ing myself owt upon paper without reserve. 
You were not mistaken in what you 
judged of my temper of mind when I 
writ last. My faults will not be hid 
from you, and, perhaps, it is no dispraise 
to me that they will not. The cleanness 
and purity of one’s mind is never better 
proved than in discovering its own fault 
at first view; as when a stream shews 
the dirt at its bottom, it shews also the 
transparency of the water.” 


Who does not see that the shiver- 
ing waiting-woman is a better ex- 
positor? Pope kuew that this frank- 
ness of communication was only 
rhetorical, and that every posture he 
exhibited to his correspondent had 
been studied in the mirror. 
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And yet once more. Would the 
quick-tempered Atterbury be repre- 
sented so vividly as in the anecdote 
related of him by the contemporary 
vicar of Hartley Row? The bishop, 
travelling along the western road 
between Basingstoke and Bagshot, 
put up for the night at Hartley Row; 
but the inn was full. What was to 
be done? The perplexed landlord 
procured him a best bed at a neigh- 
bouring cottage. The bishop retired 
to his repose, but, after lying awhile, 
he got up, put on his dates, jack- 
boots, and spurs, and lay down again. 
The catastrophe may be anticipated. 
The sheets in the morning were found 
in tatters, and the old lady of Hartley 
Row long entertained her gossips 
with the angry impatience of an 
episcopal lodger. “I have found 
you,” said Pope to eee “such 
a physician as does not only repair 
but improve.” Yet this straw shews 
that the physician had a patient at 
home, who required not only visiting 
but medicine. 

Let us fetch a straw from Latin 
biography. The first thought which 
a repeal of the Corn-laws would sug- 
gest to a revived Pliny would cer- 
tainly be some inconvenience to his 
literary pursuits; copy, not Cobden, 
would be the object of his solicitude. 
At least, he wrote in this manner to 
a friend during a season of agricul- 
tural depression. “ I have received 
the same bad account of my own 
little farms, and am, myself, there- 
fore, at full leisure to write books 
for you, provided I can but raise 
money enough to furnish me with 

ood paper. For should I be re- 
uced to the coarse and spungy sort, 
either I must not write at all, or 
whatever I compose, whether good 
or bad, must necessarily undergo one 
cruel blot.”* Thus oratory became 
a question of “ outsides,” and Trajan 
himself might have waited for his 
panegyric, if the ink had been wa- 
tered. Any crisis developes the cha- 
racter ; it projects the true sentiment 
with an immediate impulse. In the 
reat Russian conspiracy of 1825, 
estel was suddenly arrested at Mos- 


* B. viii. 15. One is not surprised to find the same Pliny cautioning the orator, 


when wiping his forehead, not to discompose his hair. 


But Quintilian goes farther. 


He gravely reasons (b. xi.) as to the precise time in the speech of the pleader when 
it may be expedient for him to shew the intensity of his emotional interest in the 
cause of his client, by letting his gown almost drop from his back. 
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cow. Incapable of offering any re- 
sistance, his only apprehension was 
concerning his Louskaya pravida, or 
work on Russian jurisprudence. 
Siberia melted before his book. 

We close this string of illustra- 
tions by one that may be hung up 
with the story of Thomson picking 
with his mouth sunny plums from 
the garden wall. Cuvier tells an 
anecdote of Werner, a name united 
in science with Saussure, that, in 
order to avoid the trouble of writing, 
he resolutely determined never to 
open any letters. This arrangement 
succeeded for some time, and a mes- 
senger, sent from Dresden by his 
sister to obtain his signature to im- 
poriaut family papers, was obliged to 
wait two months at an inn before 
Werner could be induced to open 
the packet. This straw is a whole 
commentary. 

We shall not linger upon the im- 
portance of these straws in historical or 
poetical description.* An account of 
them would fill a volume. They 
tell a story better than an episode. 
A Latin writer, speaking of the fatal 
eruption of Vesuvius, remarks that 
the chariot in which he hoped to 
escape was so agitated by the heaving 
ground, that the wheels could not be 
kept steady, even though large stones 
were placed beneath them. ‘Thucy- 
dides or Livy could not have worked 
out so vivid a description as this 
little touch of truth presents without 
labour. And we really doubt whe- 
ther the following picturesque ex- 
ample of a straw be not one of the 
most beautiful passages in Dryden’s 
poetry :-— 


“This careful husband had been long 
away, 
Whom his chaste wife and little child- 
ren mourn, 
Who on their fingers learn to tell the day 
On which their father promised to 
return,” 
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Perhaps these simple verses are 
the more remarkable from the gene- 
ral absence of the pictorial in Dryden. 
Atterbury, in his proposed epitaph, 
said that our poetry was indebted to 
him for its strength and its graces 
(vim suam ac veneres debet) ; but he 
brought the Minerva, not the Venus. 

When our dictionary is published, 
as it will be in about seven volumes 
—a true Conversations-Lexicon — 
we shall be able to follow the 
history of straws into the by- 
paths of our daily life. How 
slight and unimportant incidents 
stamp the grace or deformity of a 
character! There is a beautiful in- 
stance in the Heart of Mid-Lothian, 
where the two sisters weep in each 
other's arms, in the presence of the 
turnkey of the Tolbooth. “ The 
unglazed window of the miserable 
chamber was open, and the beams 
of a bright sun fell upon the bed 
where the sufferers were seated. 
With a gentleness that had some- 
thing of reverence in it, Ratcliffe 
partly closed the shutter, and seemed 
thus to throw a veil over a scene so 
mournful.” The veil of the Greek 
painter was not more beautiful than 
this. But a straw will exhibit the 
storm as well as the calm of the 
wind; will represent the temper of 
the many as well as of the one. Let 
us go to Scott again. In the famous 
riot at Edinburgh, when the Tolbooth 
was broken open, and Porteous was 
hanged, while the rioters were car- 
rying him to the gallows, one of his 
slippers fell off; they halted, picked 
it up, and quietly replaced it on his 
foot. Scott heard this singular in- 
cident from a lady who had seen it, 
having been drawn to her window 
by the tumult. What a still atmo- 
sphere of rage must that have been 
in which so light a straw floated! 
And the name of Scott recalls an- 
other straw of a different kind, zc. 


diac nee a hao NE SS ak TT alleen neal 
* And, in like manner, a single touch defaces and darkens the picture, as the word 
correspondent in the following lines of Mr. Wordsworth :— 
« Soon as the ready marge 
Was clear’d, I dipp’d with arms accordant oars 
Free from obstruction ; and the boat advanced 
Through crystal water smoothly as a hawk, 
That, disentangled from the shady boughs 
Of some thick wood, her place of covert, cleaves . 
With correspondent wings the abyss of air.” —Excursion, b. ii. 
Much better is the classic idiom of Southey,— 
‘** The green bird guided Thelabd, 
Now oaring with slow wing his upland way.” 
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the power of a minute and trifling 
circumstance to soothe the troubled 
bosom. We allude to the admirable 
scene in Peveril, where Sir Geoffre 

ys his daily visit to Moultrassie 

Tall, with his word of salutation and 

good-by. A deep sigh, sometimes 
coupled with, “I thank you, Sir 
Geoffrey, my grateful duty waits on 
Lady Peveril,” was generally Bridge- 
north’s only answer. Time endeared 
this short expression of sympathy to 
the mourner. It broke his day ; it 
gave him something to look to:— 
“ The lattice window was never 
closed, nor was the leathern easy 
chair which stood next to it, ever 
empty, when the usual hour of 
the baronet’s momentary visit ap- 
proached. At length the expecta- 
tion of that passing minute became 
the pivot upon which the thoughts of 
poor Bridgenorth turned during all 
the rest of the day.” This is a beau- 
tiful and touching glance into the 
secrets of the heart. The collection 
of such straws shews a hand that had 
been busy with the harvest of hu- 
mapity. 

A sentence, an image, a thought, 
distinguishes and identifies an author ; 
a straw in Milton shews the air 
blowing towards the paradise of fancy ; 
and it is soin painting. You may re- 
cognise one of Raffaelle’s popes by 
the ring on his finger. Reynolds 
used to say that the history-pieces 
of the Dutch school were properly 
portraits of themselves; and this in- 
ability to go out of themselves al- 
ways assigns them their due place in 
the catalogue. If they build Baby- 
lon, it is upon piles. But the greatest 
masters have also their little marks 
of peculiarity,—their straws in co- 
lour or design. You distinguish Tin- 
toretto by the dark face of his Moor, 
or the dignified glance of the Vene- 
tian nobleman, or the high birth of 
his dog; whatever may be the sub- 
ject of the picture, you are almost 
certain to find in it one of these ele- 
ments, and so admirably introduced 
and managed as not to offend the 
eye. Mengs remarked of Titian, that 
he had studied deeply the character 
and suitableness of every colour, and 
the exact place and time for employ- 
ing them. The science of selection, 
that is, of preferring a red cloth 
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to a blue, was possessed in its ex- 
tremest capacity by this founder of 
the Venetian school. You determine 
his pencil at once by thehandling 
of these hues. Who ever dropped a 
velvet of so lustrous a purple round 
the white limbs of Beauty? You 
may swear to his Venus by that 
straw. Could you hesitate to assign 
that dewy umbrage, with the deli- 
cious twilight walk, to Hobbima? or 
do you require a second glance to as- 
sure you that the white horse, in 
yonder corn-field, came from the 
stable of Wouvermans ? 

And passing into a purer atmo- 
_ of meditation, we still find 
that the footsteps of Wisdom may be 
tracked by the light motions ofstraws ; 
and that the doctrine ofa special Provi- 
dence becomes valuable in proportion 
as we extend it to what the world 
calls trifles, to things of every-day oc- 
currence. A violet under the hedge 
points the road to Eden and angels, 
One who wrote of old* has put this 
inquiry in his own rich light of illus- 
tration when he described the Archi- 
tect of the universe as being “ glori- 
fied in the sun and moon, in the rare 
fabric of the honeycomb, in the 
economy of ants, in the little houses 
of birds; God being pleased to de- 
light in those little images and re- 
flexes of Himself from those pretty 
mirrors, which, like a crevice in a 
wall, though a narrow perspective 
transmit the species of a vast ex- 
cellence.” And so one, who in mo- 
dern times follows the glowing path 
of the English Chrysostom with dis- 
tant yet not undignified steps, has 
happily told us that in the little 
turns and shiftings of every-day 
things, in the flutterings of leaves, and 
in the falling of dew, we may trace 
the unwearied action of the Provi- 
dential oversight, and read the lesson 
which each and all teach to our- 
selves. “These are His glance, the 
expressions of His countenance, the 
glance of His eye.” 

Men go down into deep waters to 
bring up mysteries of philosophy and 
truth ; but the commonest fact teaches 
a higher lesson. Take only a straw 
—the conversation of two friends. 
The adaptation of the voice to society 
is the miracle of the world. 

Acicadain South America may be 


* Bishop Taylor, 
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heard a mile off. The most inge- 
nious of entomologists, Kirby, has 
calculated that if the powers of the 
human voice increased in the ratio of 
the size of the body, it would be heard 
all over the world! And if this be 
so with the ordinary five-feet-nine, 
what would it be with six-feet-six ? 
Think of Mr. Carus Wilson in the 
little island of Jersey! It would 
become one enormous bell, with the 
iron tongue rebellowing in frightful 
iteration.* Or, most terrible of all, 
imagine the world one vast reflection 
of the Conciliation Hall ; the voice of 
Mr. O'Connell omnipresent; and the 
Repeal of the Union in every family ! 
Then, indeed, the designation of 
“The Agitator” would be proper- 
ly bestowed. Hermetically-sealed 
apartments would be advertised in 
The Times ; the Royal Society would 
bestow a medal upon the easiest 
method of promoting deafness; Mes- 
merists, like postmen, would be under 
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the direction of government; every 
round would be anxiously watched ; 
and there would be a competition to 
a os extra ” for an early delivery ! 
e talk of the delicacy of the 
eye, but the ear exceeds it in 
og sympathy and _ sensitiveness. 
The annoyances endured by the 
sense of vision, if transferred to that 
of hearing, would either benumb or 
destroy it. Lord Bacon mentions 
(Nat. Hist. 128) an instance of this 
kind of suffering endured by himself, 
when, “ standing near one that lured 
loud and shrill,” he had suddenlv an 
offence, as if somewhat had been 
broken and dislocated in his ear: he 
adds, “ and immediately after a loud 
ringing, not an ordinary singing or 
hissing, but far louder and differing, 
so as I feared some deafuess; but, 
after some half-quarter of an hour, 
it vanished.” Wonderful power of 
little things! Tremendous agency 
of straws ! 


* Pope has not overlooked the wise provision for the true happiness of the con- 


stitution of man : — 


“« No pow’rs of body or of soul to share, 
But what his nature and his state can bear. 
Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason, Man is not a fly. 
Say, what the use, were finer optics given, 
T’ inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven ? 
Or touch if tremblingly alive all o’er, 
To smart and agonise at every pore ? 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 
If Nature thunder'd in his opening ears, 
And stunn’d him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him stiil 
The whisp’ring zephyr and the purling rill!” 
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THE RIGHT HON, SIR JAMES GRAHAM. 


Wuatrver may be suggested to the 
contrary by personal or political an- 
tipathy. it will be very generally ad- 
mitted by men of all parties, who 
are conversant with the subject, that 
Sir James Graham stands next to 
Sir Robert Peel and Lord John Rus- 
sell in the degree of influence he ex- 
ercises over the debates in the House 
of Commons. It is not as an orator, 
more than respectable though his 
ee be, that he ranks thus 
igh; for there are many, even 
among his inferiors as statesmen, who 
in eloquence far transcend him. Nor 
is it because he has, in the course of 
his long and chequered career, de- 
veloped those higher qualities, either 
of character or of intellect, which 
lead men in the aggregate to wait 
upon the judgment of the individual, 
yielding themselves to his guidance ; 
for the public life of Sir James 
Graham ios been singularly unpro- 
pitious to the accomplishment of that 
— distinction. Nor is it that 
is reputation has grown with the 
growth or identified itself with the 
successes of any great national party, 
whose gratitude would have given 
him a following, and that following 
an audience prepossessed in his fa- 
vour; for there is scarcely a public 
man of the day who has been so 
deeply and irrecoverably inconstant 
to political alliances, or the virulence 
of whose temporary opposition may 
with more precision be guaged by the 
fervency of his former support. On 
none of the received grounds, in fact, 
can his influence—popularity it can- 
not be called—with the Louse of 
Commons be accounted for. Such 
as it is, it depends on himself alone. 
It is anomalous, like his position. 
The solitary, self-created, almost 
undisputed sway wielded by Sir Ro- 
bert Peel, one can understand. He 
has been the foremost man of his 
time. Always the leader of, even in 
adversity, the most powerful party 
of his countrymen, he has never, 


except, perhaps, in the single instance 
of the Reform question, run counter 
to the feelings of the nation. 

There are principles and senti- 
ments which, even in the hour of the 
uttermost estrangement, he held in 
common with his opponents; there 
was always some neutral ground for 
reconciliation. Ifevents proved that 
his advocacy could not always have 
been sincere, no one could point to 
habitual virulence and acrimony as- 
sumed to give the colour of earnest- 
ness. He soothed, flattered, cajoled, 
a ge off parties and opinions against 
each other with delicate finesse, but 
never directly outraged deep-rooted 
prejudices or long-established opin- 
ions. And so, indeed, it is with him 
in the present hour. While ruling 
his political contemporaries with a 
power so absolute as to be almost 
without parallel in representative 
assemblies, and, at the same time, so 
well masked as to require all the 
envenomed ingenuity of a disap- 
pointed partisan ere it could be dis- 
covered, much less believed in, Sir 
Robert Peel has contrived to avoid 
exhibiting most of the harsher sym- 
bols of his sway. Tis despotism has 
not been obtrusive, or his tyranny 
odious. He has made men enslave 
each other, without himself standing 
forth as the confessed cause of the 
general degradation. If he has no 
natural or personal followers, so also 
he has no organised opponents,—at 
least their organisation melts away at 
his approach ; they are valiant only 
behind his back. 

The more genial, mild, and na- 
tural influence of Lord John Rus- 
sell with his followers is also to be 
accounted for; nor is it at all sur- 
prising that he should be a favourite 
as a speaker with the House gene- 
rally. Of the Whig party, first the 
protégé, then the pupil, and now 
the leader, he has always been the 
firm and consistent supporter. Of 
one side of the House he possesses 
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the favour by every right of poli- 
tical service, and party is not slow to 
be grateful, however wanting it may 
be in other political virtues. To his 
opponents and the House generally, 
he has always exhibited a deference 
and respectful consideration, which, 
if it sprang from policy, was wise in 
the extreme, for it has secured a de- 
gree of prepossession on personal 
grounds which is not enjoyed even 
by Sir Robert Peel himself, and often 
acts as a counter-balancing make- 
weight for mental and physical short- 
comings in his oratory. 

Sir James Graham’s influence in 
the representative branch of the le- 
gislature is not to be attributed to 
any of the causes which have secured 
its favours for these two distinguished 
men. Like Sir Robert Peel, he has 
constantly been in antagonism with 
parties and opinions to which he has 
at some other time, before or since, 
= his most hearty support. But 
1is changes of opinion and of policy 
have been made under very different 
circumstances, and the tone and cha- 
racter of his advocacy and opposition 
have been of a very different nature. 
Sir Robert Peel’s first great act of 
inconsistency, however it may have 
exasperated his followers at the time, 
still bore the stamp of statesmanship ; 
inasmuch as it was the application of 
a great and, in some respects, a despe- 
rate remedy to a state of things to 
which the history of the constitution 
afforded no parallel. It carried with 
it, also, to most minds the justifica- 
tion of an overpowering necessity. 
His subsequent deviations from the 
line of policy professed by him in 
early life, and while still the leader 
of the old Tory party, have, in like 
manner, been to a great extent the 
result of circumstances which he 
could not control. Many compro- 
mises of principle are forgiven in 
the regenerator of a great party. 
And Sir Robert Peel, too, has always 
kept his motives so free from suspi- 
cions. His ambition is, at least, of an 
ennobling and exalting character. He 
has never been the mere partisan, or 
allowed politics to become a passion 
with him, but has preserved his dig- 
nity amidst all the heats of party 
strife. Personal motives are sel- 
dom assigned to him when he sees 
fit to change his policy. He has 
preserved in an eminent degree the 
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respect both of parliament and the 
public. 

Not so Sir James Graham; and 
the fact affects his position with the 
House of Commons, or it would not 
be so broadly stated in this paper, 
which, with the others of the series, 
treats of public men with reference 
to their personal position and their 
influence as speakers, and not with 
any political bias. Upon the same 
principle that high praise has been 
given to Lord John Russell or to 
Mr. Macauiay, although Whigs, be- 
cause they are fairly entitled to it, 
the faults in the character of Sir 
James Graham, and the flaws in his 
position, will be dealt with without 
reserve, notwithstanding that he is so 
distinguished and so useful a member 
of a Conservative government. Sir 
James, we repeat, has not, amidst his 
many changes of opinion and party, 
preserved the same high character, 
the same freedom from the imputa- 
tion of a the same pre- 
sumption of stainless motive, that 
have upheld Sir Robert Peel, and 
retained for him the personal favour 
of the House of Commons, even in 
the most critical and dangerous pe- 
riods of his fortunes. Still less has 
he observed that steady devotion to 
early received and professed opinions, 
that tolerant and liberal appreciation 
of principles and views entertained 
and professed by opponents, that 
gently repulsive retirement from 
stage to stage of party defence in the 
face of the advancing enemy, which, 
together with many personal quali- 
ties of an amiable character, have 
secured for Lord John Russell so 
much of the regard of foes as well as 
of friends. Sir James Graham has 
acted on wholly opposite tactics. 
There has been more (so to speak) of 
brigandage, more of the loose policy 
of the Free Lance, in his political 
life. His attacks have always been 
fierce and virulent in inverse propor- 
tion to what has proved to be the 
depth of his convictions, and to the 
apparent nee of the case; his 
defences have always been distin- 
guished by a blind and passionate 
obstinacy ; his compromises and 
abandonments of professed opinions 
have always been sudden. These 
are great defects of character in 
the eyes of Englishmen, and they 
react upon Sir James Graham, 
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and lessen his consequence as a 
statesman, to this hour, in spite of his 
commanding talents and great posi- 
tion. 

Sir James Graham has made ene- 
mies of almost every party in the le- 
pameee. It has not been because 

e has opposed them from time to 
time, for other men who are much 
more popular have for many years 
done so more effectually. But it has 
been on account of the extreme vi- 
rulence of his opposition. His fight- 
ing has always been @ ['outrance. He 
has been too prone to disdain the 
courtesies of political warfare ; fictions 
though they be, yet agreeable ones 
and humanising. He has always 
appeared to import his passions into 
party conflicts, as though he were 
not merely fighting the battle of 
opinions, but also maintaining his 
own personal quarrel. And yet he 
has never succeeded in impressing 
one with the idea of his being in 
earnest. That would have rendered 
pardonable, language otherwise too 
severe. His harangues while in op- 
position, and indeed all his party 
speeches, rather seem the elaborate 
efforts of one having little real sym- 

thy with the themes he is discuss- 
ing or the views he is urging, but 
who has worked himself up to a state 
of fictitious enthusiasm or moral in- 
dignation, in order the more effectu- 
ally to gratify political vindictiveness, 
or advance personal ambition, by 
obtaining the applause of audiences 
willing to be misled under cover of 
those Suh coustier pretences. But, 
whether simulated or real, some of 
the speeches here more particularly 
referred to—and to which, it must 
be added, no one could listen without 
being strack with admiration at their 
boldness, skill, and sustained energ 
—were scarcely reconcilable with 
that liberal and charitable interpre- 
tation of the motives of opponents, 
which is one of the first duties of 
ublic men to each other. Nor has 
sir James Graham, while conductin 
his combats in this spirit, been at al 
choice in the weapons he used. Any 
missive that came to hand was hurled 
indiscriminately at the foe. Noepithet, 
however heavy itsimputation (always, 
of course, saving that it is parliament- 
ary); no taunt, however bitter or 
exasperating, whether to individuals, 
to parties, to opinions, or eyen to 
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whole nations; no general charge, 
however grave as against the policy 
of a party, or however damnatory 
of the motives of his opponents 
in their councils or their conduct ; 
and, finally, no manceuvre . that 
could by any stretch of license 
be accounted not inconsistent with 
parliamentary honour, even to the 
extent of partial statements of oppo- 
nents’ opinions, or partial quo- 
tations or withholdings of jus- 
tificatory matter; not one such 
expedient, however little to be 
approved in fair and free public 
discussion, by which a temporary 
triumph could be won, or a rival for 
the hour put down, was ever re- 


jected by Sir James Graham from 


any delicacy of temperament; or from 
any high and fastidious sense of hon- 
our, such as restrains some men from 
grasping the victory which is theirs 
on such conditions ; or even from that 
constitutional love of fair play and 
open, stand-up fighting which is the 
Englishman's boast, and which is 
covertly the guiding principle in all 
the debates in parliament. 

It will be observed that blame is 
imputed to Sir James Graham, not 
merely because in the course of a 
long and very stormy political life 
he has changed his opinions. Men 
have always been held at liberty to 
do that; and of late it is becoming 
quite a fashion. It is on account of 
the extreme virulence and unscrupu- 
lousness with which he has from 
time to time advocated the opinion 
or the party object of the hour, and 
the suddenness with which he has 
changed those opinions and objects, 
that he has failed to secure his fair 
share of the respect of his contempo- 
raries, at least for more than his 
great talent. A very cursory glance 
at his speeches will fully confirm the 
view here put forward. Look at his 
earlier political career, when as “ the 
Cumberland Baronet,” he frighted 
the isle from its propriety, by the 
violent and muponsiiationsl tendency 
of his writings and speeches. Who 
could have suspected that a man 
whose sentiments breathed so much 
of the very spirit of license, would in 
comparatively few years stand before 
the world one of the favoured leaders 
of the party he was then denouncing 
so violently, and as the most arbi- 
trary horne-secretary the country 
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had known for many years? Again, 
his attacks upon the landed interest 
in the earlier part of his career 
were so harsh and virulent, that 
one can scarcely believe, though 
the fact stares one in the face, that 
the same man has been, for twelve 
or fourteen years, one of the chief 
counsellors and leaders of those whom 
he then treated as the pests and ene- 
mies of their country. Furthermore, 
Iet us look at the zealous partisan- 
ship with which, when he was a 
member of the Whig government, 
he attacked on the one hand the Ra- 
dicals, of whom at least, in opinion, 
he might once have been accounted 
a leader; and on the other the Con- 
servatives, in whose ranks he was so 
soon to hold one of the most distin- 
guished posts. Nor can it be forgot- 
ten how when in power as a Con- 
servative minister, he has stood out 
in marked relief from his colleagues, 
in the virulence of his attacks on 
those with whom he had so lately 
held office, and towards whom he at 
least, and Lord Stanley, should have 
been restrained in resorting to the 
more envenomed hostilities of party. 
It cannot be attributing too much 
importance to the effects of this con- 
stant antagonism on his part to the 
convictions or the self-love of his 
contemporaries, when we say, that 
they detract very materially from 
the estimation in which he is held, 
and preclude the possibility of his 
being popular in the House of Com- 
mons, however much his eloquence, 
his debating powers, or his extraor- 
dinary aptitude for business, may 
cause him to be admired, and ren- 
der him valuable as a minister and a 
statesman. 

It has been in the face of all these 
self-created obstacles, in spite of 
drawbacks and disadvantages which 
would have long since consigned an 
ordinary man to oblivion, that Sir 
James Graham, after having deserted 
his post in the van of one party—the 
party with whom his early political 
life was spent, and to whom he was 
indebted for his position—has forced 
his way to the very leadership of 
another; of a party distinguished for 
the possession of talent, legitimatel 
occupying its ranks and not at all 
dependent upon chance recruits for 
the figure it makes before the coun- 
try. Without a following, after hay- 
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ing violently discarded the political 
friendships of his youth and man- 
hood, and in spite of an habitual, 
almost a studied avoidance of all the 
ordinary arts of popularity, which at 
times has almost gone the length of 
courting public odium, we find Sir 
James (iraham the right hand and 
confidential counsellor of the most 
— minister this country has 

nown since Pitt; the absolute dic- 
tator of all the internal administration, 
and of much of the internal policy, 
and the originator, or at all events 
the arbiter, of the internal legisla- 
tion, of this great kingdom. More 
than of any other living statesman it 
may be said of him that he has made 
his own position. It was probably 
the object of his early ambition ; yet, 
if we look at his career, how unpro- 
pitious was its commencement for 
such a close! So much the more 
merit, then, in an intellectual point 
of view, is due to him who could 
thus compel circumstances to his 
purposes. It is to his talents alone 
that he is indebted for the high post 
he holds, and the distinguished posi- 
tion he enjoys among his contempo- 
raries. Ile has literally fought his 
way up; and a hard fight he has 
had. If he has multiplied the natu- 
ral obstacles of such a career, so 
much the greater is the talent and 
the determination of purpose by 
which they have been overcome. 
What Mr. Macaulay has won by his 
eloquence. and capacity for states- 
manship, Sir James Graham has at- 
tained by the same spirit of self- 
dependence, working out its mission 
in the more active and stormy scenes 
of political excitement, by more bold 
and dangerous ventures, and more 
skilful and daring pilotage. 

Sir James Graham has always been 
equal to his position. Various as 
have been the — he has played in 
the political drama of his time, he 
has always glided naturally into 
them, and distinguished himself as 
one of the first actors, rising natu- 
rally to the top. His speeches from 
time to time afforded an accurate 
barometer of his political position. 
On whichever side of politics they 
were made, they have always been 
marked by great aptitude, readiness, 
tact, vigour, and power. Except 
Lord Brougham and O'Connell, he 
has been, perhaps, the most actively 
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militant orator of his day. When he 
was down he attacked those who 


were uppermost ; now he is in power, 
he wages perpetual war with those 
who are out. Whether attack- 
ing institutions or defending them, 
however, he has shewn equal abi- 
lity and determination to conquer at 
all hazards. When he was a Ra- 
dical, or at least so very ultra a 
Whig that the steady ones of the 
py were almost ashained or at 
east afraid of him, he was so tho- 
roughly uncompromising in his de- 
nunciations, that Mr. Duncombe, 
whom he is now nightly striving to 
extinguish with all the awful terrors 
of law and order, would have been 
by his side but a mere wretched sha- 
dow of a demagogue. In fact, we 
have no such Radicals now as Sir 
James was then. They are all fat, 
jocular men, growing wealthy upon 
coronerships, and suchlike abomina- 
tions; or blasé dandies in search of 
an excitement. Some of the speeches 
of Sir James Graham, whether in 
parliament, at the hustings, or at 
public meetings, at the time referred 
to, would in the present day be ac- 
counted almost too bold for the most 
determined aspirant for the honours 
of political martyrdom. For they 
were unredeemed by the philosophy 
of liberalism ; they had not even the 
dignity and tone of Chartism. They 
were simple, unadulterated, partisan 
speeches, made to serve a purpose, 
and forgotten as soon as uttered. 
But about their talent there was 
no mistake. It was not that they 
were distinguished for high clo- 
quence, but for power and down- 
right hard hitting. They gave the 
speaker a claim on the rising party 
of the time; and in a few years the 
quast-demagogue shot up into a mi- 
nister. 

And a capital minister he made. 
His most determined enemies do not 
deny this. Whatever may be thought 
of Sir James Graham as a politician, 
no one hesitates to admit that he isone 
of the best administrative officers this 
country has for many years produced. 
The same talent, the tact and apti- 
tude, which had made him so clever 
an assailant of the former govern- 
ment, rendered him immediately fit 
for office. He was here, as before, 
equal to his position. As a speaker 
on behalf of the government, too, he 
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proved himself a most valuable ally, 
—turning the flank of his quondam 
Radical associates with provoking 
skill and unerring precision. But 
the prior claims of those who were 
already designated as the successors 
to the chief posts in the Whig party 
still kept Sir James in the back- 
ground, and forbade the hope of his 
taking that distinguished position for 
which his talents and ambition alike 
indicated him. The reorganisation 
of the party at that time, and their 
adoption of a policy of dangerous 
progress, afforded an opportunity for 
a change; and accordingly, in a very 
short time we find Sir James Graham 
(after a short time spent in a chry- 
salis state) a full-blown Conserva- 
tive. Here, again, he was fully equal 
to his position ; and as it was during 
the long and glorious struggle of the 
Conservative opposition headed by 
Sir Robert Peel, Lord Stanley, and 
Sir James Graham, that the latter 
made his best speeches, a better op- 
pee cannot be taken to treat of 
his peculiarities as an orator—which 
was the part he then laid himself out 
to fill—before attempting to describe 
him as he now is in his new charac- 
ter of repressor-general of the insub- 
ordinates in the House of Commons, 
or “ crusher”-in-chief to the ministry. 

The Conservative speeches of Sir 
James Graham, made when fighting 
side by side with Sir Robert Peel 
and Lord Stanley against the Whigs, 
were admirable specimens of what 
may be done by highly cultivated 
powers, extensive acquaintance with 
the best models of eloquence, perse- 
vering care, and elaborate prepara- 
tion, without oratorical genius, or 
that earnestness and sincerity of pur- 
pose which will often advantage- 
ously supply its place. Assuming 
them to have been deliberately got 
up to serve a certain purpose, it 
would be impossible to withhold ad- 
miration from the power, tact, and 
aptitude, with which the means were 
made subservient to the end. Upon 
the supposition that the speaker was 
really sincere, it was difficult to ac- 
count for the absence, even in the 
most solemn appeals to the religious 
feelings of the auditory, or to their 
cherished constitutional preposses- 
sions, of those touches of deep feel- 
ing which are the utterances of the 
soul, not the promptings of art, and 
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which act like a talisman upon the 
sympathies. The speeches referred 
to were, many of them, superior as 
compositions to those of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel or Lord Stanley, contain- 
ing more of the great argument on 
which the whole movement of the 
Conservative party was based. For, 
although Sir James Graham evinces 
so little readiness to bend his will to 
those around him, he shews an almost 
chameleon-like power of reflecting 
their sympathies, opinions, or preju- 
dices. They were in this respect ad- 
mirable manuals for the party, and 
no doubt did good service in the 
country. But the impetuous elo- 
quence of Lord Stanley, and the ad- 
mirable persuasive art of Sir Robert 
Peel, enabled them to achieve more, 
with materials which in justice to 
Sir James Graham we must admit 
were not superior to those which are 
to be found in his speeches of that 
period. What detracted from the 
effect of the declamatory passages 
was a somewhat pompous and stilted 
tone, a too evident affectation of so- 
lemnity and earnestness; which might 
have been partly natural, arising from 
physical causes, and therefore not 
fairly the object of criticism, though 
materially marring the effect of the 
speeches. But allowing for all these 
defects, they were yet remarkable ef- 
forts of oratorical skill, which raised 
Sir James to a level with the best 
speakers in the House of Commons. 
The exordiums and perorations al- 
ways bore marks of the most careful 
preparation, and were usually models 
of fine composition; the quotations 
were most apt, and often from re- 
condite sources ; the poetical passages 
delivered with a fine emphasis and 
full appreciation of the rhythm. As 
a debater, rising at a late hour, per- 
haps, to reply suddenly to the ar- 
guments of a previous speaker or 
speakers, where the novelty of the 
topics precludes all preparation, and 
the real powers of the orator are 
therefore tried to the utmost, Sir 
James shewed himself the possessor 
of the very highest order of talent,— 
in readiness of argument, retentive- 
ness of memory, suddenness of quo- 
tation, quickness of retort, in invec- 
tive, sarcasm, repartee, declamation, 
he was seldom or never at fault, and 
was always the antagonist most 
dreaded by the ministers. Perhaps 
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one reason for this might be the 
virulence of tone, and unscrupulous- 
ness in the use of weapons, of which 
mention has already been made, as 
one of the chief faults of Sir James 
Graham. 

But all these successes as a politi- 
cian, and all these triumphs as a 
speaker, will not account for or justify 
the assertion with which these ob- 
servations commenced, — that Sir 
James Graham's influence over the 
House of Commons is only second to 
that of Sir R. Peel or Lord John 
Russell. For influence he does pos- 
sess, although in the face of all that 
has been here said to his disadvantage, 
it is most diflicult to trace it to its 
source, seeing that there is no man 
in the house who oun less to 
court popular fayour than Sir James 
Graham. Looking back at his career 
while joint leader of the Conservative 
opposition, it was certainly then im- 
possible to predict that he would 
develope into the sort of character 
he has exhibited as minister and 
home - secretary. Prominent as his 
position then was, he was rather the 
servitor of party than otherwise: he 
never assumed to take the lead. Still 
less would you have supposed that 
he would have had the boldness to 
flout the house as he has since done ; 
or so ostentatiously to defy the sove- 
reign people through their repre- 
sentatives. All honour to him for his 
courage, though it might have been 
exercised in a better cause. It is 
because Sir James Graham affects, or 
really feels, an indifference to the 
good opinion of the house, that they 
submit so spaniel-like to his caprices 
or his studied coldness and indiffer- 
ence, and pay so much attention, 
often so much deference, to his 
opinion. 

A hardness and impassibility of 
temperament, which is to censure or 
obloquy as adamant or rhinoceros- 
hide, joined to a wonderful know- 
ledge of human nature, great talents, 
clear perception, readiness, determi- 
nation of purpose, and a steady re- 
solution to seize all opportunities and 
yield none, give him great advantage 
in an assembly where the average of 
ability is not above mediocrity, and 
where there are so few who have the 
courage or feel the inclination to 
stand forth as champions. With 
the exception of Mr. Duncombe, Mr. 
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Ferrand, and Mr. Wakley, the mem- 
bers generally bend before his con- 
sistent will and determination of pur- 
pose, which, in such a place, are 
almost tantamount to a strong or 
superior mind. If they would say 
the truth, they are not a little afraid 
of him. At the same time, it must 
not be forgotten that such a man as 
Sir James is in these times parti- 
cularly useful. Utilitarianism, on 
which are grafted some of the colder 
and harsher doctrines of political 
economy, has become the political 
religion of our public men. Cen- 
tralisation, with its train of paralysing 
evils, has become the fashionable 
machinery of government. The far- 
ther the ear and eye are removed 
from the actual scene, the less chance 
there is of the evil being seen or the 
complaint heard. The selfishness of 
classes needs excuses. It thinks to 
hide its naked hideousness in sys- 
tems. Weaker natures fear to lay 
down, still more to carry out prin- 
ciples, which this selfishness would 
fain see adopted. A firmer spirit, 
which, perhaps, because it has faith 
in such principles, asserts them 
broadly and maintains them in act, 
through good and evil report, be- 
comes a powerful and valuable ally. 
A Sir James Graham will be clung 
to, in an instinctive deference for his 
vigour of mind and boldness of pur- 
2, Such a man serves, to rule. 
pn remote causes of his influence 
may, however, be found; causes on 
the surface quite sufficient in the 
—— state of things to account for 
is contradicting all the usual calcu- 
lations on which ministerial popu- 
larity is based. 

Hlis demeanour in the house is a 
study. As he enters below the bar, 
his red despatch-box in hand, his 
figure towers above most of the 
members, notwithstanding that of 
late years he has contracted a slight 
stoop. Extreme hauteur, tempered 
by a half-sarcastic superciliousness, is 
his prevailing characteristic ; and, as 
he slowly drags along his tall and 
massive frame, which still retains 
much of the fine proportion of youth, 
in his heavy-measured, almost slip- 
shod tread, towards his seat at the 
right of the Speaker's table, there 
is a self-satisfied, almost inane ex- 
pression on the countenance, pro- 


duced by a peculiar fall of the nether 
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lip and a distorted elevation of the 
eyebrows, that does not by any means 
prepossess you in his favour, or 
suggest any high idea of his intellect. 
He rather looks like some red-tape 
minister of the Tadpole school, or 
some pompous —. conceited 
of his acres. But by and by you 
learn to separate the more fixed habit 
of the features from this odd expres- 
sion of the countenance, till you see 
that the superciliousness is real, 
though exaggerated by the physical 
peculiarity. ‘There are no traces of 
ill-nature in the face; but, on the 
other hand, there is nothing to en- 
cou Meanwhile he has seated 
himself, placed his red box on the 
table before him, stretched himself 
out to his full length, and awaits, 
with arms folded and hat slouched 
over his face, the questioning to which 
he knows he will be subjected at this 
particular hour, from half-past four 
to half-past five. He is not left long 
in his moody silence. Some one has 
= a question to him. It is Mr. 
uncombe, who, if one is to judge 
by the malicious twinkle in his eye 
and his affected tone of moral indig- 
nation, has got hold of some grievance 
—some letter-opening delinquency, 
or some case of magisterial cruelt 
and Home-Office indifference, with 
which he has worked upon the mem- 
bers who do the “ British - public” 
part in these little political dramas, 
for they are crying “ hear, hear!” 
with a forty-John- Bull power. 
Does the home-secretary start up to 
answer? Is he indignant at the in- 
sinuations thrown out by his smart 
and ready antagonist? Does he burn 
to relieve himself of the odium of 
having sanctioned a system of es- 
pionage or of having neglected to 
redress some wrong—as he, the poor 
man’s ex-officio trustee, is bound to 
do? Qh, no! he is in no hurry. 
The breath of the questioner has full 
time to cool, and the voice of moral 
indignation to abate its energy, 
ere he stirs. Then he uncoils him- 
self, rising slowly to his full height, 
and confronting his antagonist with 
a well-assumed consciousness of tho 
extreme absurdity of his question, 
and the absolute impregnability of 
the defence ; if, indeed, he shall con- 
descend to make any answer at all ; 
for you are left in doubt a moment, 


whether he will not allow his super- 
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cilious expression to expand into a 
contemptuous laugh, and so sit down 
again. However, such things not 
being allowed by the sovereign peo- 
ple, and, as ministers, however des- 
potically disposed, must answer ques- 
tions, the next thing to be accom- 
plished is to give as homeopathic a 
dose of information as possible, con- 
veyed in the largest possible amount 
of indifference, superciliousness, and 
wholesome parliamentary nas. 
There are stereotyped forms. The 
initiated know almost the words, 
The cool, phlegmatic, impassible style 
is, of course, peculiar to the particu- 
lar Home Secretary of whom we 
speak. His idea of the functions of 
his office seems to be, that he is to 
exercise the utmost possible power 
with the least possible accountability. 
He is to know nothing, see nothing, 
do nothing, but what he is absolutely 
compellable to know, see, ordo. Ifthe 
enemy can ferret out a fact and prove 
it, so much the better for his case. 
Then, perhaps, it may be admitted. 
But the usual course is for Sir James, 
in his low, monotonous voice, and 
steady determined manner, to give 
an elaborate formal statement of 
words, with as few facts as possible, 
and leaving the matter as nearly as 
possible where he found it. This 
course has its advantage; for the 
questions put are often unmeaning, 
and even detrimental to the public 
service. Sometimes, however, mat- 
ters grow more serious. ‘The cool, 
hard, impassible functionary is com- 
pelled by a sense of duty to make a 
more elaborate statement, and then 
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it is you perceive his superiority as 
a minister. The clearness, firmness, 
extent of information, and sound 
knowledge of his duty he displays, 
shew him to be not deficient, either 
in act or in explanation, when he 
thinks it necessary. His questioner 
is then put hors de combat, and he 
himself gets a sort of license for that 
superciliousness and apathetic indif- 
ference to popular censure, which are 
so fatally urged to his prejudice. In 
still more dubious cases, as, for in- 
stance, in that of Mazzini, Sir James 
Graham has carried this impassibility 
and indifference toan insulting extent. 
If he believed himself right, of course 
he shewed great moral courage ; but 
moral courage in a bad cause is 
scarcely distinguishable from ob- 
stinacy; and Sir James Graham's 
conduct in that case laid him open 
to great obloquy, much of which was 
deserved. Yet the determination he 
shewed under such circumstances 
rather increased than diminished his 
influence with the house. If it made 
him, politically speaking, hated by 
many, it also made him feared. Such 
steady self-possession, joined to such 
talents and information, and to such 
debating powers as he has in his 
former career displayed, though now 
he rarely exercises them, are quite 
sufficient to account for that influence 
which we have ascribed to him; in 
the absence of personal respect which, 
generally speaking, he does not com- 
mand; or of party gratitude, which 
he has done little to deserve on the 
one hand, and so much to forfeit on 
the other. 


THE LEGEND OF GELNHAUSEN. 


FROM THE HISTORY OF THE TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Ir was a beautiful and genial noon- 
tide hour in May, and the sun- 
beams poured gloriously in through 
the narrow Gothic lattices of a castle 
in Wetteravia, and brightened and 
gladdened a darkly panelled room, 
adorned with all the heavy magnifi- 


cence suitable te the abode of a 
German — in the tweiltth cen- 
tury. The massive chairs, tables, 
and armories, were elaborately and 
grotesquely carved; the tapestry 
was ample, and of brilliant colours ; 
there were some chased silver yessels 
VOL. XXXII. NO. CXCIY. 


and candelabra, a few portraits (stich 
as in these days we should call 
daubs), knights grim in armour and 
dames grim in jewels and minever, 
hung about the walls; but there 
were no trophies of war or of the 
chase. Some flowers in vases, a 
lute, and two or three small and 
beautifully illuminated MSS. of the 
German Minnesingers lying open 
on a table, shewed that the presiding 
genius there was feminine. In the 
middle of the room stood a ney 
frame, and the subject of the wor 
L 
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was the election of Frederic (sur- 
named Barbarossa), when Duke of 
Swabia, to the German throne of 
empire. Beside the frame sat two 
fair embroideresses, but neither of 
them working. A theme of interest 
had absorbed them both, and they 
sat with the needles and worsted un- 
employed in their hands. They 
were Adelaide, daughter of the 
reigning Margrave of Vohberg, and 
Gela, her attendant and friend, filling 
such office as among the Germans 
was formerly called hammer jungfer, 
and among the French dame de com- 
pagnie, for Gela was the daughter 
of the Margrave’s chief forester, and 
had been brought up with the prin- 
cess from a child. 

Both were young, but the princess 
was a year or two the elder; both 
were handsome, but Gela was the 
loveliest. Adelaide had a noble pre- 
sence, she felt that illustrious blood 
flowed through her veins, and she 
looked “ every inch a princess.” Her 
form was majestic, her eye bright 
and piercing, her beautiful mouth 
firm, her fine forehead open; she 
was a brilliant and lofty brunette. 
Gela was all grace, all symmetry, 


all gentle and winning beauty; she 
did not command, but she attracted ; 
her eyes were blue and soft, her hair 
fair and wavy, her white forehead 


serene, her air mild, pure, and 
holy. She had not the majesty of 
the princess, but she preserved the 
aspect of self-respect, which demands 
and obtains the respect of others. 
She was sweetly, touchingly beauti- 
ful. The princess was made to be 
admired, but Gela to be loved. IIe 
who gazed first on Adelaide said to 
himself, “Splendid, glorious woman !” 
But when he turned to Gela he 
said, “* Sweetest and loveliest of crea- 
tures !” 

The tapestry before them was a 
favourite task of Adelaide's, but they 
had now been talking too intently to 
work ; their theme admitted of no 
concomitant occupation. It was the 
theme of deepest interest to the 
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young, unshackled, unwearied spirit, 
for it was of love—it was the tale of 
Gela’s first and only love. 

Those are happy days when the 
young fresh affections of the heart 
are our all of life, our all of interest 
—when our study is not wise books, 
but living looks and gestures, and 
we become very learned in expres- 
sion, and can discriminate its various 
shades; when a flower is a treasure, 
an hour of meeting a lifetime ; when 
we first learn the poetry of life ; when 
we live in a world of our own and 
people it with our own creations; 
then we are so easily pleased, so un- 
selfish, so benevolent ; then the heart 
guides the head. Alas, how ill-ex- 
changed for later times, when the 
head controls the heart! the cool, 
plodding head, perhaps a safer guide 
than the warm impulse-full heart, 
but surely a less amiable one. Ah! 
we are to be pitied, if we would but 
own it, when we grow old, and cold, 
and wise—too wise to be pleased with 
what was our happiness before, when 
we say of our warm, young, kind 
feelings, “what nonsense!” and of 
our hoarded relics, “ what rubbish !” 
Then the world, with its gnawing 
cares, its heartless counsels, and its 
withering experiences, has seared us 
as with a hot iron; the poetry of life 
has fled. We think ourselves much 
wiser, but are we half as happy? 
Nay, are we half as amiable? Truly 
and touchingly has Schiller sung,— 


‘© O zarte Selnsucht, siisses Hoffen, 
Der ersten Liebe goldne zeit, 
Das Auge sieht den Himmel! offen, 
Es schwelgt das Hertz in Seligkeit. 
O, dass sie ewig griinen bliebe, 
Die schine Zeit der jungen Liebe.’”* 
Das Lied von der Glocke. 


But the romance of life was only 
beginning for Adelaide and Gela. 
The one was pouring out the secrets 
of her young heart to the other, 
who was worthy of the confidence 
because she received it with in- 
terest and with candour. It was 
when they had sat down to 


a 


* “Oh! fondest wishes, sweetest hopes ! 
First-love’s own golden age is this ; 
When on the eye all heaven opes, 


And the heart revels in its 


liss, 


Oh! that it ever green could prove, 
he joyous spring of early love.” 
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work that day that Gela, with 
painfully burning cheeks, and avert- 
ed eyes, and stammering uncon- 
nected words, had begged her noble 
mistress’ and friend's attention; she 
had something to say which her 
conscience told her ought not to be 
concealed ; it was a great exertion 
to speak of it,—indeed she could not 
to any other but to one to whom she 
owed so much as the Princess Ade- 
laide, and to her she felt that she 
owed the confession. It was a fort- 
night since, a warm, beautiful even- 
ing; she had gone out alone to enjoy 
the balmy air; she wandered to a 
favourite spot—the princess knew it 
well—the outskirt of the neighbour- 
ing forest, where the little fountain 
played. She had sat down under the 
shadow of a tree, and she knew not 
how long she had been there when 
she heard a brisk footstep in the 
forest, a rustling among the under- 
wood, a light half-hummed song. A 
man in the garb of a hunter, fol- 
lowed by a powerful dog, burst 
through the trees and came towards 
the fountain. She thought at first 
it was one of the foresters, but a 
glance shewed her it was a stranger, 
a handsome, young, and gallant-look- 
ing man. When he approached her 
he removed his hunter's cap with a 
graceful courtesy, and went to the 
fountain to drink. He was about to 
take the water from the hollow of 
his hand, but she thought it were 
churlish not to shew him where the 
wooden bowl for the use of the 
wayfarer was deposited in a niche. 
Ile thanked her—it was in courtly 
phrase, not like the plain coun- 
try speech; and she was sure he 
must be a good man, for he re- 
membered the need of his pant- 
ing dog, and gave it drink from the 
bowl also. He asked her of the 
country, as a stranger would; of its 
fertility, of its beauties; of the no- 
bles, their castles, and their towns ; 
of the peasants end their villages ; 
were the people happy, their feudal 
yoke light, and their wants supplied. 
She saw that the stranger was in tone 
and air superior to all whom she had 
seen; even, she thought—she said it 
with hesitation—superior to the no- 
bies who came to the Margrave’s 
castle; none of even them, she 
thought, had so lofty a bearing. She 
was sure he was some gallant war- 
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rior ; and he was very handsome, fair, 
and ruddy, with open, speaking, blue 
eyes, an expansive forehead, large 
and nobly formed nose, full and firm 
mouth, but the sweetest, the most 
eloquent of smiles. They parted, 
and she knew not whither he went; 
and by some means, she could not 
tell how—certainly it was not b 
agreement, it was by a strange acci- 
dent—the next evening they met 
again at the same spot, and then the 
next evening, and again the next; 
and then she owned it seemed as if 
there was a tacit understanding that 
they should thus meet, though in- 
deed, in very truth, such appointment 
Was never made in words; and now 
she confessed they lingered long to- 
gether. He told er of foreign lands, 
he sang to her in a melodious voice 
the lays of the Minnesingers, and he 
began to talk to her of love; but it 
was so delicately, it seemed at first 
more by implication than in express 
terms; and his look, his emphasis, 
his voice, they had sunk into her 
heart, and fixed themselves on her 
memory, as never aught had done 
before or could again. Yes, even- 
ing after evening they had sat toge- 
ther beside the fountain, sometimes 
speaking from full and outpouring 
hearts, sometimes in a silence whic 
in itself was eloquence—a silence in 
which it seemed to each that the 
other read their rapid and voiceless 
thoughts, and understood them better 
than if they had been obscured and 
impeded by inadequate speech. 

“Yes, Gela, now I am sure you 
are lovers. You have both learned 
a great mystery in love; it is that 
the moments you spend together in 
silence are not wasted. ‘They are 
moments of concentration, and devo- 
tion, and earnest feeling, that knit 
hearts more closely together than a 
fluent stream of the choicest words. 
Ay, and memory loves to dwell on 
such silent heartfelt moments better 
than on the most ardent vows. But 
who is the stranger? That, of course, 
he has told you long ere this.” 

Gela looked down, and crimsoned, 
and hesitated. “Do not chide me; 
but in sooth I know not.” 

“Foolish girl!” said the princess, 
in some displeasure. “ Would you 
risk your happiness, perhaps your 
good fame, with an unknown who 
may be all unmeet for you—an ad- 
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venturer, an outlaw, or the husband 
of another ?” 

“Nay, hear me,” expostulated 
Gela. “I have striven to learn his 
name, and state, and lineage; but he 
has repelled my questions, mildly 
and courteously, yet firmly. He says 
time will reveal him to me, when I 
need not blush for my lover; but he 
says the time is not yet. Unworthy I 
am sure he is not, for his brow is 
serene, his eye is cloudless ; he bears 
no mark of painful thought or ap- 
prehension; his step is free, his air 
undaunted. I think myself he looks 
like some gallant warrior, who, if not 
now, will yet become a hero.” 

“Ah, Gela,” said the princess, 
“all is not well here! The very first 
thing that true love establishes be- 
tween two innocent hearts is a full 
and unrestrained confidence. I am 
sure you have poured out to him all 
your simple history, and that of your 
grandfathers and grandmothers, to 
say nothing of all your pets dead 
and living. I suspect, greatly sus- 
‘asa this man, who would gain your 

1eart and will not tell you in whose 

keeping it may be. Love brings not 
only confidence but often indiscre- 
tion; and if he had not some weighty 
secret to conceal, under the softening 
influence of lovers’ interviews his re- 
serve must have relaxed. Has he 
dropped nothing by which you can 
learn at least his name ?” 

“Te bade me call him Iermann.” 
And Gela thrilled as she repeated 
the name, which, like a miser, she 
had hoarded up for her own gratifi- 
cation alone. 

“Hermann? What else ?” 

“I know not. Forgive me, but I 
know only that I have never seen 
one like him, never heard one whose 
voice is such music to my ear, nor 
ever can again.” 

The princess sighed; she deeply 
feared for Gela’s peace; and she au- 
gured no good from the mysterious 
lover, who might in those days have 
been believed to be Riibezahl, the 
mountain demon, or some forest 
spirit, who came in semblance of a 
hunter at the sunset hour to mock 
the credulous mortal maiden. Long 
and earnestly did Adelaide reason 
with the playmate of her childhood, 
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the companion of her riper years, 
beseeching her to take heed how she 
too lightly bestowed her affections on 
one who might leave her to sorrow 
and to blight. She added that she 
would stretch her authority to save 
her friend; and by that authority 
she commanded Gela to dismiss her 
mysterious lover from her presence, 
and even from her thoughts, unless 
he at once consented to discover him- 
self to her. And it was arranged 
that Gela should once more meet 
him that evening at the accustomed 
place—once more, and for the last 
time, if he continued enveloped in 
the same cloud of mystery. Never 
again could Gela, the young, the 
pure, the beautiful, look upon an 
unknown and unconfiding suitor. 
Gela’s instinct told her that her 
noble mistress judged rightly; her 
tender, feeling heart gained strength 
from rectitude, and she determined 
on the sacrifice of her love, if sacri- 
fice was necessary to her duty. 
There was a pause for awhile be- 
tween these two noble maidens; the 
one noble from birth, and both from 
mind. At length the princess spoke. 
“Think not, Gela, that I am 
cold and stern to you because I have 
no sympathy with your feelings. 
Your confidence in me, dear maiden, 
deserves a return. and I will own to 
you that I have loved. I do love. 
But see! I do not crimson or hesi- 
tate as you did, silly Gela; for mine 
is a high, a proud love, worthy of 
my birth and ancestry, such as the 
world may hear from me without a 
blush. It is no love for hawthorn 
glades, and lovely vales, and rivulets’ 
banks—it is a love for courts and pa- 
laces. I have been silent over it, 
not from shame,—ithat fits not with 
the love of such as I am; but be- 
cause I delighted to brood over my 
glorious and honourable love alone— 
uninterrupted, undivided, undisturb- 
ed. Gela, I love no tributary prince, 
no mere feudal lord, no mere half- 
yroud noble—my love is given to 
Frederic Barbarossa,* the young, the 
brilliant, the glorious emperor, and, 
let me proudly say it, my cousin.” 
Gela looked up with a gesture of 
surprise. Adelaide continued :— 
“Ay, girl, I love the imperial 


* So called by his Italian subjects, from the golden colour of his beard and hair. 
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Frederic. It is not for his person, 
handsome though he be ; it is not for 
his accomplishments, though a grace- 
ful knight in the tournay and the 
dance, a keen hunter, a_ skilful 
troubadour; it is for his statesman- 
like genius, his warrior deeds, his 
gallant daring, his noble mind, the 
spirit to conquer kingdoms, and the 
intellect to sway them. Gela, I was 
at Frankfort me Emperor Conrad 
called together the States, and caused 
them to elect to the throne Frederic 
duke of Swabia, his nephew, in pre- 
ference to his own son, because he was 
the greatest, the most gifted ofthe Ger- 
man princes. Can there be higher 
testimony to his merits than that a 
father evita him above his son? 
I saw the all-acknowledged hero, and 
I loved him,—-not as love-smitten 
maidens of low degree profess to love 
a man, for himself alone; I loved 
him not merely for what he was, but 
for what he had achieved—not as 
Frederic of Hohenstauffen, but as 
Frederic the Emperor. There were 
fétes followed that election; my im- 
— cousin was often at my side. 
Te rode by my palfrey’s rein in 
stately pageants; he wore my co- 
lours in the lists. I bestowed on him 
the prize of the jousts; we held to- 
gether high and proud communings. 
I thought his spirit understood mine ; 
I thought he recognised in me one 
who would encourage him along the 
= of glory, and be eager to do 
1iomage to his genius—one who would 
forget herself to study his fame, and 
whose never-relaxing aim should be 
to have it inscribed upon her tomb 
that she had been the worthy wife of 
Frederic the Emperor. Ah, Gela! 
in those happy days of our inter- 
course I thought that he loved me. 
I think so still; for I felt that I 
alone of all the simpering, smooth- 
faced damsels assembled there —I 
alone was worthy of him; and his 
instinct must have toldhimso. Yes, 
I still believe that he loved me then, 
and he may love me again. Though 
the cares of empire may have over- 
clouded my remembrance for awhile, 
yet he will recollect me, and will 
come to seek me. Look at the 
tapestry on which we have both 
worked! I loved to portray that 
gorgeous scene when Frederic my 
cousin was named emperor. I live 
in an exciting dream of empire, of 
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nations wisely swayed, of people made 
happy and virtuous, of sagacious 
counsels, just wars, unsullied vic- 
tories. Such a dream is my birth- 
right, and its realisation is due to my 
own energetic spirit. And it is the 
more my due, that, loving Frederic as 
I do—believing as I do that I could 
add to his splendour abroad and his 
happiness at home, yet, were it need- 
ful to his welfare, 1 feel that I could 
relinquish him, even in the midst of 
successful love and gratified ambition, 
—in the midst of joy, pride, hap- 
piness, and splendour. But go, 
Gela, go meet your lover—for the 
last time, if it must be so; and be 
you as —< as I would be to 
sacrifice love for honour. It is not 
merely the high-born from whom 
high feeling is required: every wo- 
man, whatever be her rank, ought to 
be princess and heroine to herself; if 
not, she is only saved from falling by 
the absence of temptation. Go, Gela, 
and if you must renounce your lover, 
remember, the more beloved the more 


meritorious is the sacrifice !” 
* * 


* * 


The sun was near its setting ; there 
was a joyous, golden light shed all 
over the beautiful landscape. The 
background was a forest, and not a 
breath stirred the fresh, young, green 
leaves of the fine old trees—not a 
breath disturbed the straight column 
of thin blue smoke that revealed 
where the forester’s lodge lay hid- 
den amid the foliage in the distance. 
In the foreground the trees stood 
more apart and shewed the luxuriant 
grass beneath them, where myriads 
of wild hyacinths made their deep 
blue the predominating colour, eclips- 
ing the green of the natural carpet. 
To the right the ground rose high 
and rocky, and was crowned with 
ancient pine-trees; and there, in a 
sheltery nook, a crystal rill, welling 
from among mossy crags, fell with a 
soft, gurgling murmur into a reser- 
voir of rudely hewn stone, and thence 
stole away, amid sedges and water- 
flowers, to mingle with the river 
Kinzig, whose waters glittered in the 
distance. Behind the little rustic 
fountain was a stone cross, and beside 
it rude stone seats covered with moss 
and lichens. And there were over- 
hanging trees above, and grass and 
primroses below, and, scattered near, 
a few magnificent old hawthorn-tre¢s, 
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one sheet of snowy blossom, and 
ie air with their most ex- 
uisite neat 
7 Beside the fountain sat Gela, beau- 
tiful as its guardian Naiad. But, 
like a damsel of the earth, she was 
making a semblance of employment, 
for her fingers held a distaff, but the 
thread was often broken and en- 
tangled, as with furtive glances she 
was watching the neighbouring glade. 

There was a rustling, crashing step 
in the forest. Gela’s heart beat 
quick, her cheeks crimsoned, her 
fingers trembled on the distaff; a 
clear, sweet voice hummed a lively 
song, and in a moment more Her- 
mann emerged from the trees. His 
step was clastic, his figure graceful, 
his air alert and eager; but with all 
his even boy-like buoyancy there 
was an air of greatness about him 
that caused the passing peasant to 
doff his cap to the stranger in his 
jiger garb. He came to the fountain, 
took Gela’s hand in his; the greeting 
was a silent one. He turned to the 
pellucid water, drank, and scattered 
a few drops on the ground. 

“ Thus, my Gela,” said he, “thus 
I pour a grateful libation to the ge- 
nius of the place where I first beheld 

ou!” 

The dog, as he spoke, sprang upon 
Gela, fawned on her, and shewed 
that he had made acquaintance with 
her. Gela and her lover sat down 
upon the stone seat; for awhile they 
were silent. Gela tried to conquer 
her blush and tremor by caressing 
the dog; Hermann gazed on her 
with earnest and admiring eyes. How 
often an eloquent silence is broken 
by some awkward and unbefitting 
phrase, the offspring of embarrass- 
ment! And Gela’s first words were 
eommonplace enough,— 

* How beautiful is this spot! how 
sweet this hour!” 

“ Beautiful, beautiful!” he re- 
plied, but looking at Gela rather 
than at the landscape. “It is a 
sweet hour, a beauteous scene ; and 
such alone are meet for the time and 
place of the birth of Love. Love 
will not spring into life amid com- 
monplaces. Who can fancy the birth 
of Love amid miry or dusty streets, 
sordid habitations, or the haunts of 
Mammon? Love may, indeed, exist 
in such places (for, well tended, he 
can live any where), but his cradle 
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must be in far different scenes,—in 
such only as the poet and the painter 
would select. Amid the drab colours 
of life, some half-brother or kinsman 
of Love (with a strong family resem- 
blance) may be brought forth, such 
as Liking, Fancy, Preference; but 
not the true divinity himself.” 

“T fear me,” said Gela, as some- 
thing of a jealous pang shot through 
her heart, “I fear me you are even 
over-well skilled in the science of 
love!” 

“ You mean, Gela, that you think 
me false,—that I have been a suitor 
to many a fair one ere now! Hear 
me, and believe me. I may have 
fluttered among the lovely and the 
young ; I have admired, I have pre- 
ferred; but I have never loved till 
now —vever have I knelt with true 
devotion but at the altar of my Ha- 
madryad, my forest nymph. Will 
you not believe me, Gela?” 

“Tlow can I believe 
proof?” 

“* Demand your proof.” 

“Tdo.” Shelooked down. “The 
proof is this: tell me, at least, who 
you are.” 

“ Gela, do not, do not, in pity to 
me and to yourself, ask me yet. I 
will reveal it, but not yet.” 

“ Alas, alas!” sighed Gela, wring- 
ing her hands. 

“ Nay, it is no dishonourable se- 
cret. The time will come when you 
will be proud of your lover. I do 
but conceal myself until you have 
become accustomed to me—let me 
a attached to me—too long, too 
well to renounce me.” 

“ Ah, then I should renounce you 
if I knew you ?” 

“ Yes, if you knew me ere you 
loved me well. An idle punctilio 
might nip a budding hope. When 
you can and will promise to love me 
for ever, then I will reveal myself.” 

Gela’s rectitude was all awakened, 
and she replied,— 

“It were unmeet for an honour- 
able maiden to make such promise to 
a stranger, in the brain-sick hope 
that he might prove to be the dis- 
guised prince of some minstrel ro- 
mance. Stranger, since stranger you 
must and will be to me, here, then, 
we part!” 

“ Ay,” said Hermann, with some 
bitterness, “I knew that curiosity— 
the curse our mother Eve has left 
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upon her daughters—would tempt 
vou to the fruit of knowledge, and 
like her you sacrifice your den to 
curiosity !” 

“Do not call a maiden’s self- 
respect curiosity,” replied Gela, 
gravely but gently. “ Come, let us 
reason upon it; and, if you love me, 
you will not be unjust to me.” 

She laid her hand on his, yet with 
timidity, and spoke earnestly with 
him, in soft, and sweet, and tender 
tones. She told him of her obliga- 
tions to the Princess Adelaide, and of 
the just authority by which that 
noble lady forbade her further inter- 
course with a mysterious suitor. She 
spoke to him the language of her 
own pure feelings; she pleaded the 
cause of her own honour; she ap- 
pealed to his. Would he value her 
affections were they won as a maiden’s 
ought aot to be? So firmly yet so 
gently did she speak, that Hermann 
felt he must yield. Yet he grieved, 
and a keen pang mingled with his 
passionate love. He feared, he ex~ 
pected to lose her by the revelation ; 
but he saw that he should equally 
lose her by concealment. 

“ Tf you will it so absolutely, Gela, 
it must be so, and you shall know 
your lover. But think a moment. 
Will you not give me a little time ? 
Do you not know that mystery is an 
attendant upon love ?” 

“ Mystery to the world, perhaps,” 
said she, “but not to each other. I 
have ever deemed that the greatest 
charm of love was the fullness of 
confidence, the entire oneness between 
those whom love unites.” 

Hermann sighed, and there was a 
pause. Gela rose to leave him. 

“ Farewell, Hermann! [ere we 
first met, and here we must part. 
In your path of life, whatever it may 
be, but necessarily more full of occu- 
pation than mine, you may look back 
sometimes, amid the pleasures and 
the toils of your career, upon these 
last few evening hours as an amuse- 
ment, but J must learn to believe 
them but a dream.” 

Hermann started up, and walked a 
short space in deep thought. Gela 
aaa still. At last he turned to 
her,— 

“ Gela, have you ever heard the 
story of Semele?” 

“Ihave. The princess and I have 
worked it in tapestry ; and when we 
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began the work, she read it to me 
Runs it not somewhat thus ? —Se- 
mele was beloved by Jupiter in dis- 
guise, but she desired to behold him 
in his own due resemblance-———” 

“ Ay,” interrupted Hermann, 
“and when he appeared as she com- 
pelled him, in his proper majesty, 
the celestial fire that played around 
him consumed the indiscreet and too 
curious Semele.” 

Gela laughed, for she thought Her- 
mann spoke too vauntingly, and was 
trying to intimidate her. 

“ It were better to plunge into the 
waters of this fountain than to abide 
the consuming fire of your unveiling.” 
But she added, more gravely, “ If 
Semele had been always true to her- 
self, she would have borne about 
with her a talisman that would have 
you her through the fiery trial. 

await your revelation.” 

“ No, Gela, not here. I will not 
tell you where, but it shall be to- 
morrow evening, and about this hour, 
You have vowed never to see me 
here again as the Unknown, but when 
I have ceased to be a stranger, you 
must come here once more, if it be 
but once.” 

He went to the trunk of a tree 
overgrown with ivy; he gathered 
the fairest spray, wreathed it into a 
chaplet, and returned to Gela. 

“ My Gela! my own and only 
love! take this wreath, the only 
offering that the obseure Hermann 
may make to you: the time will 
come when I can present a gift more 
worthy of you and of myself; but 
take this now, and wear it round 
your brows at this hour to-morrow 
evening. I trust in it as a talisman 
that, when next we meet, it will re- 
mind you of the favourite spot where 
it was. gathered, the happy hours 
that we have spent together, the deep 
and earnest love of him who pre- 
sented it to you. The remembrance 
will, perhaps, influence your heart, 
and you will still love me as Her- 
mann would be loved.” 

Gela took the wreath and made a 
gesture of compliance, but her eyes 
were full of tears, and she felt that if 
she spoke her voice would falter. 
Hermann took her hand, and sunk 
upon his knee before her. One long 
kiss he impressed upon her hand ; it 
was the first, and she did not repel it, 
for she felt it might be the last. He 
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sprang up, turned away, and plunged 
hastily into the forest glade, while 
Gela returned sadly and slowly to 
the castle. 


* * * 


Again the bright noon-day sun 
illuminated the stately apartment of 
the princess. Again Adelaide and 
Gela sat together, and the em- 
broidery-frame stood beside them, 
but unemployed. Gela ha: told her 
noble friend all that it imported her 
to know, that the mysterious Her- 
mann had promised to make himself 
known to her on the evening of that 
— day, but how or where she 
snew not. Ofall else that had passed 
between them she said nothing—no- 
thing of the ivy wreath, nothing of 
the allusion to Semele ; but her re- 
serve sprang from delicacy of feeling, 
not from want of candour: that 
which is disingenuousness in friend- 
ship is but delicate reserve in love. 
The princess, with a cordial interest, 
was pondering over the promised re- 
velation. 

“ He isastrange man, Gela. Will 
he suddenly appear in the castle-hall 
mounted on a winged fiery dragon, 
like an enchanter of romance? or 
will he come an armed knight, with 
vizor down, and bid us guess his 
name and lineage by the device on 
his shield and the crest on his helmet ? 
May he, at least, prove worthy of 
the smile of his lady fair! But, in 
sooth, Gela, you look as sad as if you 
thought never to smile again !” 

At that moment a page entered, 
and presented a letter to the princess 
with all the due ceremonials of re- 
spect. She hastily cut the silken 
string that was knotted around it; 
as she read her eyes sparkled, her 
colour heightened ; she sprang from 
her chair, sat down again, and made 
gestures of a a joyful emotion. 

“ He is coming, Gela! he iscoming! 
Iam so happy! I guessed rightly ; 
I have deserved him, and he has 
remembered me, even among all the 
cares of an empire. He is coming, 
and surely it is for my sake he comes. 
I am so happy! Why do not you 
rejoice with me, girl ?” 

Poor Gela, utterly confounded, 
could just utter,— 

“ Who ?” 

“ Who, dull one! but the emperor? 
let me proudly say my cousin ; and, 
oh, perhaps, soon to say more proudly, 
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my Frederic! But I must collect 
myself and speak coherently. This 
letter is from the margrave, my 
father, now at the temporary court 
at Miihlberg. My father tells me, 
greeting, that the emperor has sud- 
denly signified his pleasure to visit 
this castle, and that this evening— 
this happy evening, Gela, he comes 
hither, accompanied by my father, 
and attended by asmall train! This 
evening! Ah, a gleam of light shoots 
acrossmy mind! Is it not this even- 
ing your Hermann has promised to 
reveal himself? I have it! he be- 
longs to the imperial court, and comes 
hither in Frederic’s train; and if 
so, he must be an honourable man, 
and one deserving of you, (ela. 
Let us congratulate each other, we 
shall both be happy together.” 

And she kindly clasped the hand 
of her humble friend, who stood 
trembling and pale, for her emotion 
had in it less of confident feeling 
than that of the princess. Adelaide 
hoped every thing, but Gela feared 
much. Then they separated, the 
princess to give orders for the em- 
peror’s reception, and Gela to retire 
to her own apartment to muse on 
the approaching event. She felt 
little doubt that she should see her 
unknown lover in the imperial train ; 
but, alas! he might be one whose 
haughty lineage would forbid their 
union; and she recollected with 
terror that the young Prince of 
Arenberg, a new kinsman of the 
Margrave of Vohberg, had a hunt- 
ing-seat in the neighbourhood, and 
was himself attached to the emperor's 
court. He might have come thither 
privately, might have met her at the 
fountain, and would certainly desire 
to conceal his misplaced attachment. 
Then, indeed, she had loved in vain. 
She thought of the indignation of 
the illustrious families of Vohberg 
and Arenberg, of Adclaide’s friend- 
ship converted into contempt and 
disgust, of the dangers to which her 
own humble father would be ex- 
posed from powerful and indignant 
magnates; she felt that she must 
renounce for ever her ill-assorted 
lover; yet she resolved, at whatever 
cost, to keep his secret from the 
princess, who would contemn her 
too condescending kinsman for his 
grovelling love. Gela remembered 
Hermann’s allusion to the classic tale, 
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and sighed, “ Mine is, perhaps, the 
fate of Semele.” 
* * 


* a 


The sun was declining, and all 
within and without the castle were 
in preparation to receive the sove- 
reign. The great hall of state was 
in its proudest array. It was deco- 
rated with suits of armour, trophies 
of war and chase, waving banners, 
blazoned scutcheons, silver candel- 
abra with snowy waxen tapers ready 
for lighting up, elaborate tapestries, 
chairs of state and crimson cushions, 
and vases of marble and of silver 
filled with flowers. At the head of 
the vast apartment was a raised plat- 
form or dais, with a table for the 
evening meal of those early times, 
decked with massive silver vessels ; 
a throne-like seat with crimson 
canopy for the emperor, and two 
lower chairs for the margrave and 
his daughter. In the centre of the 
hall was the table for the emperor's 
officers and chief attendants, and for 
the more privileged members of the 
margrave’s household. .Ranged in 
order, at each side of the hall, stood 
vassals and retainers ; and on the dais 
the princess, with Gela and three other 
female attendants. Adelaide had ar- 
rayed herself in a stately robe of 
crimson silk, embroidered with gold ; 
her beautiful arms and neck were 
adorned with gems, and a jewelled 
eoronet sparkled from amid her 
luxuriant raven hair. Gela wore a 
simple dress of white lawn; on her 
neck a golden chain and cross, the 
gift of Adelaide ; the green ivy wreath 
of her mysterious lover bound the 
braids of her fair and sunny hair. 
She was pale from repressed emotion ; 
but she was simply, touchingly, ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

Without the drawbridge was heard 
to fall, and the portcullis to rise ; the 
trumpets sounded a majestic salute ; 
the trampling of many horses came 
nearer and neerer, then ceased ; there 
was a rustling sound close at hand; 
the door flew open, and a crowd of 
persons entered. The first was the 
emperor, magnificently dressed; in 
his hand his small purple velvet cap, 
with its black plume fastened in by 
a diamond, and his sword suspended 
from a broad and rich belt. At his 
left, and a little behind him, came 
the venerable ext margrave ; and, in 
their rear, a number of nobles and 
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officers. The emperor approached 
the dais; Gela, with a natural curio- 
sity, glanced at him ; but she started, 
coloured violently, glanced again, and 
involuntarily murmured half aloud, 
“ Hermann!” Fortunately she was 
not overheard, for her mysterious 
lover was indeed the Emperor of 
Germany, the far- famed Frederic 
Barbarossa! And he —he saw his 
humble love half hidden behind the 
princess ; and he gave her one quick, 
emphatic glance of recognition, and 
then withdrew his eyes. She saw 
nothing, distinguished nothing, for 
she had cast down her eyes the mo- 
ment they met his. She heard 
nothing of his courteous greeting of 
the princess, nothing of the mar- 
grave’s presentation of various nobiles 
to his daughter, nothing of the ani- 
mated conversation that ensued be- 
tween Adelaide and her imperial 
guest. Poor Gela! the ivy-wreath 
on her head oppressed her like an 
iron crown of torture ; she now knew 
that she had loved but to lose and 
suffer. ‘There she stood, a part of 
the pageant prepared to do honour 
to her lover, unregarded by all, for- 
gotten by her illustrious friend in 
the ecstasy of her own delight, un- 
noticed by her lover, who was de- 
voting himself to her whom Gela felt 
ought to be her successful rival. She 
knew it was right that he should 
not expose ier by his notice there, 
yet to be thus overlooked was a pang 
to woman's heart. She remained as 
in a disturbed and painful dream, till 
there was some movement taking 
place, some changes of position, as 
the assembly, according to their dif- 
ferent degrees, were about to seat 
themselves at supper. Then the 
princess snatched the es 
turned round, and whispered hastily 
to Gela,— 

“ Ts he in the imperial train ?” 

Happy was Gela that she could 
conscientiously answer,— 

“ No!” 

“ Poor Gela, I pity you! Ah, you 
lock deadly pale! you are ill, and it 
is no marvel. I will not be so cruel 
as to detain you here. You have 
my permission to retire.” 

With a most grateful heart Gela 
availed herself of the welcome per- 
mission, and glided silently awa, 
from the gay scene. The emperor's 
eye watched her furtively; and it 
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of interest vanished with her from 

that stately hall. 
oo” aK 


* 


Once more alone, and Gela breathed 
more freely; yet she was suffering 
with many intense and mingled feel- 
ing. There was love hopeless, and 
for ever so; what time or chance 
could remove the obstacles of birth 
between the emperor and the fores- 
ter’s daughter? Dread lest the cen- 
sorious would discover the misplaced 
love, shame that she had been wooed 
with dishonourable views (for with 
what other could an emperor seek 
her?), a sense of ingratitude to the 
princess for intercepting the heart 
that should have been hers; yet 
ainid all this there was the one honied 
drop that sweetens the cup, however 
bitter, that Sorrow holds to woman's 
lips—she knew herself beloved. She 
took off her only ornaments, the ivy 
garland and the gold cross, for they 
seemed to oppress her; they were 
the gifts of her lover and her friend, 
who ought, she felt, to have been 
united, but that she stood between 
them. She formed a noble resolu- 
tion, and bound herself by a silent 
vow. 

* MS a * 

The next evening Gela sat once 
more beside the fountain. She had 
resolved never to mect her unknown 
lover there; but she knew him now, 
and too well, and she went to meet 
him for the last time there. She was 
not mistaken in her conjecture that 
he would seek her. She soon heard 
the crashing step in the forest, but 
the usual song was silent. He emerged 
from the trees, and stood beside her 
again in his simple hunter garb— 
again as only Hermann. But now 
they met with an embarrassment 
such as they had never felt be- 
fore. 

“ Gela!” said the emperor, at 
length, “ Gela, you know me now, 
and, perhaps, too soon. Yet let it 
not be as I fear ; why should we part 
because I am not some low-born 
hind? Why should we part because 
Tam a sovereign, and can lay trea- 
sures and honours at your feet ?” 

*“ Honours!” said Gela, with a re- 
proachful emphasis ; ‘ honours with- 
out honour! Hear me, sire! e 

“ No, not sire!” interrupted the 
imperial lover; “call me Frederic 
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—even Hermann, as you used, but 
not that cold title !” 

“Tt is your due, sire, and it is right 
that I use it to remind us both of 
our duties. Sire, you must renounce 
me for ever! ‘To love me is un- 
worthy of your pride; to love you 
is unworthy mine !” 

But it were long to tell the earnest 
colloquy that ensued between Gela 
and her exalted lover. Frederic 
besought her love with all the elo- 
quence of passion ; he addressed her 
affections, strove to awaken her am- 
bition, promised wealth and rank for 
herself and her father, pledged an 
eternal secrecy to guard her name 
from reproach, but all in vain. Gela 
was true to herself. 

“ Sire,” she said, “I am but an 
humble maiden to you, but I am 
to myself a princess, and never will 
I consent to sully my own lineage, of 
whose honest fame I am duly proud. 
Speak not to me of concealment from 
the world: my world is in my own 
heart.” 

“ If you loved me, Gela, you would 
not refuse to make some sacrifices for 
me, for that is the proof of love.” 

“I may not,” she replied, “ take 
of the offerings due to heaven to lay 
them on an idol’s altar.” 

Frederic saw that he gained.no 
ground, that Gela could never be 
more to him than she was then; but 
his love for her was so real, that its 
truth began to purify its warmth, and 
he loved her the better the more he 
saw her worthy of true love. He 
began to feel that he could be content 
and happy with her love shewn to 
him as to a brother; if she would 
but consent to see him still some- 
times, and let him live over a blame- 
less, a peaceful hour in her com- 
pany, to learn holy and soothing 
feelings from her sweet voice, and to 
store up treasures for future memory. 
Gela consented to see him again at 
times (for indeed such interviews 
were necessary to the determination 
she had formed), but she would never 
again meet him alone, or beside the 
fountain. 

“ Look yonder!” she said; “look 
at that little rustic church on the 
banks of the Kinzig. It is always 
open to invite the chance wayfarer 
to say a prayer before its humble 
altar. There will I meet you, be- 
cause there, in that holy place —a 
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holy though unseen presence — we 
are safe even from the ready sneer 
of the evil thinker. 

Before they parted Frederic told 
her that he had been for awhile with 
some train at Miihlberg, but loving 
the luxury of a solitary hour oa 
release from state, he had often rode 
out with scarce any attendants to a 
small hunting-lodge within a few 
miles, and thence had loved to ramble 
out alone, and thus he had met. He 
had concealed his rank the better to 
gain her confidence; but when she 
forced him to discover himself, he 
chose to do it in a manner that he 
hoped would impress her imagina- 
tion, and make her proud of her 
illustrious lover. 

* But, Gela,” said he, “ I did you 
injustice ; you are not to be dazzled, 
or bought, or flattered from the right 
path.” He told her that it cost him 


some trouble that evening to steal 
from the margrave’s castle and meet 
her where his heart told him he 
would find her. That the next morn- 
ing he would return to Miihlberg, 
and thence would come alone thrice 
in = (while he cowd linger 
i 


at Miihlberg) to meet her in the 
rustic church. 
” 


x x * 


It was an humble place for an 
imperial visitor, that lowly church. 
On its plain oaken altar were a rudely 
sculptured crucifix and brazen can- 
dlesticks. ‘The only ornaments of its 
grey stone walls were a few coarse 
pictures of saints, and some faded 
garlands hung up in fond remem- 
brance of the dead, whose names and 
ages were inscribed on a parchment 
fastened to each garland. There 
were rough wooden benches and a 
few rush chairs, and the sun slanted 
in through long and narrow windows. 
And many an evening Gela and the 
young and glorious emperor met, 
and there sat down together on the 
steps of the altar, as it were under 
the protection of that cross ; and near 
them sat Gela’s young sister, as lovely 
and as gentle as Gela’s self, but deaf 
and dumb; and, as she sat or knelt, 
telling her beads with a pious look, 
she seemed like a guardian angel 
watching and praying for their 
welfare. Gela’s purpose in con- 
senting ever again to meet him whom 
she loved too well for her own 
happiness, but not for her own peace 
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(for peace is ever the ally of integ- 
rity), was to use all her innocent ar- 
tifices to gain him as a suitor for her 
nee = beloved mistress ; and, 
steady to her pur » She always 
made Adelaide’ the principal hone 
of their conversation. She eulogised 
her- beauty and her virtues, the lofti- 
ness and grandeur of her sentiments, 
befitting her for the wife of a hero, 
whose mind she would understand, 
whose acts she could appreciate. In 
fine, Gela represented the princess as 
one who would shed a lustre on his 
public career, and ensure happiness 
to his private life. By degrees she 
insinuated to him as much of Ade- 
laide’s sentiments for himself as sti- 
mulated his curiosity ; and when he 
was prepared to be sufficiently inter- 
ested in the discovery, then she ac- 
knowledged to him that the princess 
had centred upon him all her noble 
affections. ‘Then, indeed, he began 
to listen, and to talk of her with in- 
terest and animation, for nothing is 
more interesting to our nature than 
that which gratifies our vanity and 
self-complacence. 

Still Frederic loved Gela too well, 
though so hopelessly, to be yet able 
to play the suitor to another. Still 
he kept aloof from the margrave’s 
castle, and haunted incognito that 
lonely and lowly church. 

tk * * * Ce 

But the destinies of Frederic would 
not long suffer him to remain inac- 
tive and obscure. ‘The Milanese, his 
subjects in Italy, displayed a rebel- 
lious spirit; and the emperor was 
called to the seat of his empire, to 
meet his old and trusty counsellors. 

The evening before his departure 
he met Gela in the church by the 
Kinzig ; and now on the eve of ab- 
sence, his love for her burned with 
redoubled strength. He would hear 
nothing of Adelaide: he declared 
that his love for Gela was so deep, 
so enduring, that while she lived he 
could never offer his hand to another ; 
that since she never could be his, no 
other should ocoupy her place in his 
bosom; that he would live a life of 
celibacy, free to love her with a 
faithful though hopeless attachment. 
And Gela’s heart leaped for a mo- 
ment with a womanly joy to see how 
fondly she was beloved ; but her in- 
nate purity in a moment after re- 
gretted the pertinacity of that very 
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love. At length they parted; but 
Frederic’s words, that while she lived 
he would never wed another, sunk 
deep into her heart; and she saw 


that she was called upon to a further 
and more important resolution. 
* » a * 


Time passed on; events allowed 
the emperor a moment’s respite from 
state affairs. He hastened to the 
lonely church, and entered with an 
impatient step, and looked round ; 
but Gela was not there. Her sister, 
the deaf and dumb, was in her ac- 
eustomed place, bending over her 
beads; but where was Gela? His 
heart thrilled with some scarce de- 
fined dread. Was she dead? He 
hurried up to the dumb girl, and 
roused her from her devotions. The 
poor girl recognised him, sprang up, 
and gazed upon him, but it was with 
a sorrowful look: she seemed like 
one who felt herself desolate. The 
emperor's alarm increased; he ques- 
tioned her by signs. The dumb girl 
made gestures to him to follow her, 
and went rapidly forth. Frederic 
followed: the strong man trembled 
with apprehension ; he dreaded lest 
she should lead him to her grave. 
But she guided him past the church- 
yard, on—on—till they reached a 
small convent of Benedictines near 
the river. She knocked; the por- 
teress appeared at the wicket. At 
some signs from the dumb girl the 
door was opened, and Frederic, lost 
in wonder, was led into the parlour. 
There behind the grate stood Gela, 
his beloved Gela, in the full habit 
and black veil of a professed nun. 
His senses seemed to reel, he gazed 
awhile with dazzled eyes; and at 
length cried with a voice of pain,— 

“Oh, Gela! why have you done 
this ?” 

“To make you happy,” she re- 
plied; “and to restore you to the 
path of your duty. Your empire 
demands of you to marry; a noble 
and suitable bride awaits you. But 
you have wasted your energies, and 
misplaced your affections. And you 
said, that while J lived you would 
remain unwedded. My emperor, I 
am as the dead. Gela is no more; 
my name in religion is Sister Agatha. 
When I was professed my dirge was 
sung, and I died to the world and to 
you. Gela is buried: you must for- 
get her. You must marry for the 
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sake of your own happiness, for your 
empire’s interests, and in justice to 
your illustrious cousin, whose affec- 
tions you have involuntarily won. 
Remember me only to think that I 
loved you well enough to nerye my- 
self to this act. Remember me only 
to fulfil my anxious wish.” 

“Oh, my Gela! my Gela! this is 
too much. You have been cruel to 
yourself and me.” 

“ Fear not for me,” she said, in her 
soft, low voice. “It is a woman's 
birthright, her privilege, her glory, 
to make sacrifices. What! think 
you all heroism is confined to men ? 
Not so; our heroism is more fre- 
quent, is greater, for it is less re- 
garded, less rewarded by the world. 
You men can sacrifice to the world, 
and demand its plaudits ; we women 
sacrifice on the unseen shrine of our 
own hidden hearts. You sacrifice a 
part; but we, our all. You think it 
a great trial when a sacrifice is re- 
quired from you; but we women 
thank Heaven that we possess aught 
worthy to be accounted a sacrifice, 
and deem it a privilege to have such 
accepted from us. I could have 
lived in the world as happily as falls 
to the lot of most mortals, for I 
loved the fair face of nature, [ loved 
my kindred and my friends; but | 
have relinquished all to seclude my- 
self for ever within these narrow 
walls, for the sake of your welfare, 
your glory. My emperor, will you 
be so cruel as to let my sacrifice be 
in vain ?” 


* * * * % 


Many a heart is caught at the re- 
bound: so Adelaide gained the em- 
peror’s when he saw himself’ cut off 
from Gela, wholly and for ever. 
He had had a long, sad, agitating 
interview with her; and when he 
left her he was a prey to a thousand 
emotions. Hope was extinct, love 
rejected, even friendly intercourse 
was interdicted. His heart felt an 
aching void which he could not bear. 
The void must be filled,—who so 
worthy as Adelaide? She loved him. 
Their marriage was poor Gela’s wish, 
the aim of her sacrifice. Could he be 
less generous than Gela in self-con- 
quest? No! let him at least try to 
equal in nobleness of spirit his hum- 
ble love. 


” « * . * 


Proudly and joyfully did Adelaide 
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of Vohberg learn from the mar- 
grave that Frederic had made for- 
mal proposals for her hand. And 
after the first ecstasy of triumph had 
subsided, she flew to the Benedictine 
convent to share her joy with her 
never-forgotten friend, the cloistered 
Gela. Adelaide bad never marvel- 
led at Gela’s sudden resolution of 
taking the veil; she thought it the 
natural result of her disappointment, 
for she believed that Gela’s mysteri- 
ous lover had never reappeared to 
fulfil his promise of discovering him- 
self. And now Gola, as Sister Agatha, 
received her joyous friend with an 
emotion she little guessed. But she 
kept her secret, which could but 
have pained the princess. She could 
not tell that proud and exulting 


lady, that to the generosity of her 

humble attendant she owed her im- 

perial suitor. 
* * 


* * * 

The Emperor Frederic espoused 
the Princess Adelaide. And while 
he gave to Gela this proof of his 
obedience to her will, he determined 
on erecting a memorial to her ho- 
nour. ‘The convent where she was 
professed stood in an isle of the Kin- 
zig, ina charming valley, varied with 
wood, and hill, and water, and pro- 
tected by a chain of hills uniting 
with the mountains of Franconia, 
and with the Vogelsberg of Wetter- 
avia. In that isle, and beside that 
convent, he built a magnificent pa- 
lace, of which the interesting ruins 
are still visited by travellers, who 
explore with admiration its fagades, 
its pillared arcade, its chapel and 
towers, and hall of justice, the spa- 
cious court, with the statue of the 
emperor. In that valley, too, and 
round that convent, he built a city, 
and gave it the name of Gela hausen, 
that is, Gela’s town (now corrupted 
into Gelenhausen, or Gelnhausen), 
that the memory of Gela’s blameless 
and noble sacrifice might live for 
ever in her native country. When 
Adelaide inquired with surprise why 
the new-built city was called after a 
lowly and humble nun, Frederic 
revealed to her the story of his love 
and of Gela’s purity. And Adelaide 
felt no jealous pang. Gela acquired 
a lustre in her eyes for having been 
beloved by the emperor. 

“Yes,” she said, when he finished 
his recital, “a city is a befitting me- 
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morial of an emperor's esteem, and 
Gela well deserves that her memory 
should be preserved in the legends of 
the founding of Gelnhausen.’ 

* ES * * ™ 

Time passed. Adelaide was blest. 
She had obtained the summit of her 
wishes ; but human happiness is mu- 
table, and wishes fulfilled do not 
always secure it. Adelaide was child- 
less. Frederic’s hereditary subjects 
were loud in their desire of an heir. 
His position became an anxious one. 
The Milanese rebelled against him. 
His interference became necessary 
between Roger, king of Sicily, and 
his oppressed subjects. He was 
obliged to resist the encroachments 
of the pope on his imperial preroga- 
tives. He required fresh allies and 
powerful connexions. In brief, Ade- 
laide, the quick-sighted, the noble, 
the unselfish, saw with a woman's 

netration in the interests of the be- 
oved, that if he were freed from her 
to make a more brilliant connexion, 
to gratify his subjects with an heir, 
to daunt his enemies by a new and 
powerful alliance, his star would gain 
the ascendant in Europe; and she 
nerved herself to relinquish him (as 
she once said she could) in the midst 
of gratified love, ambition, splendour, 
and enjoyment. She proposed the 
divorce between two hearts that un- 
derstood and appreciated each other. 

Adelaide reasoned with her reluc- 
tant husband, and obtained from him, 
not without great exertion, the ful- 
filment of her last desire—the wreck 
of all her own happiness, save the 
happiness of self-approval. Their 
consanguinity provided the pretext 
for their divorce, and Adelaide be- 
came once more only Frederic’s cou- 
sin. 

* ae * * » 

Again Adelaide visited Gela in the 
convent, now become spacious and 
splendid by Frederic’s bounty, and 
a conspicuous object in the city of 
Gelnhausen. She had come there 
a happy bride, but now more deso- 
late than a widow. She poured out 
her bleeding heart to Gela. She 
told her of the pang of parting for 
ever with her hero, her imperial 
husband. ‘You, Gela,” she said, 
“you can feel for me, for you have 
known something of the pang of se- 
paration from him; but, oh, not so 
deeply, so keenly, as I have felt it, 
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for he has never been to you what 
he has been tome. And truly I be- 
lieve, that I never could have brought 
myself to this mighty sacrifice but for 
your bright example, which guided 
me like a star in the paths of duty.” 
And now Adelaide’s chief enjoy- 
ment in life was to repair to Geln- 
hausen (whenever Frederic was far 
away) to visit Gela, and walk with 
her in the convent-garden, and talk 
of the increasing fame of the em- 
ror; and sometimes Adelaide would 
g the gentle nun’s indulgence while 
she sat down on a grassy bank, with 
her eyes upturned to the setting sun, 
and sang a little lay, dictated to her 
by her fond remembrance of her 
cousin, and some time lover :— 


* Though Fortune’s gifts on others flow, 
Though scenes of joy impart, 
A glimpse of bliss I ne’er can know, 
To mock my bankrupt heart ; 
Unenvied shall their pleasures be, 
While thus I can remember thee. 


Not all the glare of tinsel state, 
Were worth one smile of thine , 
But since, divided thus by Fate, 
That smile can ne’er be mine, 
One solace still remains for me, 
That thus I can remember thee.”* 


* me * * 


In 1156, when Frederic was thirty- 
five years of age, he married Beatrix 
the heiress of Burgundy, and an- 
nexed that important country to his 
dominions. ‘Twice was his happiness 
founded on the sacrifices of women : 
he married Adelaide by the self-de- 
votion of Gela, and Beatrix by that 
of Adelaide, inspired by Gela’s ex- 
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ample. But this is no uncommon 
case. Men are often far more indebted 
to the devotion of women than their 
ride or their justice will confess. 
3eatrix, the empress, became the 
mother of oval children, and the 
partner of a brilliant destiny. She 
often visited with Frederic the pa- 
lace at Gelnhausen ; for he loved to 
breathe the same air as Gela, the 
still beloved, because ever honoured 
Gela; and to perform some of his 
princely and munificent acts within 
the sphere of her own knowledge. 

We have chosen to extract the 
tale of Gela’s love, and the origin of 
Gelnhausen, from the obscurer parts 
of history, because it is so dissimilar 
from what chroniclers usually tell us 
of the Belovedof Monarchs. We read 
so much of women who have bar- 
tered female honour for titled ho- 
nours; who have flaunted abroad 
decked in all jewels, save one ; who 
have paraded their meretricious in- 
fluence at court; who have deemed 
vice excused if well gilded; and 
whose names blot the record of their 
sovereigns’ lives. History has so 
widely blazoned forth the Pompa- 
dours and the Castlemaines in 
its most noted chapters, that it 
is refreshing to reverse the pic- 
ture, and to draw from the more 
neglected pages the memory of one 
woman, who, though the beloved of 
an emperor, young, handsome, and 
brilliant, still continued blameless, 
simple, modest, yet heroic, and whose 
name reflects a cloudless light on his 
that is associated with it. 

M. E. M. 


* We fear the reader will not find the above song among the remains of the 
Minnesingers — not even in the copious collection made in the fourteenth century by 
Rudiger yon Menasse, of Zurich, and since edited by Bodmor. 
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PRINCIPAL CAMPAIGNS IN THE RISE OF NAPOLEON, 


No. IL. 


THE ITALIAN CAMPAIGNS, 


Cuaprter III. 


The French enter Milan, and are received as Liberators.—Excesses committed by the 
tepublican Troops.—.Lnsurrection of Benasco and Pavia.—Napoleon turns against 
the Austrians ; forces the Passage of the Mincio, and invests Mantua,—Armistice 
with Naples ; the French invade the ‘l'erritory of the Church, and oblige the Pope 

to sue for Peace.—Napoleon at Florence, and treacherous seizure of Leghorn. 


Tue victory and spoil-breathing 
host, which, like a torrent of lava, 
had burst from the Apennines, and 
swept with resistless rapidity over 
Piedmont, now prepared to rest from 
its toils, and to enjoy, for a brief 
space at least, the reward of so many 
hardy actions. Abandoning the pur- 
suit of the Austrians, relinquishing 
the prospect of finding Mantua, which 
had been looked upon as beyond the 
reach of danger, unprepared for de- 
fence, the conqueror leaving a corps 
at Cremona to observe the retiring 
enemy, retraced their steps, turned 
upon Milan and Pavia, and extended 
themselves over the fertile plains of 
Western Lombardy. 

The Archduke Ferdinand and his 
consort had left Milan immediately 
after the passage of the Po. A vast 
crowd assembled to witness their de- 
parture ; but though the princess was 
in tears, not a single voice was raised 
to express a word of sympathy for 
her sufferings: the multitude were 
dark and silent. ‘The only mark of 
respect they evinced towards rulers, 
who, at least, had been kind and 
gentle, was to refrain from open in- 
sult, so deeply were all imbued with 
the spirit of republicanism. On the 
I4th of May, the youthful conqueror 
held his entry into the capital of the 
Lombard kings. He was received 
with boisterous demonstrations of 
joy; triumphal arches were raised 
on his passage ; streets, palaces, tem- 


ples, were decorated, the tree of li- 
berty was planted, and public depu- 
tations hailed him as the harbinger 
of peace, happiness, and prosperity. 
What impression this reception made 
on Napoleon, we have no means of 
knowing, but that it left no very 
deep trace of gratitude in his breast, 
is sufficiently attested by the result. 
No sooner had the citadel, which was 
still in possession of the Austrians, 
been formaily invested, and the mi- 
litary occupation of the city secured, 
than a contribution of twenty mil- 
lions of francs was imposed; all 
church-plate, all public funds, even 
those belonging to hospitals and 
charities, were seized. Thirty of the 
finest pictures, besides vases, manu- 
scripts, and other works of art, were, 
in like manner, taken possession of 
and sent to Paris. Such were the 
first marks of Republican gratitude 
conferred on the Milanese. 

While the general was making the 
necessary arrangements for the go- 
vernment of the conquered provinces, 
imposing contributions, levying re- 
quisitions, the spirit of hostility to 
the new guests was already spread- 
ing with extraordinary rapidity. The 
licentious conduct of the troops ex- 
ceeded, indeed, all bounds.* The 
clergy were openly insulted, the 
churches desecrated, the peace of 
families destroyed by the lawless 
conduct of armed ruffians; the pro- 
perty of individuals seized at the will 


————» 


* On the 9th May General Dallemagne thus writes to the commander-in-chief, 
‘| have, in vain, used every effort to arrest the pillage. The guards I place are of 


no avail, and disorder is at its height. 


** Some terrible examples would be necessary ; but I know not whether I have 


authority to make them. 


‘* A man of honour suffers and feels himself disgraced by commanding a corps 


in which the worthless are so numerous,” 
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of the soldiers, or called in at the 
dictates of any petty chief who thought 
himself authorised to levy contribu- 
tions at pleasure. Many armics have 
since swept over the fertile plains of 
Lombardy ; but even to this day the 
most frightful tales are told of the 
brigand conduct pursued by the first 
Republican invader of the country. 
‘The blame of this misconduct does 
not, however, rest altogether with 
Napoleon, or the anes it falls prin- 
cipally on the French government, 
who left their troops without money 
or supplies, and, without these, dis- 
cipline cannot possibly be maintained. 
It is not to be expected that soldiers, 
with arms in their hands, will suffer 
want and famine when they see 
plenty around, and in the possession 
of those whom they deem their ene- 
mies. They feel that they have 
power, and naturally use it; and 
though thousands may use it with 
moderation, hundreds will abuse; 
and the misconduct of the few will 
not only blacken the fame of the 
many, but will gradually entice others 
to follow the criminal example ; till, 
from the minor excesses of the smaller 
number, the majority become fami- 
liar with every species of guilt and 
depravity. The French are neither 
a cruel nor blood-thirsty people ; on 
the contrary, no people are more 
easily excited to sentiments of gene- 
rosity and good feeling, and every 
rank of their army is full of men 
distinguished as much for humanity 
as for valour; but the very men 
who would rush fearlessly upon any 
danger in the field, will repress the 
best emotions of the heart, rather 
than face the coarse jest of some ruf- 
fian comrade deriding humanity in 
war, as a weakness unworthy of a 
soldier, and as only a fit attribute 
for a Parisian muscadin during the 
idle hours of peace and pleasure ; so 
that in the end a callous indifference 
to human suffering is considered a 
necessary proof and accompaniment 
of the true esprit militaire. 
Lombardy suffered from the ef- 
fects of these fatal causes; and it was 
not till the heavy contributions le- 
vied on the country itself, had ena- 
bled more regular supplies to be 
issued to the invaders, that discipline 
was in some degree restored ; in the 
first instance the excesses of the troops 
drove the inhabitants to open revolt, 
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Napoleon had left Milan, and was 
again at Lodi on his march towards 
the Mincio, when, on the 23d of 
May, news reached him that an in- 
surrection had broken out at Pavia, 
where three hundred French troops, 
forming the garrison of the castle, 
had been forced to surrender. Re- 
ports of the arrival of large Austrian 
armies were circulated among the 
people, the tocsin was sounded in the 
villages, and a rising was hourly ex- 
pected to take place at Milan. The 
army was immediately counter- 
marched, and Napoleon placing him- 
self at the head of a brigade of ar- 
tillery, some battalions of infantry, 
and three hundred horsemen, pro- 
ceeded directly to the capital. His 
reception was very different from 
what it had been ten days before: 
no resistance indeed was offered, but 
the streets were crowded with dark- 
browed men, whose gloomy aspects 
bore ample testimony of the hatred 
that lurked within their breasts. But 
their preparations had been tardy, and 
the French exertions were quick. All 
who were considered as ringleaders, 
or found to be armed, were seized 
and shot; hostages were taken from 
the principal families; and the clergy, 
nobility, and py ay informed 
that they would be held responsible 
for public tranquillity. 

This settled, Napoleon directed his 
march towards Pavia. At Benasco 
some seven or eight hundred armed 
peasants attempted to oppose further 
progress; they were instantly at- 
tacked and routed, and all who were 
taken put to the sword, and the vil- 
lage given to the flames after being 
duly sacked. On the morning of 
the 26th, the French appeared before 
Pavia, and vainly summoned the in- 
surgents to submit. The first attempt 
to force the gate also failed; but as 
the peasants had no artillery, they 
were soon driven from the walls by 
grape-shot; the gate was then burst 
open, the nearest houses seized and 
occupied, and the cavalry sent in to 
clear the streets. Submission soon 
followed, and its consequences also. 
The members of the municipality 
were ordered to be shot, the garrison 
decimated, the town set on fire in 
several places, and some given over 
to plunder, and to the license of the 
troops. 

These were the first of the many 
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acts of unhesitating ferocity that 
blacken the name of Napoleon. To 
order the cold-blooded execution of 
men who had taken arms in their 
country’s cause, who had respected 
the lives of the three hundred French 
prisoners that fell into their hands, 
was nothing short of deliberate mur- 
der. Committed, too, at a moment 
when the most splendid success, at 
the very outset of his career, might 
have been expected to create some 
generous feelings in the most callous 
heart, or called forth some high and 
gallant disdain of feeble adversaries ; 
but not a single exalted sentiment 
could be awakened, or one spark of 
noble flame kindled, in the worthless 
clay of which the heart of Napoleon 
was composed. When, in 1814, the 
throne of this ignoble man was threat- 
ened, when his own possessions were 
in danger, he then taunted the pea- 
santry of the south of France with 
their want of patriotism, their inert- 
ness in the cause of the country, 
in refraining to sweep the British 
invaders from the soil of the great 
nation: when his own cause was at 
stake, he called upon the foresters 
of the Vosgges to “ hunt the allied 
soldiers to death, even like wolves,”— 
called upon the people to repeat the 
very deeds for which he had butchered 
the unhappy Lombards. 

The Austrian troops had not been 
pursued after the battle of Lodi; 
they had retired behind the Mincio, 
and Beaulieu having thrown twenty 
of his best battalions into Mantua, 
and received some reinforcements 
from Germany, resolved again to try 
the fate of arms, and, if possible, to 
defend the passage of the river. 
Measures, however, were badly taken; 
the troops were dispersed along the 
banks, and on the 30th May, the 
French forced the passage after a 
brief action, in which little loss was 
experienced. 

It is a curious circumstance that 
both the adverse commanders were 
nearly taken on this occasion; and 
both at the same place, and from 
similar causes. Beaulieu was unwell 
at the village of St. Giorgio, near 
Borghetto, and had only time to es- 
cape from the French cavalry when 
they forced the passage of the bridge. 
Napoleon, seeing the Austrians in 
full retreat, after the action at Vil- 
laggio, thought the affair was at an 
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end, and having a severe headach, 
retired to St. Giorgio to take a foot- 
bath. While he was thus engaged, 
Sebottendorf’s hussars arrived, and 
the few French who were with their 
general had only time to close the 
gates of the inn and help the future 
ages to fly through the garden, 
and mount his horse with only one 
boot on: Massena’s division being 
close at hand, security was soon 
restored. 

Thus ended the passage of the 
Mincio, where entire divisions, with 
numerous batteries of artillery and 
squadrons of cavalry, remained inac- 
tive within reach and hearing of the 
scene of action, while a single batta- 
lion, with one piece of artillery, sus- 
tained against a whole army a com- 
bat, in the result of which the most 
important consequences depended. 

It is worthy of remark, perhaps, 
that the unfortunate Beaulieu lost 
Piedmont and Lombardy without 
being present in any of the actions 
fought by his troops. As he wasa 
man of the highest personal courage, 
this could only be matter of accident ; 
but the events of the campaign shew, 
nevertheless, how important it is for 
a general to be on the point nearest 
the enemy, so as to be in readiness to 
take advantage of every turn of for- 
tune ; and it is impossible to say what 
the face: of the world might be at 
this day had Beaulieu been present 
in every battle-field, and ready to 
gather all his forces around him 
the moment the time to strike had 
arrived. 

It was during some part of the 
campaign here attempted to be de- 
scribed, that, as biographers assure 
us, Napoleon entered into conversa- 
tion with an old Hungarian officer, 
who had been taken prisoner, and 
asked him, ‘“‘ What he thought of the 
state of affairs?” “ Nothing can be 
worse,” replied the old gentleman, 
who did not know he was addressing 
the French general; “ here is a young 
man who knows absolutely nothing 
of the rules of war; one day he is in 
our rear, next day on our flank, and 
then again in our front. Such viola- 
tion of the principles of the art of 
war is intolerable.” It is generally 
believed that the art prescribes the 
striking at the flank and rear, at the 
weak points of an army; and it was 
in their constant attempts to strike in 
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this manner that the Austrians ex- 
posed themselves to the direct facers 
—to use a pugilistic term — that 
Napoleon dealt them. The story, 
however, originated with himself, and 
should have been characterised by 
those who repeated it as a very poor 
device of his own invention. 

Napoleon, having allowed the Aus- 
trians ample time to retire, followed 
on the 3d of June. On the 4th he 
invested Mantua on both sides of the 
Mincio, the suburb of St. Giorgio, at 
the head of one of the causeways 
leading from the fortress to the main- 
land, and protected only by field- 
works, was taken by the French. 
Verona, having three bridges over the 
Adige, was next taken possession of ; 
those who, during the campaign, had 
without hesitation violated the neu- 
trality of Genoa, Parma, and Modena, 
were not likely, when victorious, to 
be checked by the neutrality of Ve- 
nice ; particularly as in their case the 
Austrians had set the example by 
the seizure of Peschiera. 

The Count of Provence, after- 
wards Louis XVIII, had resided 
some time at Verona, but was forced 
to leave it on the advance of the 
French ; and Napoleon, writing to 
the Directory, says, “I did not con- 
ceal from the inhabitants, that if the 
King of France,”—as the Republican 
general styles him,—* had not left 
the town before I d the Po, I 
should have burned to the ground a 
city audacious enough to believe it- 
self the capital of the French em- 
pire.” The “pranks” that vulgar 
insolence dressed in brief authority 
will play before high heaven, were 
never, perhaps, more strikingly illus- 
trated than by this conduct; for it is 
not a to see how the residence of 
an exiled prince within its walls, 
could make a provincial town of Italy 
fancy itself the capital of France. 
Unfortunately, however, the mean- 
ness of old-established authority will 
sometimes equal the insolence of 
newly-gained power ; and the last 
acts of the Venetian government,—a 
government that boasted of thirteen 
hundred years of rule and glory, 
were all, even in trifles, of a singu- 
larly ignoble character. When the 
Count of Provence was ordered to 
leave the Venetian territory, he 
= indignantly against the 

reach of hospitality, and desired 
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that the “Golden Book” should be 
brought to him, that, with his own 
hand, he might strike out his name 
from the list of Venetian nobles; 
claiming at the same time the sur- 
render of the sword which his ances- 
tor, Henri lV., had presented to the 
Signoria. The Podesta is said to 
have replied, “that, on the prince's 
application, the senate would not 
object to strike his name out of the 
* Golden Book ; and as to the sword 
of Henri IV., it would be returned 
whenever the twelve million of livres 
which that monarch had borrowed 
from the Republic were repaid.” An 
answer that certainly helps to lessen 
any regret which might be enter- 
tained for the fall of the government 
whence it emanated. 

The retreat of the Austrians into 
the Tyrol enabled Napoleon, after he 
had pushed some troops up the val- 
ley of the Adige to watch their mo- 
tions, to turn his attention in another 
direction. 

The military fate of Upper Italy 
having been decided for the moment, 
the course of policy to be adopted 
towards the Southern States had to 
be determined upon. While at Lodi, 
Napoleon had already received some 
intimation of an intended expedition 
beyond the Po. In a letter of the 
7th May, the Directory acquaint him 
that it is in “ contemplation” to 
divide the army into two separate 
commands; to send him, with one 
half, to Rome and Naples, while, with 
the other half, General Kellerman 
should continue to blockade Mantua 
and keep the Austrians in check. To 
augment the confusion, certain to 
result from such an arrangement, the 
Directory proposed to increase the 
power of the “ Representatives of the 
People” with the armies, so as to 
enable either of these functionaries 
to call for reinforcements from the 
army of his ——- whenever cir- 
cumstances should render it neces- 
sary. ‘That the French government 
already dreaded Napoleon's power, 
and fell upon this mode of crushing 
it, is not likely. He had always be- 
haved with the greatest deference to- 
wards the Directory ; and when they 
wrote their letter they had only re- 
ceived the news of the successes in 
the Apennines and the armistice of 
Cherasco, so that there could hardly 
be sufficient grounds for jealousy. 
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The plan was only one of the many 
crude, incongruous conceptions that 
so constantly emanated from Carnot 
and the other war ministers of the 
period. Napoleon neither resigned, 
nor threatened to resign, the com- 
mand of the army on this occasion, 
as so many writers assert ; he simply 
contented himself with combating 
the proposal, and told the Directory 
that the operations against Rome and 
Leghorn could be undertaken by 
detached columns, and that “one bad 
general was better than two good 
ones.” ‘To Carnot he explained,— 
what a war minister should, perhaps, 
have known without such informa- 
tion—that with 50,000 men, it would 
be impossible to keep the conquered 
country, blockade Mantua, march to 
Naples, and return in time to meet 
the Austrians, certain to advance for 
the relief of the fortress; and that at 
a season of the year “ when every 
day’s march would cost the army 
200 men.” ‘The Directory yielded 
the point with a serio-comic embar- 
rassment, worthy of notice. “You 
appear to desire, Citizen General,” 
said these unhappy rulers of empire, 
“to retain the sole direction of all 
the operations of the present cam- 
paign in Italy. The Directory has 
maturely reflected on this proposal, 
and the confidence which it reposes 
in your talents and republican zeal 
has decided the question in the affir- 
mative. General Kellerman will re- 
main at Chambery.” 

Napoleon having thus obtained 
free hands, determined to avail him- 
self of the interval of repose likely to 
follow on the banks of the Adige, 
and to improve his relations with the 
Southern States of Italy. General 
Augereau was despatched across the 
Po, to invade the Papal Legations of 
Ferrara and Bologna, while the com- 
mander-in-chief proceeded to Milan, 
and from thence to Tortona. At 
Brescia he already met the Prince of 
Belmonte Pignatelli, sent by the 
King of Naples to solicit an armis- 
tice, preparatory to a negotiation for 
peace. It was readily granted ; the 
Neapolitan dominions were, as we 
have just seen, too distant to be im- 
mediately attacked, and though the 
king had only aided the Austrians 
with a small corps of cavalry, de- 
spair, or conviction of the fate certain 
to follow submission, might drive 
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him to make greater exertions ; his 
secession from the alliance was there- 
fore a great point gained to the 
French, and would, besides, leave the 
Pope exposed without aid to the full 
weight of Republican vengeance. 

The siege of the citadel of Milan, 
which was already in progress, not 
requiring the presence of the com- 
mander-in-chief, Napoleon set out 
for Tortona, whence he despatched 
Colonel Lasnes with 1200 men, to 
punish the town of Aquato, and some 
of the imperial fiefs in the neighbour- 
hood, the inhabitants of which had 
taken arms against the French. A 
renewal of scenes acted at Pavia and 
Benaseo soon restored tranquillity : 
the insurgents were buried beneath 
the smoking ruins of their dwellings, 
and women and children left to weep, 
in desolation, over the graves of those 
who had been butchered for taking 
arms in their country’s cause. 

From Tortona Napoleon proceed- 
ed to Bologna, where the first intel- 
ligence that greeted him was worthy 
of the executioner of Pavia and Aqua- 
to. When Augereau’s division en- 
tered the Legations, a strong repub- 
lican spirit manifested itself among 
the citizens of the surrounding towns. 
Reggio, Parma, and Ferrara, raised 
national guards, and joined the 
French. Bologna went even farther, 
and declared itself a free republic 
under the protection of the Great 
Nation. In the country districts a 
very different feeling prevailed, and 
the small town of Lugo made open 
resistance, and a —— of French 
cavalry that attacked the place was 
repulsed with the loss of five men. 
A strong Republican force was im- 
mediately despatched to avenge this 
insult ; and, after a sharp resistance, 
the town was taken, plundered, and 
burned, and the male population put 
to the sword as usual. ‘The dull and 
brutal Augereau, who here began as 
a butcher, ultimately to end as a 
traitor, and under whose authority 
this ruthless deed was perpetrated, 
proclaimed it in the tone of a victor ; 
told the people of Romagna what 
had been the “ fate of the wives and 
daughters of the men of Lugo,” and 
warned them “ how they roused the 
French volcano.” An Italian writer, 
giving an account of the affair in the 
Gazette established at Bologna, after 
the arrival of the Republicans, con- 
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cludes thus, “ On Saturday morning 
the victorious army re-entered our 
city loaded with spoil, which was 
immediately put to sale in the market- 
place. The scene presented all the 


appearance of one of the richest fairs 
witnessed for a long time.” That 
the traffic was as honourable to the 
— as the sellers, need hardly be 
added. 


The Papal government, unpre- 
pared for the war, which had long 
been visibly impending over their 
heads, were totally unable to offer 
effectual resistance, and after having 
allowed the Austrians to be driven 
out of Italy for want of proper as- 
sistance, had nothing left but to sub- 
mit on any terms. The Spanish 
ambassador at Rome proceeded to 
Buonaparte’s head-quarters, and soli- 
cited an armistice for the Pope, 
which was granted on the following 
terms. Ferrara, Bologna, and An- 


cona, were to remain in the hands of 


the French ; his holiness was to pay 
a contribution of 21,000,000 of francs, 
furnish large supplies of military 
stores, and surrender a hundred pic- 
tures and works of art, to be selected 
at the pleasure of French commission- 
ers. ‘The future destroyer of the 
Republic stipulated, with a wretched 
affectation of Republican zeal, that 
the busts of the elder and younger 
Brutus should be included in the 
number. 

From Bologna Napoleon went to 
Florence, in order to furnish the 
Tuseans with an illustration of Re- 
publican good faith and respect for 
neutral rights. Tuscany had al- 
ways been at peace with France, its 
government, indeed, was the first 
which had acknowledged the new 
Republic ; but this was not enough to 
secure the country from Republican 
aggression. Under pretence of march- 
ing towards Rome, General Vaubois’ 
division entered the duchy; but the 
column had no sooner reached Pisa, 
than, turning to the right, it directed 
its march upon Leghorn, for the 
noble purpose of seizing any Eng- 
lish ships that might be found in a 
neutral port, or confiscating any 
English merchandise that might be 
discovered in the store-houses of the 
neutral city. The Republicans had 
been quick and cautious in their 
proceedings, but their conduct was 
already too well known not to have 
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excited suspicion; the English had 
been warned, and were on their 
guard; the merchant-ships eee 
and little merchandise was found in 
the place. To make amends, how- 
ever, the French levied contributions 
on the city and district in a manner 
to excite even the displeasure of Na- 
poleon, who remonstrated in strong 
terms with the Government Commis- 
sioner that superintended these dis- 
—— exactions, and who, it seems, 

ad for this special duty some autho- 
rity independent of the commander- 
in-chief. The Grand Duke, unable 
to resent the injuries, thought it 
best to shew every attention to the 
spoiler: he invited Napoleon to a 
splendid entertainment, and it is told 
that the latter repaid the politeness 
by the following speech delivered at 
the ducal table: “I have just re- 
ceived news,” he said, rubbing his 
hands in exultation, “ informing me 
that the citadel of Milan has fallen, 
and that your brother, the emperor, 
has no longer a foot of ground in 
Italy.” 

Some uncertainty seems at this 
time to press on Napoleon, as well 
as on the Directory, regarding the 
line of policy which was to be pur- 
sued towards the conquered pro- 
vinces. The government at Paris 
were at first eager to revolutionise all 
the neighbouring states that should 
be subdued; but this propagandist 
zeal cooled very much as the oppor- 
tunities for venting it offered them- 
selves. Whether the establishment 
of republics in the newly-conquered 
provinces would have been too de- 
cided a measure at a moment when 
the Directory were anxious to gain 
the good-will of the other European 
governments by moderation, and be 
received into the congregation of the 
world’s rulers; to become the friends 
—in a slight way, perhaps, the asso- 
ciates—of lords and princes, rather 
than continue the tools of a low de- 
mocracy, it is difficult to say; but 
though they still propose to found 
republics, they give no_ positive 
orders on the subject, and Napoleon 
acts a more ambiguous part still. 
In his proclamations he invariably 
— of only waging war against 
the governments and not against the 
people; he encourages the disaffected, 
and leads them to acts certain of call- 
ing down upon the perpetrators the 
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vengeance of their former rulers, but 
always stops short of extreme mea- 
sures, and oppresses the countries 
through the medium of existing au- 
thorities. Many have ascribed this 
conduct to deep policy, though it 
was probably nothing more than the 
middle course that men of medio- 
crity, wanting alike the guidance of 
high character and talents, naturally 
fall into when placed in novel and 
trying situations. Soon after his first 
success, he tells the Directory: “You 
must not reckon upon a revolution 
in Piedmont—it will come in time; 
but the minds of the people are still 
far from being prepared for such a 
change.” In announcing the occu- 
pation of Leghorn, he disapproves 
of the jurisdiction assumed by the 
French Commissioner as highly in- 
jurious, “unless,” as he says, “ the 
government wish to adopt the tone 
and policy of ancient Rome, which 
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is contrary to your institutions.” 
He recommends extreme modera- 
tion, and requests that no threat may 
be thrown out against any of the ex- 
isting governments. This, however, 
bodes them no great good, for at the 
very time he is writing this, and ac- 
cepting the hospitality of the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, he tells the Di- 
rectory: “You will, of course, per- 
ceive the impossibility of ultimately 
leaving the emperor's brother in pos- 
session of Tuscany.” Here was all the 
plundering spirit of ancient Rome 
without the high, direct, and manly 
tone of policy which shed some re- 
deeming lustre, some sparks of great- 
ness, and so many of glory, over its 
thousand years of crime and blood- 
shed. For the present, however, the 
Florence Museum was spared: Man- 
tua had greater charms for the con- 
queror than even the Medicean Venus 
herself. 


Cuarter [V. 
Siege of Mantua: Advance of Marshal Wurmser, and Battles of Lonati and Cas- 
tiglione.—Second Advance of Marshal Wurmser: Ports of Calliano and Bassano. 
—Combat of St. George.—State and Conduct of the Contending Parties, 


The citadel of Milan had fallen, 
the detached corps had rejoined the 
army, a powerful battering train, 
with anal stores, had been found 
at Ferrara and other places lately 
occupied by the French ; and it now 
became a question whether Mantua 
should be attacked in form, or whether 
the Austrian army which was assem- 
bling for its relief should first be en- 
countered. 

Beaulieu had resigned command, 
and it was known that Field-Marshal 
Wurmeer, an old officer of reputation, 
was to bring a reinforcement of 25,000 
men from the army of the Rhine, and 
assume the command of the Austrian 
forces in Italy: the time for his ar- 
rival was drawing near, and Napoleon 
hesitated. General Chasseloup, the 
chief of the engineers, and an officer 
of great skill, having however assured 
him that the fortress could be reduc- 
ed in fourteen days from the opening 
of the batteries, the siege was deter- 
mined upon. As, in all such cases, 
some pe took place, ground was 
not broken till the Ist of July, but 
the works were then carried on with 
so much spirit that the place was 
already near its fall, when, on the 
29th, the arrival of Marshal Wurm- 
ser caused the siege to be raised. 


Before we enter on the details of 
the actions we shall presently have 
to relate, we must here be allowed to 
point out, what certainly appears a 
very great oversight on the part of 
Napoleon, as one of the many proofs 
which tend to shew that, though be- 
ing a successful commander, he was 
never the great and transcendant 
military genius thousands would force 
us to believe. The importance of 
Mantua was sufticiently evident ; it 
had already checked his progress for 
nearly two months, it now prevented 
him from entering Germany and aid- 
ing the French armies of the Rhine, 
which were already pressing back 
the armies of the Archduke Charles 
and General Winterfield. So long 
as Mantua held out all the French 
conquests in Italy had to be risked 
on the fate of every battle, for it was 
perfectly evident that a defeat sus- 
tained beneath its walls would force 
them to abandon Lombardy, where 
they had no stronghold of conse- 

uence, and again seek shelter in the 
Riviera of Genoa, behind the Mari- 
time Alps. While Mantua was un- 
subdued the French could gain no- 
thing by victory, nor, as chance 
proved, by a succession of victories, 
except the precious time necessary 
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for reducing that important strong- 
hold; the question then is, Could not 
the object itself have been gained 
within a time that admitted of being 
fairly calculated, and without placing 
the fate of the whole campaign on 
every cast of the blood-reeking dice 
ofwar? We think the object could 
have been so gained; and by the 
simple process of returning to the 
old practice of covering the ope- 
rations of the siege by lines and cir- 
cumvallation. That such lines have 
been entirely exploded in modern 
times proves nothing; in war every 
thing depends upon circumstances, 
and what may be wise conduct at one 
moment may chance to be extreme 
folly at another: and here we think 
a lines would have been extreme 
wisdom; nor do we know that modern 
names stand so very high as to make 
us discard, by the mere weight of 
occasional practice, the method fol- 
lowed by Condé, ‘Turenne, Eugéne, 
and Montecucoli. These command-~ 
ers would all have resorted to such 
lines, and in the countless number 
of sieges carried on during the 
reign of Louis XIV., we only re- 
collect three instances of the pro- 
tecting entrenchments having been 
forced. The instances are Arras, 
Valenciennes, Turin, where the lines 
were very extensive and the de- 
fenders few in number. There has 
been a good deal of idle bravado 
scorn of ficld-works set up by 
military men in modern times, but 
the instances of such works having 
been stormed are, nevertheless, ex- 
tremely few. Frederick IL, with 
only 60,000 men, arrested 150,000 
Austrians and Russians, before the 
lines of Bunzelwitz; the Duke of 
Wellington’s fortified position of 
Torres-Vedras was respected by 
the soldiers who had overrun Eu- 
rope; and General Jackson’s lines 
at New Orleans proved what even 
untrained soldiers can effect be- 
hind good breastworks. The mili- 
tary profession begin to discover, 
late as the discovery is, that modern 
infantry can only shoot down their 
adversaries, and that slowly enough 
too; firing is their only mode of 
fighting, close combats being altoge- 
ther unknown. The natural con- 
clusion is, that those who stand be- 
hind good entrenchments have a 
great and decisive advantage over 
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those who assail such defences; and 
it is not likely that Wurmser's 
50,000 Austrians would have at- 
tacked, or made any impression on, 
lines of circumvallation thrown up 
in the most favourable situation for 
such works, having an extent of only 
8000 yards, and defended by 44,000 
French infantry, the best then known 
in Europe, and against whom the 
Austrians had always fought to dis- 
advantage in the field. That the 
Austrians might have overrun the 
open country if they had found the 
French posted within such lines, 
would have signified little. As 
stated, the town was near its fall 
when they arrived, and the French 
could easily, in the fertile plains 
of Lombardy, have collected sup- 
plies for the maintenance of the 
troops during the few days the army 
would have been confined within 
the entrenchments. General Clause- 
witz, a writer of high ability and a 
warm defender of Napoleon, who 
mentions this plan as feasible, says 
that it is now easy, judging after the 
event, and looking back on the his- 
tory of the campaign, to discover 
the advantages that would have re- 
sulted from the measure. This is, 
no doubt, true, but every ordinary 
judge in such matters can now see the 
advantages, and though such a per- 
son might not have observed them 
at the time, a man of genius should 
then have seen them; foresight and 
the power of taking a wide and com- 
prehensive view of the operations in 
progress being the very attributes by 
which such a character is distin- 
guished. Had Napoleon been the 
great man his eulogists wish to prove 
him, he would have discovered these 
advantages, particularly so as his 
professional education had made him 
familiar with the subject; but he 
shewed himself here, as on every 
other occasion, a mere dependant on 
the gallantry of his soldiers: his 
army was of the bravest, and it ef- 
fected great things. 

We must now say a few words of 
the theatre oi war on which were per- 
formed the most extraordinary series 
of actions recorded in military his- 
tory,—actions, the conduct and result 
of which, if properly related and 
brought out, should prove as in- 
structive to statesman as to soldiers. 

The line of front which the French 
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had to defend againt an Austrian 
army attempting the relief of Mantua, 
extended from Legnano on the Adige, 
below Verona, to Lonato, situated 
a few miles south of the south- 
western extremity of the Lake of 
Garda. As the distance from right 
to left did not exceed forty miles, two 
marches were sufficient to assemble 
the troops on any point of the posi- 
tion, and the nature of the country 
throws great obstacles in the way of 
any attack directed against the line 
of defence. ‘The Lake of Garda, 
thirty miles in length, and from 
three to ten in breadth, falls from 
the north, almost perpendicularly, 
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upon the left of the line, and breaks 
all direct approach from that quarter. 
To the eastward, and nearly parallel 
to the lake, runs the Adige, leaving 
only a mountainous isthmus, of from 
five to ten miles in breadth, between 
its waters and those of the lake, 
opposite the southern extremity of 
which the river issues from the 
mountains, and bending to the east- 
ward, continues that course till it 
falls into the Adriatic ; thus covering 
by its easterly course the right of the 
French position, even as its southern 
course Bained to break any onset 
directed against the front and centre 
of that position. 
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Between Legnano and the Adri- 
atie the country is so marshy and in- 
tersected by canals, rivers, and water- 
courses, as to be very nearly im- 
passable for an army advancing in the 
face of an enemy; besides, by di- 
verging so far to the left, an army 
marching from Germany to the relief 
of Mantua would naturally abandon 
its own basis of operation, expose itself 
to be attacked in the rear, and cut 
off from its proper line of communi- 
cation. In like manner, an army ad- 
vancing to the westward of the Lake 
of Garda would diverge too far to 
the right of its basis of operation, and 
expose itself to be cut off by seeing its 
left flank turned, though thecountry is 


See 


far more practicable in that direction. 
It was only from Legnano to Lonato, 
therefore, that the French were as- 
sailable, and posted behind the ob- 
stacles mentioned, they could move 
with the greatest facility along the 
whole of their field of operation, an 
advantage that far more than out- 
weighed the numerical superiority of 
their adversaries. ‘The French army 
was about 46,000 effective men; of 
these 10,000 or 11,000 remained 
under General Serruier to observe 
Mantua, leaving, by French accounts, 
33,000 disposable for the approaching 
contest. Wurmser brought 46,000 
men into the field, a force which 
Napoleon and his biographers have 
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augmented in the most shameful 
manner. In the Memoirs of Na- 
poleon, vol. i. p. 8, and in Las Cases, 
vol. ii. page 152, the strength of the 
Austrians is stated at 100,000 men, 
including 15,000 in Mantua, leaving 
Napoleon, with his thirty odd thou- 
sand soldiers, to encounter 85,000 
enemies in the field. In the third 
volume of the Memoirs, Wurmser's 
army is estimated at 80,000, includ- 
ing the effective garrison of Mantua, 
leaving the marshal a superiority 
of only 40,000 in the field; but in 
the fourth volume of the Memoirs, 
page 323, we again find the Aus- 
trians between 70,000 and 80,000 in 
the field, giving them a superiority 
of 40,000 or 50,000 over the French. 
And to a great extent these extra- 
vagancies have actually found their 
way into history. 

The storm which, during the 
month of July, had been gathering 
in the Tyrol, now burst forth, and, 
like loosened avalanche from Alpine 
height, rolled down in fury on the 
plains of Lombardy. But its strength 
was soon broken, and the mass 
striking against the obstacles already 
mentioned was splintered into frag- 
ments at the very outsct of its course. 
The right division of Wurmser’s 
army, consisting of 15,000 men, com- 
manded by General Quasdanowitch, 


advanced by the western shore of 


the Lake of Garda; the centre co- 
lumn, under the field-marshal him- 
self, followed the mountain-road, 
over the isthmus between the lake 
and the Adige; while General Me- 
las, with the left division, was on 
the left bank of the river. These 
two divisions, forming together 31,000 
men, were sufficientl. near to lend 
each other support, but could only 
come into communication with the 
right division on the southern shores 
of the lake, that is, exactly on 
the front of the French position ; 
an error which proved the source 
of all the disasters that followed. 
Whether the object of this sepa- 
ration was to avoid crowding the 
whole army on the roads leading over 
Monte Baldo, and through the val- 
ley of the Adige, or to cut off the 
retreat of the French to Milan—plan- 
ning already how to augment the 
results of a victory before it had been 
achieved—it is impossible to say ; 
though the danger of the arrange- 
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ment must have been evident from 
the first. 

Massena, with his division, occu- 
pied the valley of the Adige, and the 
isthmus between that river and the 
lake: his advanced posts were in 
front of Rivoli, on the road leading 
over Monte Baldo. Here he was 
attacked on the morning of the 29th 
July, and though it could not be 
intended that a single division should 
oppose the advance of the main body 
of the Austrian army, he made se- 
rious resistance, and was driven back 
to Piovani, having lost several pieces 
of artillery and a considerable num- 
ber of men in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners. On the western shore of 
the lake the Austrians were also 
successful ; and while Wurmser was 
forcing back Massena, General Quas- 
danowitch was driving the French 
from Salo and Brescia, inflicting 
some loss upon them at both places. 
At Salo an entire French battalion 
was cut off, and forced to take refuge 
in an old castle near the town; but 
such was the gallant spirit by which 
the Republican troops were then ani- 
mated, that, though destitute of pro- 
visions, they defended their post for 
eight-and-forty hours against the 
vastly superior force by which they 
were assailed. A single battalion, 
however, could not arrest an army, 
and every thing seemed to prosper 
for the Austrians. 

And here we come upon one of 
these circumstances in Napoleon's 
history which his followers have 
been so anxious to keep out of sight, 
and which, but for his subsequent 
quarrel with General Augereau,would 
never, perhaps, have been very gene- 
rally known. The advantages gained 
by the Austrians on the 29th were 
of no decisive nature; their armies 
had not effected a junction; they had 
struck no serious blow against the 
French divisions, which they had at- 
tacked, and had carried no position of 
the slightest importance ; the French 
had lost some time, and nothing 
more; and yet we find that Napo- 
leon was so dispirited by the state of 
affairs, so broken down and destitute 
of all power of acting and deciding, 
that at a council of war, held at Ro- 
verbello on the 30th, he could come 
to no resolution, and spoke only of 
retiring across the Po. It was on 
the urgent remonstrance of Auge- 
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reau, that the resolution of marching 

inst the enemy was adopted. The 
upholders of Buonaparte have, of 
course, denied the accuracy of this 
statement, declaring that the com- 
mander-in-chief was = desirous of 
trying the resolution of his generals ; 
but the conduct ascribed to him 
tallies so much with his behaviour 
on other occasions, that we cannot 
possibly doubt its accuracy, especially 
as the excuse offered by his friends 
is a puerility unfit to impose even 
upon children. 

The necessary materials for a very 
clear and intelligible account of the 
series of actions, known under the 
general name of the battle of Cas- 
tiglione, of which we have now to 
give a brief view, are unfortunately 
still wanting: the French statements 
are as destitute of truth as of con- 
sistency; and the Austrian confiden- 
tial reports, which throw so much 
light on other parts of the campaign, 
are extremely deficient regarding this 
particular act of the drama. We 
shall, therefore, state only what may 
now be considered as fairly authen- 
ticated, without attempting to recon- 
cile some apparent contradictions. 

There being no possibility of co- 
vering the siege of Mantua against 
both the Austrian corps advancing 
to its relief; and the time necessary 
for saving the battcring train hav- 
ing been Jost by indecision, no alter- 
native remained but to leave things 
as they were, and to march against 
the enemy's columns that were threat- 
ening the communication with Mi- 
lan: it was the nearest, and was 
probably known to be the weakest 
also. Parks, stores, guns, and works, 
were abandoned with the utmost pre- 
cipitation; and on the evening of 
the 30th the whole army crossed 
the Mincio, and, leaving behind onl 
two rear-guards under General Pi- 
geonand Valette,moved onto confront 
General Quasdanowitch. He was 
soon found, for on the 31st the ad- 
vanced corps of the two armies en- 
countered at Lonato. Fortune at 
first smiled upon the Austrians, but 
the augmenting number of the Re- 
publicans having soon convinced 
Quasdanowitch that he had the whole 
French army to deal with, he fell 
back to Gavardo. While this com- 
bat was in progress in the centre, 
General Sotiret was despatched to 
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Salo, to relieve General Guyeux; 
who, with his brave battalion, ‘still 
defended himself in the old castle at 
the entrance of that town: here also 
the French were successful, and hay- 
ing liberated their countrymen, they 
fell back on the main body of their 
army. The fruits of these victories, 
though not great, were risked by a 
most.unaccountable march. Taking 
with him two divisions of his army, 
NapoleSp set out late at night on 
the P'steyor Brescia, where he ar- 
rivea at eight o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning. Having dispersed the 
few Austrian picquets who were found 
in the place, he returned to Monte 
Chiaro on the 2d of August; the in- 
activity of his adversaries saved him 
from the consequences of this false 
movement. 

During these operations, Wurm- 
ser, who seems to have advanced 
very slowly, reached Mantua, which 
he entered on the Ist of August. 
Finding the siege raised, the artillery 
abandoned, and every thing left in 
a manner indicating a confused and 
hasty retreat on the part of the ene- 
my, the field-marshal concluded that 
the victory was already achieved, 
and that its fruits only had to be 
gathered in. He, therefore, con- 
tented himself with sending some 
troops of the garrison to pursue Ge- 
neral Serruier’s division, which had 
taken the direction of Borgoforte, 
while General Liptay, with one of 
the corps of the liberating army, was 
despatched across the Mincio, to fall 
upon any of the enemy’s troops which 
might still be found in that direc- 
tion. It was only on the evening of 
the 2d of August that Wurmser re- 
ceived the tidings of the check expe- 
rienced by Quasdanowitch—a dela 
easily accounted for, since the Frenc 
army now inte between the 
two Austrian divisions. But even 
yet there might have been hope, had 
there been energy and activity. Ge- 
neral Liptay had crossed the Mincio 
on the Ist; on the 2d he fell in with 
the French rear-guards under Ge- 
nerals Pigeon and Valette ; the first 
effected its retreat in some sort of 
order, but the second was completely 
routed and dispersed at Castiglione, 
the fugitives carrying the alarm even 
to Monte Chiaro, where Napoleon 
had just arrived after his march to 
Brescia. The French had hitherto 
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been striking towards the west, and 
the hard blow which now hit them 
came directly from the east: had it 
been struck by the whole of Wurm- 
ser’s army, instead of a single divi- 
sion, it would have proved final and 
decisive; nothing could then have 
saved the Republicans. But fortune 
still wavered, and skill having been 
about equal on both sides, it was 
only by an additional pouring out of 
gallant blood, that the scales of either 
host could be made to sink. 

Napoleon believing, it would seem, 
that he had inflicted a serious loss 
on Quasdanowitch in the action of 
the 3lst, thought it sufficient, after 
having given the enemy three days’ 
respite, to send the divisions of 
General Despinois, Guyeux, and 
D’Allemagne, making in all about 
8000 men, in pursuit of the van- 
quished. Castiglione had to be re- 
taken, a service for which Augereau’s 
division, and the cavalry under Ge- 
neral Kilmaine, were destined. Na- 
poleon himself, with Massena’s divi- 
sion, and his other reserves, remained 
near Lonato, ready to act according to 
circumstances. This army was thus to 
act on two opposite points; Augereau, 
in his attack on Castiglione, faced to 
the south-east the troops sent in pur- 
suit of Quasdanowitch to the north- 
west. In their attack on Castiglione 
the French were successful: Liptay 
was forced to leave the place after a 
long and severe struggle ; but against 
Quasdanowitch they were, at first, 
less fortunate. 

This general, though checked in 
the action of the 31st, had not been 
defeated, and naturally considered it 
his duty to make an effort to join his 
commander on the Mincio, or to aid 
him in his attack on the French 
army, which, owing to the firing at 
Castiglione on the previous day, he 
might, perhaps, think in progress: 
fatal as the resolution proved, we 
can hardly blame the spirit that sug- 
gested it. He was, therefore, in full 
advance from Gavardo, beyond which 
he had never retreated, when he fell 
in with his pursuers. The corps of 
Despinois and D’ Allemagne, too weak 
to resist the Austrian superiority, 
were instantly overthrown, and, as it 
seems, completely dispersed ; but Ge- 
neral Guyeux’ corps marching on the 
road to Salo, to the right of the one 
by which the Austrians were advan- 
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cing, passed the hostile columns and 
reached that place in safety: having 
met with little or no opposition, they 
were thus in rear of the foe, and the 
fortune of battle, in which they took 
no share, was to decide whether they 
were to be cnt off themselves, or to 
aid in cutting off others. 

Quasdanowitch, ignorant or un- 
mindful of the march of this feeble 
corps, followed up his success, at- 
tacked and carried Lonato, making 
prisoner General Pigeon, who com- 
manded the troops stationed there, 
and captured part of the artillery of 
Massena’s division. Affairs were in 
this dangerous position when Napo- 
leon arrived from St. Marco with 
the rest of Massena’s troops, and 
restored the action. Here again the 
fronts were inverted: the Austrians, 
who had taken Lonato, were obliged 
to face to the right about, to the 
westward from whence they had 
come, to oppose these new adversaries ; 
and Napoleon, instead of striving to 
cut off their retreat, seems, as far as 
accounts are intelligible, to have 
forced his way through their centre, 
and to have regained his original 
front, leaving them their line of re- 
treat perfectly open. This breaking 
through the enemy's line has been 
praised as a very splendid manceuvre 
by all historians and biographers ; 
of its real consequences, however, 
they say nothing. The Austrians, 
however, made the most of it, find- 
ing themselves outnumbered, and re- 
ceiving no intelligence of Wurmser'’s 
army ; hearing, perhaps, the fire re- 
ceding from Castiglione, instead of 
advancing, they fell back by the 
same road they had come, without 
being molested in their retreat : three 
battalions of the left wing were se- 
parated from the main body; and, 
as we shall see, forced to surrender 
on the following day. 

This is a brief and very imperfect 
outline of the operations of the 3d of 
August; for, besides the actions of 
Lonato and Castiglione, several others 
were fought on various points with 
different success. But we have no 
perfect account of them. Napoleon's 
report to the Directory, written after 
the final battle of Castiglione, evinces 
only a most extraordinary confusion 
of ideas, and an inability to give even 
a clear account of what had passed 
under his own eyes: all the events 
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had been so much in his favour, that 
there could be no object in mystify- 
ing their progress, had he possessed 
the power of describing them in an 
intelligible manner. Where the ideas 
are clear, it is not likely that the 
writing will be obscure. 

But Fortune's scales still remained 
balanced, notwithstanding the suc- 
cess we have described; though a 
victory was evidently leaning to- 
wards the side of the French. Quas- 
danowitch’s corps might now be 
considered as fairly disposed of; and 
even the main army under Wurmser 
was no longer intact, since Liptay’s 
division had been repulsed from Cas- 
tiglione. The fate of battle was, 
however, to be tried anew, and both 
parties employed the 4th of August 
to collect all their strength for the 
approaching combat. 

During the interval an additional 
piece of good fortune befell the French. 
The three Austrian battalions sepa- 
rated from their main body on the 
previous day, had attempted to retire 
by the road to Salo. Finding it, 
as we have related, occupied by the 
troops of General Guyeux, they re- 
turned, and endeavoured to make 
their way along the southern shores 
of the lake, in hopes of falling in 
with some of Wurmser’s division. 
Strangely enough they reached Lo- 
nato without hinderance; and not 
knowing how matters stood, sum- 
moned the French to surrender. Na- 
poleon himself was in the place with 
a brigade of Massena’s division, which 
was in the immediate vicinity; he 
treated this summons as an insult 
offered to the commander-in-chief of 
an army in the midst of his troops, 
and ordered the Austrians instantly 
to lay down their arms or to take 
the consequences. From the frag- 
ments of three dispersed battalions, 
ignorant of their situation, little 
could be expected ; they complied, and 
surrendered to the number of about 
1000 men; they had three pieces of 
artillery with them. The story of 
4000 men having been aan by 
Napoleon, attended only by his staff 
and asmall escort — of the deception 
practised upon the Austrian officer, 
who was led blindfolded into an open 
village, as if carrying a summons to 
a besieged fortress, belongs to the 
class of idle fictions only calculated 
to amuse unreflecting credulity. 
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The great error of the Austrians 
here was to summon the French ; 
their only chance would have been a 
sudden onset before the astonished 
enemy could re-collect themselves, 
and observe the small number of the 
assailants, for confusion always mag- 
nifies the foe. Such an attempt suc- 
ceeded at Dego, and might, perhaps, 
have succeeded here, though the 
chances were infinitely less promis- 
ing; but military history is full of 
instances shewing how readily For- 
tune smiles on those who trust boldly 
and blindly to her favour. 

The final action between the main 
armies was fought on the 5th, near 
Castiglione. Wurmser brought, as we 
now on less than 20,000 men into 
the field; Napoleon, who was joined 
by Serruier’s division during the 
combat, had about 30,000 men. The 
Austrians had thrown up some field- 
redoubts to cover their left flank, and 
the capture of these works seems to 
have been attended with a heavy loss 
to the French; on other points, the 
battle does not appear to have been 
very obstinately contested. Ser- 
ruier’s division having, by a rapid 
march, evaded the corps of General 
Messaros, appeared so unexpectedly 
in the rear of the Austrians, that 
Marshal Wurmser himself was, for a 
moment, in danger of being taken: 
his second line was obliged to make 
front against this new enemy who 
was, indeed, arrested in his progress. 
But the flank movement was evi- 
dently a signal for the rest of the 
French army to press on, and the 
Austrians, considering themselves 
unable to sustain a combined and 
renewed onset, retired in good order, 
and without being pursued. They 
had lost, besides twenty pieces of ar- 
tillery, 3000 men in killed, wounded, 
and prisoners. Wurmser, having re- 
victualled Mantua, and augmented 
the garrison to 15,000 men, retired 
gainers into the Tyrol; he had 

ost, in all, 16,400 men and 71 pieces 
of artillery during the expedition. 
The French confess to have lost 7000 
men. In the Memoirs of Napoleon, 
vol. i. p. 8, the Austrian loss is stated 
at 40,000 men. 

The boundless admiration and as- 
tonishment excited in Europe by the 
termination of this second act of the 
Italian drama, caused the world to 
overlook the most essential feature of 
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the whole transaction. Lost in won- 
der of what is termed the resplendent 
genius of Napoleon, and looking in 
scorn on his unhappy adversary, they 
forgot that the despised and defeated 
commander — whose many errors 
were, no doubt, evident enough — 
was, nevertheless, the one who had 
principally succeeded in his object, 
and obtained the greatest share of 
advantages for the cause which he 
supported ; and yet such is the fact. 
Mantua was within a few days of its 
fall when Wurmser’s advance com- 
menced ; he raised the siege and cap- 
tured the battering train, which 
could not be renewed, and thus 
enn all possibility of reducing the 
ortress, except by the tedious process 
of blockade, entirely out of the ques- 
tion. To have counterbalanced this 
advantage gained by the Austrians, 
Napoleon ought to have achieved 
such a victory over Wurmser as to 
have laid the Tyrol and German 

itself open to invasion ; but no such 
victory was gaincd, whatever the 
French may assert to the contrary, 
for their army was for the next six 


months chained down to the banks of 


the Adige. 

The conduct of the Austrians 
seems, however, to have been very 
unaccountable. Their object was 
to relieve Mantua, to beat the 
French, and reconquer Italy. The 
simplest mode of eftecting this — and 
the simplest is always the best in war 
— certainly, was to keep their army 
together and fight a general action, 
in which their superiority gave them 
the best chance of success. If, on the 
contrary, they sought to gain their 
object by strategical movements — as 
it was in part gained by the raising 
of the siege of tua, it was their 
evident interest to avoid the battles 
of Lonato and Castiglione — which 
would have been easy—to have fallen 
back before the main force of the 
French, and acted on the plan after- 
wards followed in 1813. But they 
wished, it seems, to secure great re- 
sults from victory before it was 
achieved ; tried to cut off the retreat 
of their yet unvanquished enemies ; 
thought, no doubt, of making the 
French divide the forces, forgetting 
that they commenced by dividing 
their own. They seem not to have 
recollected that in war the greatest 
results are only to be purchased by 
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the greatest risks; and here all the 
success achieved by the first move- 
ments was lost by fighting battles no 
longer necessary, and with divided 
forces vastly inferior to the collected 
body of the enemy. 

Notwithstanding this failure, the 
most brilliant success was still 
within reach of the Austrians had 
the cabinet of Vienna known how 
to avail itself of the favourable 
circumstances which shall be shewn 
farther on: at present we mast re- 
sume the thread of military cpera 
tions, noticing only, by a few words, 
the events that happened beyond 
the sphere of the theatre of war on 
which we are engaged; but which 
exercised, nevertheless, some influ- 
ence on the result of the campaign. 

The States of Italy remained tran- 
quil during the operations round 
Mantua; the success of the Austrians 
had been too transitory to encourage 
cither people or governments to rise 
against the French, who were now 
beginning to be universally disliked 
by all ranks and classes. It was only 
at Ferrara that Cardinal Matei ven- 
tured to call upon the people to take 
arms, which had so soon to be laid 
down again. When after the battle of 
Castiglione the warlike prelate was 
brought before Buonaparte to answer 
for his conduct, he only uttered the 
word “ peccavi,” and the conqueror, 
satisfied with victory, was content to 
order him a penance of seven days’ 
prayer and fasting in a convent. 

In Germany the Republicans had 
made great progress; the armies of 
Moreau and Jourdan had, at the 
moment of which we are speaking, 
reached the height of Ratisbon ; they 
had been yictorious in every action, 
and all attempts to arrest their ad- 
vance had completely failed. The 
Archduke Charles proposed, indeed, 
to avail himself of the distance that 
separated the two hostile armies, the 
one of which was in Swabia, the 
other in Franconia, and to strike 
a blow with his combined force 
against one of them before the other 
could come to its aid; but this was 
only a project in contemplation, the 
result of which could not be de- 
pended upon; while actual reverses 
were suffered in every quarter. On 
one hand, the government of Saxony 
and the States of Swabia were for- 
saking the Austrian cause, and with- 
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drawing their troops from the arch- 
duke’s army; on the other, Spain 
was signing an offensive and defen- 
sive alliance with France ; a measure 
that could hardly fail to have some 
weight with the governments of 
Italy. England, though engaged in 
a life-and-death contest, was ignorant 
how a great war should be car- 
ried on; and instead of striking 
at the vital points of an adversary’s 
power, frittered away her forces in 
puny efforts directed against sugar 
islands and distant colonies, leaving 
her ally unsupported in the field at 
the very time when a small and efti- 
cient army, employed on the coast of 
Italy, might have produced the most 
decisive events in favour of the 
general cause. 

The French government no sooner 
heard of the victories achieved near 
Mantua than they immediately urged 
upon Napoleon the expediency of 
following the Austrians into the 
Tyrol, and completing their destruc- 
tion. “If General Wurmser obtains 
any respite,” they say, “he will be 
able to detach troops which, joined 
to the force of the Archduke Charles, 
may possibly fall upon the army of 
the Rhine, and combat it with suc- 
cess.” Nothing could be more stra- 
tegically correct than this view, and 
the wonder is, that, as we shall see 
presently, the Austrians did not per- 
ceive the great advantage their posi- 
tion in the Tyrol then gave them. 
Napoleon, however, instead of com- 
plying with the plan of the Direc- 
tory, has a project of his own: he 
wishes to march on Trieste, to destroy 
that city altogether with its harbour, 
and then penetrate into Germany. 
This project, independently of its 
being in the regular Vandal style, 
promised, as certain as any thing can 
be certain in war, to cause the total 
destruction of the French army, and 
was, therefore, negatived by the 
Directory, though with great and 
evident deference for Napoleon's 
opinion. While these discussions 
were carrying on, the armies had, to 
some extent, been reinforced and re~ 
equipped. Straitened as the Aus- 
trian government were in Germany, 
they had, nevertheless, sent about 
6000 men into the Tyrol; some regi- 
ments had also joined Napoleon, so 
that by the al of August, at the 
moment when operations were about 
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to be resumed, the French army 
counted 45,000, and the Aus- 
trians 40,000 men, present with 
their corps. According to the plan 
projected for the advance of the 
Austrians, Marshal Wurmser was to 
move along the valley of the Brenta 
with about 22,000 men, and proceed 
to Mantua, by the way of Verona; 
while General Davidowitch, leaving 
6000 men to guard the Tyrol, was to 
descend into the valley of the Adige 
with 14,000 men, and take off the 
attention of the French from the 
main column of the army, or to at- 
tack them if it could be done with 
advantage; Wurmser himself acting 
in like manner, and threatening the 
rear of the enemy if they turned 
against Davidowitch. It is perfeetly 
evident from the Austrian account of 
their own plan, which was drawn up 
by General Lauer of the engineers, 
and not as before by the chief of the 
quartermaster-general’s staff, that it 
emanated altogether from a complete 
confusion of ideas. Nothing what- 
ever was to be gained by advancing 
to Mantua, that fortress was in no 
danger, and was not even besieged. 
The only object to be attained by an 
advance into Lombardy, was to drive 
the French away from before the 
place, and to reconquer the Milanese ; 
but this could only be effected by 
defeating them in a decisive battle, 
and such a battle was not to be gained 
by divided forces against the com- 
bined forces they would have to en- 
counter. Least of all were precarious 
maneuvres to be employed against 
the French, whose only method of 
war consisted in marching right down 
upon the enemy and attacking him at 
once ; striking the hardest possible 
blows at the nearest and most acces- 
sible foe. This had been their sys- 
tem from the commencement of the 
revolutionary war ; it had been acted 
upon with wonderful success during 
the Italian campaign, and every addi- 
tional victory tended of course to 
give it force, to augment the gallant 
soldiership of the men, and the con- 
fidence and spirit of enterprise of the 
commanders. During the present 
operations we shall see them display 
a degree of spirit, energy, and activity 
which has been rarely equalled, and 
from which it wank be unjust to 
withhold a tribute of the 


ighest 
admiration. 
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It is not very clear what Napo- 
leon’s object was when he broke forth 
at the end of August.* Historians 
tell us, indeed, that having pene- 
trated Wurmser’s project, he deter- 
mined to fall upon Davidowitch with 
all his forces, as soonas the main body 
of the Austrian army should be at 
too great a distance to lend him sup- 

rt. Unfortunately for this bril- 
iant conception, it vanishes, like so 
many others ascribed to Napoleon, 
before dates, distances, 2nd the un- 
premeditated words of his own des- 
patches. But if we do not know his 
exact object on this occasion, we 
know the result of his expedition, 
which could hardly be more striking 
or successful. 

Leaving the usual corps of obser- 
vation before Mantua, and some 
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troops under General Kilmain at Ve- 
rona, he advanced with great rapi- 
dity towards the head of the Lake 
of Garda. General Vaubois marched 
on the western shore of the lake, 
Massena over Monte Baldo and the 
isthmus, and Augereau on the left 
bank of the Adige. While the French 
were thus moving upon Trent, and 
almost due north, Wurmser’s army 
was leaving that place in three suc- 
cessive divisions, and marching to 
the southward on Bassano; the hos- 
tile armies thus passing each other 
to the right on different tacks, as 
seamen would, perhaps, express it. 
On the 3d of September, the French 
drove the advanced posts of the Aus- 
trians back upon Moriand St. Marco, 
and as General Davidowitch had gone 
to Trent, to hold a last conference 
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a Let him speak for himself. In the St. Helena Memoires, he says, “ Wurmeer, 
reinforced by 20,000 men, was in the Tyrol, and beginning his movement for the 
teliet of Mantua, by marching through the gorges of the Brenta, Bassano, and the 
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with Field-marshal Wurmser, and 
did not return to his head-quarters 
at Roveredo, till early on the morn- 
ing of the 4th, he only learned that 
the enemy were in force when it was 
already too late to take the best 
measures for defence. That this 
error, or want of arrangement, led 
to the loss of many brave men, can- 
not be doubted, but it was trifling 
compared to what followed. 

Early on the morning of the 4th, 
the French attacked the posts of 
Mori and St. Marco. As there were 
only two Austrian brigades present, 
they fell back, fighting, and appear 
to have conducted their retreat with 
great steadiness and regularity; re- 
pulsing the French cavalry who at- 
tempted to break them, both before 
and after they had retired through 
Roveredo. In one of these charges 
General Dubois was killed. ‘They 
intended to assemble their different 
corps at Calliano, a position of great 
strength, where they proposed to 
make a stand. This position can 
only be approached in front through 
a narrow gorge, a sort of Italian 
Thermopylae, of about one hundred 
and fifty yards in breadth, having 
the rapid and foaming Adige on one 
side, and a precipitous rocky emi- 
nence, crowned by an ancient ba- 
ronial castle on the other: the pass 
is, besides, protected by the hamlet of 
La Pietra and an old loopholed wall, 
so that no position can have a stronger 
front. ‘The main body of the two 
brigades had passed through the de- 
file, and had already established them- 
selves in their bivouacs on the open 
ground to the rear, and trusting to 
the strength of the pass, they had 
piled their arms, and were preparing 
to dress their dinners. With proper 
arrangements all this might have 
been effected in perfect safety ; asingle 
error in judgment made it the cause 
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of irreparable ruin. Instead of hav- 
ing troops properly posted in the 
defences of the pass,—having the 
men and officers settled in their po- 
sition, familiar with its points of 
strength and weakness, and coolly 
prepared to take up the rear-guard 
and to resist the enemy if he pressed, 
the duty was left to be performed by 
the rear-guard itself. This body, 
consisting of 1700 men, of the 
regiment of Preiss, commanded by 
Colonel Weidenfeld, was ordered to 
make front on reaching La Pietra, 
and to defend the gorge. Nume- 
rically the corps was sufficiently 
strong for the purpose, but it had 
been sharply engaged during the re- 
treat, and was closely pressed upon 
by the enemy, who gave the soldiers 
no time to settle in their new posi- 
tion. ‘The Republicans, elate with 
recent success, and panting for vic- 
tory, attacked La Pietra with great 
resolution; and, while swarms of 
tirailleurs ascended the height on 
one side, and extended along the 
banks of the river on the other, the 
head of Massena’s division, advanc- 
ing in close column under the pro- 
tection of eight pieces of artillery, 
carried the village. The astonished 
Austrians, unable to obtain a firm 
footing behind their defences, were 
thrown back into the pass: victors 
and vanquished rushed headlong 
through the dark defile, where the 
tempest of war, gathering strength 
from the narrow limits within which 
it was compressed, swept the fugi- 
tives in fury along, till the broken 
bands, seeing no other hope of safety, 
threw themselves into a wooded glen 
that carried them away, indeed, from 
the scene of havoc, but left the 
French in full possession of the road 
leading into the unprotected Aus- 
trian camp. 

So rapid had been the flight from 


Lower Adige; while Davidowitch was left with 25,000 men for the protection of the 
Tyrol. Nupoleon, feeling how important it was to occupy the Austrian army, and 
prevent them from detaching forces against the French army of the Rhine, which was 
already approaching the plains of Bavaria, had no sooner penetrated Wurmser’s plan, 
than ke resolved to assume the offensive, and beat that general in detail.” That is, as 
soon as he had discovered that the Austrian army was marching on Mantua and not 
into Germany, he assumed the offensive, to prevent them from marching into Ger- 
many. Besides he forgets his own despatches, written after the capture of Trent, 
by which it is shewn that he did not know Wurmser’s plan, for in his letter of the 5th 
September, he tells the Directory that Wurmser had “ fled to Bassano ;” and next 
day he says that ‘* Wurmser has thrown himself towards Bassano, in order to cover 
Trieste.” All these pretended plans, formed on the asserted discovery of the Ause 
\sian’s projects, are mere fables, as gross as they are worthless, 
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La Pietra, and through the pass, 
that not a single messenger was de- 
spatched to apprise the troops at 
Calliano of what had happened ; not 
a single fugitive reached the camp; 
the firing of the artillery was un- 
heeded ; or, as afterwards stated, not 
even heard;* and now ruin was 
there. The French, leaving the 
fragment of the rear-guard unpur- 
sued, continued their onward course ; 
their cavalry threw themselves upon 
the camp of the astonished and un- 
prepared Austrians, which was soon 
one mass of utter confusion. Not a 
single company or battalion was 
under arms; not a squadron was 
mounted. In this hour of fear the 
officers vainly attempted to rally 
some troops; the charging horse- 
men gave no time to form or collect, 
all sought safety in wild flight; 
swarms of scattered soldiers spread 
wide and far in every direction, and 
the road to ‘Trent was instantly co- 
vered with artillery, baggage, ammu- 
nition-carts, mounted and dismounted 
soldiers, who hurried to that town 
for shelter. The French followed 
fast, and slew and captured vast 
numbers. A few parties of infantry, 
gathered at last round their officers, 
and brought down some of the fore- 
most pursuers, a slight respite was 
then gained, till, in the end, friendly 
night cast her peaceful mantle on 
the scene of death and shame. But 
a hundred battles had to be fought, 
the blood of thousands had to be 
poured out before the disastrous re- 
sults of that fatal day were remedied. 

Such was the rout of Calliano, 
commonly called the battle of Rove- 
redo, in which the misconduct of a 
lieutenant-colonel, the commander 
only of a rear-guard, caused the dis- 
persion of a whole army: how much 
the loss of that army may ultimately 
have cost the people of Austria, it 
is impossible to calculate; but the 
failure of Wurmser’s enterprise, which 
it principally occasioned, forms one 
of the main links of that uninter- 
rupted chain of heavy calamities 
which afterwards befell the mo- 
narchy. The catastrophe shews, if 
proof were wanting, how great is the 
charge, and how terrible the respon- 
sibility, liable to devolve on officers 
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even of the humblest station ; and no 
government, taking counsel from ex- 
es and acting honourably, and 
ree from all selfish motives towards 
the nation over which it rules, can 
ever allow a single step of military 
rank to be granted, unless to 
individuals possessing, or believed 
to possess, the highest professional 
qualities. The death of every sol- 
dier, who falls in consequence of the 
misconduct of his superior, may be 
fairly charged as murder against 
those who appointed the unfit com- 
mander, unless it can be clearly 
proved that every effort was used to 
find the person most fitted by ta- 
lents, bravery, and acquirements, to 
hold such important trust; for, of 
course, no effort can ensure perfec- 
tion in all cases. At present, how- 
ever, military rank and preferment 
are actually sold for money in Eng- 
land, though long since abolished in 
every other country in Europe. The 
practice dates from the age of bar- 
barism, and is more disgraceful, per- 
haps, than any which that age could 
have bequeathed to a land of freedom. 

Napoleon entered Trent on the 
morning of the 5th September, and 
only then discovered that the main 
body of the Austrian army had 
marched on Bassano. He deter- 
mined to follow them; but first 
resolved to drive Davidowitch, whose 
corps he probably suspected of being 
stronger than it really was, farther 
into the mountains. This unfor- 
tunate commander, whose army was 
14,000 strong on the Ist of Septem- 
ber, was enabled to assemble only 
5000 men at Trent on the night after 
the rout of Calliano; with these he 
retired before the advancing French, 
till he reached Lavis, where he made 
a short stand, to gain time, and col- 
lect dispersed men, and then fell 
back, skirmishing, to Newmark, 
where the pursuit ended. 

Though the last division of his 
army had marched some days be- 
fore, Field-marshal Wurmser him- 
self was still at Trent, where the 
report of the disaster of Calliano 
reached him. The idea of counter- 
marching the army and rejoining 
Davidowitch was entertained for a 
moment, but subsequently aban- 


_* It is only on the unquestionable authority, on which the events of these cam- 
paigus are related, that the writer could venture to claim credit for such statements. 
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doned, and orders sent to press the 
original movement. The road to 
Mantua was now, indeed, perfectly 
open, and the fortress might have 
been reached without difficulty, had 
not a series of fatalities, for they 
can be called nothing less, attended 
the execution of a plan which was 
already faulty enough in its ori- 
ginal conception. 

As the last division of Wurmser’s 
army was already some days in ad- 
vance on the road to Bassano, no 
apprebension of being overtaken by 
the enemy seems to have been enter- 
tained, and yet detached corps were 
left on the road, far too weak, in- 
deed, to arrest the progress of a 
pursuing force; but so strong, as 
very much to weaken the army from 
which they were detached, and far 
too strong also for mere posts of 
observation. 

Buonaparte, when at Trent, issued 
a proclamation to the ‘T'yrolese, call- 
ing upon them, in the usual Repub- 
lican style of the period, to throw 
off the yoke of Austria, and seek 
shelter under the protection of 
France. His stay at this time was 
too short to enable him to see the 
contempt with which a brave and 
loyal people received such an invi- 
tation; but he had afterwards to pur- 
chase the information with the blood 
of thousands. On the present occa- 
sion he only left General Vaubois 
with 10,000 men to watch the rem- 
nants of Davidowitch’s corps, and 
having countermarched the divisions 
of Augereau and Massena, followed 
Wurmser with giant strides down 
the valley of the Brenta. From 
Trent to Bassano is little short of 
fifty miles, a distance which the 
French traversed between the 6th 
and the morning of the 8th Septem- 
ber, notwithstanding the previous 
toils they had undergone, and the 
combats they had fought. It was, 
in truth, a gallant march, which the 
trifling forces interposed by Wurm- 
ser could not arrest for a moment. 
At Levico the first Austrian corps, 
consisting of 2000 men, was en- 
countered and instantly dispersed. 
A second corps, of equal strength, 
was stationed at Primolano, the troops 
fought, were surrounded, and forced 
to lay down their arms. No stop, 
no stay, the fiery torrent rolled im- 
petuously along, and the gorges of 
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the Brenta are now cleared. At 
Campo Lungo, three battalions are 
surrounded, on the morning of the 
8th they are instantly attacked, 
and routed; while three additional 
battalions, detached from the Aus- 
trian camp for their support, come 
only to augment this confusion. Bas- 
sano was now in sight, and the ex- 
pected prize fired the weary and 
exhausted soldier to renewed exer- 
tions, which were soon crowned in- 
deed with the easiest and the most 
brilliant success. 

Several of the Austrian divisions 
were already before Verona; but 
Wurmeer, with the brigades of Se- 
bottendorff and Quasdanowitch, en- 
cumbered too with all the parks, 
baggage, reserve artillery, and the 
pontoon train of the army, were still 
nalting at Bassano. On the evening 
of the 7th, he already learned the 
advance of the French; and, for a 
moment, the idea of retiring into 
Friouli suggested itself, but was soon 
relinquished, and orders given for the 
troops to be in readiness to proceed 
with the march on Vicenza. Why 
the execution was delayed, the Aus- 
trians have not explained, so that 
we only know the fatal result that 
attended their loss of time. The 
French having overthrown the troops 
at Campo Lungo, were advancing on 
Bassano by both banks of the river, 
when, at eight o’clock, the Austrians 
commenced their march. On issuing 
from the town, the leading column 
already met the French, and though 
the front battalions forced their way 
through on the Vicenza road, the 
rest were driven back at the very 
time when Massena’s division was 
already attacking the town on the 
other side of the river. To aug- 
ment the confusion, the parks were 
at this moment filing over the bridge: 
some drivers attempted to proceed, 
others to turn, so that the streets 
were instantly blocked up. <A wild 
scene of confusion followed, and here 
also an army was defeated without 
having fought. All fled; the great- 
est number in the direction opposite 
to that in which the enemy ad- 
vanced; and this, fortunately, led to 
Citadella, and was the right one. The 
brigade of Quasdanowitch was sepa- 
rated from the main body, and ef- 
fected its retreat into Friouli ; but the 
parks, baggage, artillery, and what 
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now endangered the safety of the 
army, the pontoon train also, fell 
into the hands of the French. No 
disciplined armies had ever before 
sustained disasters equal to those of 
Calliano and Bassano; for where 
every thing was lost without a brave 
blow having been struck for victory, 
the vanquished could hardly say, 
brave as they were, “that honour 
had been saved.” 

The exhausted condition of the 
French troops prevented the pursuit 
from being 7 vigorously con- 
tinued, and at Vicenza Wurmser 
was allowed to collect the scattered 
temnants of his host. Here, also, 
the gallent spirit of the soldier seems 
to have awakened, for his measures 
henceforth are marked by the 
promptness, energy, and resolution, 
which could alone extricate his 
troops from the perilous situation in 
which they were placed. The pon- 
toon train was lost, and three rivers, 
guarded by vigilant foes, had to be 
crossed before Mantua, now the 
only haven of refuge, could be gained. 
In front stood General Kilmain, with 
a French corps at Verona; General 
Sahuguet, with the blockading di- 
vision, had taken up strong defensive 

itions behind the Tirone and the 

olinella, and in the rear Napoleon 
pressed fiercely on the retiring Aus- 
trians with Massena’s indefatigable 
division. Never was an army in 
greater danger than Wurmser’s was 
at this moment, but if their errors 
had brought them into peril, the 
errors of their foes saved them at 
least from destruction. 

The Austrian field-marshal, making 
a feint against Verona, threw him- 
self rapidly upon Legnano, where 
there is a bridge over the Adige. 
The town, though surrounded by 
ramparts, and capable of scme de- 
fence, was found occupied by only 
twenty-five French dragoons, who 
naturally fled on the advance of the 
Germans, and gave up the valrable 
post. Napoleon’s statements, that 
the town was found unguarded, be- 
cause some Austrian squadrons, 
which had crossed the river at Al- 
baredo, had interrupted the French 
battalion intended for its defence, is 
a mere afterthought intended to con- 
ceal an error, for -not a single Aus- 
trian soldier crossed the river till 
Legnano was secured. Wurmeer 
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having given his troops a day's rest, 
and placed the town in a state of tem- 
porary defence, again commenced his 
march on the morning of the 10th; 
for Massena, having crossed the Adige 
in boats at Ronco, was already threat- 
ening to interrupt the road to Man- 
tua: speed and resolution were alike 
necessary in such times. The ad- 
vanced guards of the hostile armies 
encountered at Cerea, where a long 
and stern combat was fought for the 

ion of the village and the 
bridge over the Menago. ‘The Austri- 
ans proved successful, and the French 
were obliged to fly so rapidly that 
Napoleon himself was in danger of 
being taken. Seven guns and 700 
prisoners remained in the hands of 
the victors, who were allowed to con- 
tinue their march without interrup- 
tion, as it was expected that the 
Tirone would arrest their further 
progress. Nor was such danger 
wanting, for General Sahuguet was 
found strongly posted behind the 
river at Costellario, while Massena, 
to avenge his defeat at Cerea, was 
closing up, and ready to fall on the 
Austrian rear. But Wurmser here 
proved himself superior to his pur- 
suers, opening a heavy fire of artil- 
lery on the French position at Cas- 
sion, he forced a march to Villem- 
penti, overthrew the troops in charge 
of the bridge, and not only secured 
the passage of the Tirone, but of the 
Molinella also. General Sahuguet, 
indeed, sent some regiments to regain 
the important post, but they were 
defeated with loss, 400 being taken 
prisoners by the Austrian hussars. 
The French general had now to 
think of securing his own retreat, 
which was not effected without dan- 
ger, for having been overtaken near 
the Favorita, some of his troops were 
thrown into confusion, and sustained 
considerable loss. 

On the 12th September the Aus- 
trians reached Mantua, but their 
troubles were not ended ; for instead 
of entering the fortress, if only to 
rest and reorganise the troops, or 
pass over to the right bank of the 
Mincio, they encamped on the open 
= near the ducal palace of the 

‘avorita, having the citadel in rear 
of their left wing, and the fortified 
suburb of Saint George in rear of 
their right. Here they were already 
attacked by Massena’ division on 
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the 14th, but though the French 
gained some advantage in the first 
instance, the assailants were ulti- 
mately driven back with considerable 
loss; three guns and 500 prison- 
ers fell into the hands of the Aus- 
trians. 

Encouraged by the success of these 
different actions, Wurmser was in- 
duced to hazard a battle next day 
against the whole French army. 
Legnano, in which the Austrians 
had left a garrison of 1200 men, to 
cover their communication, had sur- 
rendered to Augereau, who had 
joined the main body: Victor and 
Sahuguet had done the same. The 
four divisions amounted, by Na- 
poleon’s account, to 25,000 men, and 
these Wurmser ventured to engage 
with the 10,000 men of what he 
called the “operating army,” the 
troops of the garrison taking, most 
unaccountably, no share in the ac- 
tion; and from the guns of the 
works, which were behind them, the 
Austrians could derive little or no 
aid. What object the field-mar- 
shal had in fighting this battle it 
is impossible to conjecture. If he 
thought that a battle could still re- 
trieve the disasters of the campaign, 
it should have been fought with every 
disposable soldier that could have 
been brought out of the city; if it 
was fought merely for the honour of 
arms, not to allow an army to be in- 
closed within the walls of a fortress 
without striking one bold blow for 
victory, it was an ill-judged sacri- 
fice, offered up at the shrine of a 
mere phantom, for whose smiles, how- 
ever important they are at times, 
great national interests should never 
be wantonly risked. But though 
we blame the field-marshal’s resolu- 
tion to fight, it must be allowed that 
his troops maintained the combat 
with a degree of gallantry well de- 
serving a different result. ‘The su- 
periority of the French, however, 
was too great, and the Austrians 
were driven into the fortress with a 
loss of 2000 men, and were, besides, 
dis ssed of the fortified suburb 
of St. George, which forms the head 
of one of the causeways leading 
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across the lake, and which the Re- 
publicans seized during the action. 
These were severe blows, indeed ; 
the army was not only weakened and 
forced to seek shelter behind the 
walls of the fortress, their sphere of 
action was also confined by the loss 
of the village of St. George, the only 
outlet, besides the citadel, which they 
held on the left bank of the Mincio, 
a loss which, at an after period, led 
to still further disasters. 

Including sick, wounded, and dis- 
persed soldiers, belonging to different 
regiments, Wurmser brought about 
10,000 men to Mantua; the garrison 
counted at that time 15,000 men, 
making in all a force of 25,000 men 
inclosed within the works. But of 
the garrison alone 6000 were unfit 
for duty; and owing to the sickness 
produced by the noxious exhalations 
from the lake and the surrounding 
swamps, fevers and infectious dis- 
eases soon spread among the soldiers 
of the “ operating army,” and, before 
the end of a month, little more than 
one half of the whole force was fit 
for duty. The blockade, however, 
could not be very strictly maintained, 
and the garrison remained long in 
possession of the Seraglio, a fertile 
district of country, extending between 
the Mincio and the canal as far as 
the Po, beyond which the Austrians 
occasionally extended their foraging 
parties, though they never threw a 
bridge over the river, as stated in 
the French accounts. During the 
whole of September and October 
Wurmser continued to make con- 
stant sallies from the fortress. 

The combat of St. George endea 
the third act of the Italian campaign ; 
an act which proved infinitely more 
disastrous to Austria than the former 
had been. The number of killed, 
wounded, and captured, was not 
much greater, as the loss, from the 
lst to the 16th of September inclu- 
sive, did not amount to 12,000 men.* 
But fame, confidence, and reputation, 
had been lost; the morale of the 
troops had been destroyed; both 
divisions of the Austrian army had 
been routed; their matériel taken, 
and the remnants of the main body 


* In the Napoleon Memoirs, we have, of course, the usual exaggerations. At 
page 16, vol. i., it is said that the Austrians had 30,000 men killed and wounded ; 


aud that 14,000 were driven into Mantua along with Marsbal Wurmser. 


This would 


give 41,000 men, or 4000 more than the whole of the Austrian force counted at 


the commencement of operations ! 
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were blocked up in Mantua under 
the command of a field-marshal ! 

It is impossible, in describing these 
events, to refrain from paying a just 
tribute of admiration to the zeal and 
indefatigable exertions displayed by 
the French troops in following up 
the victories which Fortune bad so 
liberally tendered them. Their hun- 
dred miles march from ‘Trent to 
Cerea, performed amidst constant 
combats, and during which a river 
had to be passed on mere ferry-boats, 
is deserving of the highest praise. 
But the proofs of the military skill 
and great genius evinced by the 
commander during these operations 
are by no means so easily esta- 
blished: for a display of folly on one 
side offers no demonstration of the 
existence of wisdom on the other. 
Napoleon's march down the Brenta, 
in rear of Wurmser, has, of course, 
been lauded as one of the most splen- 
did strategical movements ever un- 
dertaken in war. It was a very 
erroneous one, nevertheless, for it 
drove Wurmser into Mantua instead 
of keeping him out of it, and helped 
to chain down the French army for 
six months longer on the banks of 
the Adige. The impulse which the 
French derived from the first victo- 
ries of the campaign, not only excited 
in full force, but had been augmented 
by every subsequent advantage, and 
naturally tended to hurl them in 
gallant style against the often-van- 
quished foes, who had, no doubt, 
been somewhat shaken by constant 
reverses, and whose errors are amply 
sufficient to account for the disasters 
experienced during the operations we 
have just been relating. ‘The glaring 
mismanagement of the Austrians de- 
tracts in nothing from the merit of 
Napoleon, as far as that merit goes, 
on the contrary, he is to be com- 
mended for having reaped the benefit 
of their faults ; but a the praise 
of high military genius is claimed for 
a commander, we expect to see for- 
midable foes vanquished by skill and 
gallantry, mighty obstacles over- 
come, great things effected by com- 
paratively small means, and splendid 
results produced by the able combi- 
nations of the vaunted leader him- 
self, rather than by the overhasty 
flight of a rear-guard on one point, 
and the slothful tarrying of a couple 
of hostile brigades on another. Above 
all, we should have expected that a 
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tale related by the conqueror himself 
would have shone in all the simple 
and glorious majesty of truth, instead 
of being disfigured by the grossest 
and most unworthy exaggeration 
ever attempted to be imposed upon 
the world, — exaggerations render- 
ed doubly contemptible by constant 
efforts to conceal error and to make 
events appear the result of previous 
calculation, when we now discover, 
from the first unpremeditated de- 
spatches written at the time, as well 
as from the situation of his adversa- 
ries, that he wanted, when acting, 
the very knowledge on which, in his 
after-thoughts, he pretends to have 
founded his operations. It has also 
been a good deal the fashion to extol 
the activity of Napoleon, and parti- 
cularly as exhibited during these 
campaigns. ‘The personal activity of 
a commander who, in a carriage or 
on horseback, keeps pace with in- 
fantry masses and parks of artillery, 
need not, perhaps, be very extraor- 
dinary; and though a general has 
often to watch, and toil, and act, while 
his soldiers are resting, the generals 
of republican France were spared 
even much of this toil, by the pecu- 
liar method in which they carried on 
the war. They left the soldiers to 
provide for themselves as best they 
might, and trusted to Providence for 
the care of the sick and wounded. 

It may amuse some of our readers 
to compare the indefatigable activity 
—for such, indeed, it was—displayed 
by Massena and others during these 
campaigns, with the extreme caution 
exhibited at a later period, and long 
before age had tamed their fire, when 
contending against the British. No- 
thing seemed above the courage of 
these commanders during the Italian 
campaigns, and the subsequent con- 
quest of continental Europe must 
necessarily have added to their con- 
fidence; and yet it is wonderful to 
think how little of the indomitable 
spirit of enterprise so frequently 
evinced against other foes was shewn 
in their contest with the British. 
Mighty armies which had never re- 
coiled from any gallant undertaking, 
stood paralysed at the sight of the 
lines of Torres Vedras; the same 
men who had forced the passage of 
the Po, the Rhine, Danube, and the 
Vistula, were arrested by the half 
fordable 'Tagus on one side, and the 
secondary Douro on the other; and 
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those who in their pride had gone 
forth to conquer kingdoms, only 
avenged the defeats sustained in every 
action, by the commission of atroci- 
ties, which the devastating bands of 
Attila could not have surpassed, and 
strove at last to hide the shame of 
flight and failure, under the ignoble 
boast of having “consumed the pro- 
visions of a whole province !” 

Having seen what was the fate of 
Wurmser’s army, let us offer a few 
words of speculation on what might 
have been effected by such a force 
had it been differently employed at 
the period of the advance towards 
Mantua. 

That fortress was in no danger at 
the time, it was not even besieged, 
and as Napoleon's army did not much 
exceed 45,000 men, it could hardl 
undertake any distant expedition wit 
more than 25,000, as 20,000, at least, 
required to be left for the blockade 
of the fortress. In general, 10 or 
12,000 were sufficient for this ser- 
vice, but this was only because 
the rest of the army were at hand 
to support them, if necessary,— 
an advantage that would have fallen 
away if the main army had removed 
toa distance. At the commencement 
of September, the period of which 
we are speaking, the French army of 
the Rhine had already passed to the 
eastward of the Tyrol, and left that 
mountain-fastness in rear of its right 
flank. Nothing had yet been decided 
in Germany, the French were still 
advancing ; but the Austrian armies, 
though pressed back, were unbro- 
ken, and Fortune was about to 
turn against the invaders. If, under 
these circumstances, Wurmser, in- 
stead of marching down the Brenta, 
had passed rapidly through the 
Tyrol, and thrown himself in the 
rear of Moreau’s army, at the mo- 
ment when the Archduke Charles 
attacked them in front, does it not 
seem evident that the most decisive 
results would have been achieved, 
and that the battle of Amberg and 
Wartzburg would. have destroyed 
the invaders instead of merely driv- 
ing them back across the Rhine? 
True, Napoleon might have followed 
the march of the Austrian field- 
marshal ; but then he must first have 
mastered the Tyrol, and to subdue a 
very difficult mountain country, de- 
fended by 20,000 regulars—the army 
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under Davidowitch—aided by a skil- 
ful and warlike militia from 6000 to 
7000 strong, would have been no 
easy task for the 25,000 men that 
could alone have been spared from 
the blockade of Mantua. At the 
best it must have required time, 
which was all that the Austrians 
wanted ; for had the armies of Mo- 
reau and Jourdan been completely 
beaten while the army of Wurmser 
was unbroken, the conquerors could 
have detached troops enough to se- 
cure victory against Napoleon. Even 
the French government of the time, 
though not distinguished for much 
sagacity, perceived, as already shewn, 
the danger to be apprehended from 
such a blow; but the Aulic Council 
remained blind to the advantage of 
their position. It is but rarely, in- 
deed, that cabinets, generally com- 
posed of civilians unacquainted with 
the science of war, form great and 
skilful plans for the conduct of mili- 
tary operations. ‘They can consult 
officers of experience and ability on 
the projects which they form over 
the council-table; but all must feel 
that the mere advice of others on 
subjects of which we are personally 
ignorant, can never convey very 
clear and comprehensive ideas to the 
mind, and give the uninitiated a full 
insight of what can and cannot be 
effected with the means at their dis- 
posal. Hence it is that absolute 
monarchs at the head of armies have 
so often been the most successful 
commanders. Whether all ministers 
of state should commence their legis- 
lative career by going through a 
campaign and a course of drill, is a 
question which cannot be discussed 
here; though the principle certainly 
answered well in ancient Rome: but 
it is not affirming too much to say, 
that they ought to possess, at least, 
some military knowledge, have at 
least some acquaintance with the 
power and efficiency of that military 
engine on which, in these times—and 
till the return of the golden age— 
the peace and security of — 
can alone be made to rest. How 
dreadfully deficient were the British 
cabinets who conducted our last great 
wars against France and America, 
need not be repeated at this day: 
the fatal truth has too deeply marked 
the blood-stained pages of history, to 
be denied by either Whigs or Tories. 
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Tur next day Mademoiselle de 
Fontaine manifested the desire of 
taking a ride. Gradually she accus- 
tomed her old uncle and her bro- 
thers to accompany her in certain 
very matutinal rides, very salutary, 
she said, to her health. Notwith- 
standing all her manceuvres of horse- 
manship, she did not see the un- 
known so speedily as the joyous 
research she prosecuted might lead 
her to expect. She returned several 
times to the ball at Sceaux without 
meeting the young Englishman, who 
had fallen from heaven to rule over 
and embellish her dreams. Although 
nothing increases a girl's beginning 
love like an obstacle, yet there was a 
moment in which Mademoiselle de 
Fontaine was on the point of aban- 
dening her strange and secret pur- 
suit, almost despairing of the success 
of an enterprise, the singularity of 
which can give an idea of the daring 
of her character. She might have 
wandered a long while round the 
village of Chatenay, without meeting 
the unknown. The young Clara, as 
that was the name which Mademoi- 
selle de Fontaine had heard, was not 
English, and the supposed foreigner 
did not inhabit the blossoming and 
balmy groves of Chatenay. 

One evening that Emilie was out 
riding with her uncle, who, since 
the fine weather had set in, had ob- 
tained a tolerably long cessation of 
hostilities from his gout, she turned 
her horse so rapidly, that her uncle 
had all the trouble in the world to 
follow her, she had set off her pony 
at so quick a pace. 

“T suppose I am grown too old to 
understand these spirits of twenty,” 
said the sailor to himself, as he put 
his horse to a gallop, “or, perhaps 
the youth of the present day does 
not resemble that of former days. 
But what is the matter with my 
niece ? She is now walking as slowly 
as a gendarme patrolling the streets 
of Paris. Does she not look as if 
she wanted to knock down that 


honest bourgeois, who seems to me 
like an author dreaming of his poems, 
for I think he has an album in his 
hand ? By my faith, I must be a 
great fool! Is not this the young 
man we are seeking ?” 

At this thought the old sailor 
walked his horse gently on the sand 
so as to come noiselessly up to his 
niece. The vice-admiral had had too 
much experience in the year 1771, 
and the following ones—an epoch 
in our annals when gallantry was in 
fashion—not to guess at once that 
Emilie had, by the greatest chance, 
met the unknown of the ball of 
Sceaux. Notwithstanding the veil 
which age was drawing over his grey 
eyes, the Comte de Kergarouét recog- 
nised the indications of extraordinary 
agitation in his niece, in spite of the 
immobility she endeavoured to give 
her countenance. The piercing eyes 
of the young girl were fixed in a 
sort of stupor on the stranger, who 
walked peacefully on before her. 

“That's it!” thought the sailor, 
“she will follow him like a merchant- 
man follows a corsair. Then, when 
he is gone she will be in despair at 
not knowing whom she loves, and at 
being ignorant whether he is a mar- 
quis or a bourgeois. Really young 
young heads ought always to have 
old heads like mine near them.” 

He suddenly pushed his horse so 
as to send on his niece’s, and passed 
so rapidly between her and the young 
pedestrian, that he forced him to 
throw himself on the bank of ver- 
dure which formed the border of the 
road. Then directly stopping his 
horse the count exclaimed,— 

“Could not you get out of the 
way ?” 

“I beg your pardon, monsieur,” 
replied the unknown; “I did not 
know it was my place to make ex- 
cuses because you nearly knocked 
me down.” 

“Come, my friend, that will do,” 
retorted sharply the sailor, in 4 
sneering tone of yoice, which was 
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very insulting. At the same time, 
the count raised his whip as if to 
whip his horse, and touched the 
shoulder of his interlocutor, saying, 
“The bourgeois libéral is a reasoner 
—every reasoner should be wise.” 

The young man got up on the 
side of the road on hearing this sar- 
casm; he folded his arms, and an- 
swered in an altered tone,— 

“ Monsieur, I cannot think when 
I see your white hairs, that you still 
amuse yourself by seeking for duels.” 

“ White hairs!” exclaimed the 
sailor, interrupting him. “ You have 
lied in your throat, they are only 


7. 

dispute, thus begun, became in 
a few minutes so warm, that the 
young adversary forgot the tone of 
moderation which he had endea- 
voured to preserve. At the moment 
when the Comte de Kergarouét saw 
his niece coming up to them with 
signs of great anxiety, he was giving 
his name to his antagonist, telling 
him to be silent before the young 
lady committed to his care. The un- 
known could not help smiling, and 
gave a card to the old sailor, telling 
him that he inhabited a country- 
house at Chevreuse, and walked ra- 
pidly off after pointing it out to him. 

“You nearly wounded that poor 
pékin, my niece,” said the count, has- 
tening to meet Emilie. “Do you no 
longer know how to rein in your 
horse ? You leave me there to com- 
promise my dignity in covering your 
follies ; whereas, if you had remained, 
one of your looks or polite speeches 
—one of those you say so prettily 
when you are not impertinent — 
would have healed all, even had you 
broken his arm.” 

“ My dear uncle, it was your horse, 
not mine, that was the cause of this 
accident. I really think you can no 
longer ride; you are not so good a 
horseman as you were last year. But 
instead of talking nonsense ——” 

“The d—! nonsense? Is it, 
then, nothing to be impertinent to 
your uncle ?” 

“Ought we not to go and see if 
that young man is wounded? See, 
uncle, he limps.” 

“No, he is running. I have lec- 
tured him well.” 

“Ah, my uncle! 
there.” 


“Stop, my niece,” said the count, 


I know you 
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seizing the bridle of Emilie’s horse ; 
“TI do not see the necessity of making 
advances to some shopman, too happy 
to have been knocked down by @ 
charming young lady or the com- 
mander of the Belle-Poule.” 

“ Why do you think he is of low 
birth, my dear uncle? He seems to 
me to have very gentlemanlike man- 
ners.” 

“ Every one has manners now, my 
niece. 

* No, uncle, every one has not the 
air and manners which the habit of 
salons alone can give; and I will 
willingly bet you that this young 
man is noble.” 

“ You have not had much time to 
examine him.” 

“ But it is not the first time that I 
have seen him.” 

“ Nor is it the first time you have 
sought him,” replied the admiral, 
laughing. 

Emilie blushed, and her uncle en- 
joved her confusion for a little while ; 

1e then said,— 

“ Emilie, you know that I love 
you as if you were my child, pre- 
cisely, because you are the only one 
of the family who possesses the legiti- 
mate pride which appertains to high 
birth. Diantre! my great niece, who 
could have thought that good prin- 
ciples would have become so rare? 
Well, I will be your confidant. I 
see, my dear child, that that young 
man is not indifferent to you. Stop! 
The family would laugh at us if we 
embarked under an unlucky flag. 
You know what that means. There- 
fore, let me help you, my niece. Let 
us both keep our secret, and I pro- 
mise you to bring him into the draw- 
ing-room.” 

* And when, uncle ?” 

“ To-morrow.” 

“ But, my dear uncle, it will not 
compromise me ?” 

“Not at ail; and you can bom- 
bard him, set fire to him, and leave 
him there like an old caraque, if you 

lease. He will not be the first, will 
e - 

“ How kind you are, uncle!” 

As soon as the count was at home, 
he put on his spectacles, secretly 
drew the card from his pocket, and 
read, “ Maximilien Longueville, Rue 
du Sentier.” 

“Make yourself easy, my dear 
niece,” said he to Emilie, “you can 
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harpoon him in all security of con- 
science, he belongs to one of our his- 
torical families; and if he is not a 
peer of I’rance, he will infallibly be 
one.” 

“ How do you know so much ?” 

“ That is my secret.” 

“ You know his name, then ?” 

The count silently nodded his grey 
head, which very much resembled 
the trunk ofan old oak, round which 
still played a few leaves withered 
by the autumn. At this signal his 
niece began trying on him the ever 
fresh power of her coquetries. Mis- 
tress of the art of coaxing the old 
sailor, she lavished on him the most 
childlike caresses and the most ten- 
der words; she even went so far as 
to kiss him, in order to obtain from 
him the revelation of so important a 
secret. The old man, who passed 
his life in making his niece act these 
scenes, and who frequently paid for 
them by a set of jewels or the loan 
of his opera- box, this time took a de- 
light in allowing himself to be en- 
treated and caressed. But as he made 
his enjoyment last too long, Emilie 
became angry, oe from caresses 
to sarcasms, sulked, and then re- 
turned to the charge, goaded by cu- 
riosity. The diplomatic sailor so- 
lemnly obtained from his niece a 
promise to be in future more re- 
served, more gentle, less wilful, less 
extravagant, and, especially, to tell 
him every thing. The treaty con- 
cluded, and signed by a kiss, which 
he deposed on Emilie’s white fore- 
head, he took her into a corner of the 
drawing-room, seated her on his knee, 
placed the card under his two thumbs 
so as to conceal it, discovered letter 
by letter the name of Longueville, 
and obstinately refused to shew any 
more. ‘his event rendered still more 
intense Mademoiselle de Fontaine's 
secret affection. During a great part 
of the night she developed the most 
brilliant pictures of the dreams with 
which she had nourished her hopes. 
Thanks to this long-desired chance, 
she now saw something besides a 
chimera at the source of the imagin- 
ary riches with which she gilded her 
conjugal life. Like all young per- 
sons, ignorant of the dangers of love 
and marriage, she wished ardently 
for the deceitful externals of mar- 
riage and love. Is not this saying, 
that her affection sprung up like 
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almost all the caprices of early youth, 
sweet and cruel errors which exert 
so fatal an influence over the exist- 
ence of young girls sufficiently inex- 
perienced to consult no one but 
themselves on the care of their fu- 
ture happiness. The next morning, 
before Emilie was awake, her uncle 
hastened to Chevreuse. On recog- 
nising in the yard of an elegant 
country-house the young man whom 
he had so resolutely insulted the day 
before, he went up to him with that 
affectionate politeness which charac- 
terises the old men of the ancient 
court,— 

“Ah, my dear sir, who would 
have thought that I should have 
quarrelled at seventy-three with the 
son or grandson of one of my best 
friends? I am a vice-admiral. Is 
not that telling you that I care as 
little for fighting a duel as for smok- 
ing a cigar? In my time, two young 
men never could become intimate 
until they had seen the colour of 
each other's blood. But, ventre-de- 
biche! I had, in my quality of sailor, 
taken a little too much rum on board 
yesterday, and I fell foul of you. 
Shake hands! I would rather re- 
ceive a hundred rebuffs from a Lon- 
gueville than cause the least uneasi- 
ness to his family.” 

Whatever coldness the young man 
endeavoured to shew the Comte de 
Kergarouét, he could not long with- 
stand the frank kindness of his man- 
ners, and allowed his hand to be 
shaken. 

“ You were going to ride,” said the 
count. “Pray, do so. But unless 
you have any projects, come with 
me. I invite you to dinner to-day 
at the Pavillon Planat. My nephew, 
the Comte de Fontaine, is a man ne- 
cessary to know. Morbleu! I will 
atone to you for my brusquerie by 
presenting you to five of the prettiest 
women of Paris. Ha, ha! young 
man, you smoothe your brow. I like 
young people, and I like to see them 
happy. Their happiness recalls to 
me the pleasant years of my youth, 
when adventures were not wanting 
any more than duels. People were 
gay then! Now, you reason and 
trouble yourselves about every thing 
as if there had been no fifteenth or 
sixteenth centuries.” 

“ But are we not right ? The six- 
teenth century only gaye Europe 
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religious liberty ; and the nineteenth 
will give it = iy 

* Do not let us talk politics. Iam 
an ultra ganache, you see. But I 
do not prevent young people from 
being revolutionary, provided they 
leave the king liberty to disperse 
their assemblies.” 

A few yards farther on, when the 
count and his young companion were 
in the midst of the wood, the sailor 
discovered a tolerably slight young 
birch-tree, stopped his horse, took 
one of his pistols, and lodged the 
ball in the middle of the tree at a 
distance of fifteen yards. 

“You see, my friend, that I do 
not fear a duel,” said he, looking at 
Monsieur Longueville with comic 
gravity. 

“Nor I,” replied the latter, who 
ae loaded his pistol, aimed at 
the hole made by the count’s ball, 
and placed his own close to it. 

“That is what I call a well-edu- 
cated young man,” exclaimed the 
sailor, with a sort of enthusiasm. 

During the walk he took with 
him whom he already looked upon 
as his nephew, he found a thousand 
ee of interrogating him on 
all the trifles, the perfect knowledge 
of which constituted, according to 
his particular code, an accomplished 
gentleman. 

“Have you any debts?” he asked 
his companion at last, after a great 
many questions. 

“eo.” 

“How? Do you pay for every 
thing furnished you ?” 

“ Punctually ; otherwise we should 
lose all credit and consideration.” 

“ But, at least, you have more 
than one mistress? Ah, you blush, 
my boy? Manners have, indeed, 
changed. With these ideas of legal 
order, Kantism and liberty, youth 
has been spoiled. You have no 
Guimard, no Duthé, no creditors, 
and you do not know heraldry; 
why, my young friend, you are not 
educated! Know that he who does 
not sow his wild oats in the spring 
sows them in winter. If I have 
eighty thousand livres a-year at 
seventy years of age, it is because I 
ate up the capital at thirty,—oh! 
with my wife, en tout bien tout hon- 
neur. Nevertheless, your imperfec- 
tions will not prevent me from an- 
nouncing you at the Pavillon Planat. 
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Remember that you have promised 
me tocome, and | expect you there.” 

“What a singular little old man!” 
said young Longueville to himself. 
“ Heis sharpand lively ; butalthough 
he wants to appear simple and frank, 
I shall not trust him.” 

The next day, about four o'clock, 
at the time when the company was 
scattered in the drawing-rooms or 
at billiards, a servant announced to 
the inhabitants of the Pavillon Planat 
Monsieur de Longueville. 

At the name of the Comte de 
Kergarouét’s favourite, every one, 
even the player, who was going to 
miss a ball, hastened in, as much to 
observe Mademoiselle de Fontaine’s 
countenance as to judge the human 
phoenix who had merited an honour- 
able mention to the detriment of so 
many rivals. A dress as simple as 
it was elegant, manners full of ease, 
polished forms of speech, a voice 
gentle and of a quality which made 
the heart vibrate, conciliated to Mon- 
sieur Longueville the good-will of 
the whole family. He seemed no 
stranger to the luxury of the house 
of the fastuous receiver - general. 
Ilis conversation was that of a man 
of the world, and every one could 
easily perceive that he had received a 
most brilliant education, and that 
his acquirements were equally solid 
and extensive. He spoke so well in 
some slight discussion started by the 
old sailor on naval constructions, that 
one of the women observed that he 
eppeared to have been at the Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

“T think, madame, that to have 
been there is a title of honour.” 

Notwithstanding all the entreaties 
made him, he politely, but firmly, 
declined remaining to dinner, and 
= an end to the requests of the 
adies by saying, that he was the 
Hippocrates of a young sister whose 
delicate health demanded a great 
deal of care. 

“ Monsieur is doubtless a physi- 
cian,” ironically asked one of Emilie’s 
sisters-in-law. 

“ Monsieur comes from the Ecole 
Polytechnique,” kindly answered Ma- 
demoiselle de Fontaine, whose com- 
plexion became very brilliant at 
hearing that the young girl of the 
ball was Monsieur Longueville’s sis- 
ter. 

“But, my dear, it is possible to be 
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a physician, and to have been at the 
Ecole Polytechnique, is it not, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“There is nothing to prevent it, 
madame,” replied the young man. 

All eyes were fixed on Emilie, 
who looked with a sort of anxious 
curiosity at the seductive unknown. 
She breathed more freely when he 
added, not without a smile,— 

“T have not the honour to be a 
physician ; and I have even refused 
to enter the service of the Woods and 
Forests, in order to preserve my in- 
dependence.” 

“And you did well,” said the 
count. “ But how can you consider 
it an honour to be a physician ?” 
added the noble Breton. “ Ah, my 
young friend! for a man like you—” 

“ Monsieur le Comte, I respect im- 
mensely all the useful professions.” 

“We are agreed: you respect 
those professions, I imagine, as a 
young man respects a dowager.” 

Monsieur Longueville’s visit was 
neither too long nor too short. He 
retired the moment he perceived that 
he had pleased every one, and that 
every body’s curiosity was roused 
about him. 

“ He is a shrewd fellow,” said the 
count on re-entering the drawing- 
room after seeing him out. 

Mademoiselle de Fontaine, who 
alone was in the secret of this visit, 
had made a very elegant toilet, in 
order to attract the young man’s at- 
tention ; but she had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing that he did not bestow 
on her as much as she thought she 
deserved. The family was surprised 
at the silence she preserved. Emilie 
raged displayed to new comers 

er coquetry, her lively talk, and 
the boundless eloquence of her looks 
and gestures. Either the melodious 
voice of the —_ man and the at- 
tractiveness of his manners had 
charmed her, or else she loved seri- 
ously ; and this sentiment effected a 
change in her, for her manners lost 
all affectation. Simple and natural, 
she, no doubt, appeared more beau- 
tiful. Some of her sisters, and an 
old lady, a friend of the family, saw 
a refinement of coquetry in this be- 
haviour. They supposed that, judg- 
ing the young man worthy of her, 
Emilie proposed displaying her at- 
tractions slowly, in order suddenly 
to dazzle him as soon as he was 
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struck with her. Every member of 
the family was curious to know what 
this capricious girl thought of the 
stranger ; but when, during dinner, 
every one took a delight in endow- 
ing Monsieur Longueville with some 
new quality, pretending to have been 
the only one to discover it, Made- 
moiselle de Fontaine remained some 
time silent. A slight sarcasm from 
her uncle suddenly roused her from 
this apathy. She said, in a tolerably 
epigrammatic manner, that this ce- 
lestial perfection must cover some 
great defect, and that she should 
take care not to judge at first sight 
a man who appeared so clever. She 
added, that those who thus please 
every one never please any body ; 
and that the worst of all defects was 
to have none. Like all young girls 
in love, she hoped to conceal her 
feelings in the depth of her heart, 
by deceiving the Arguses who sur- 
rounded her; but at the end of a 
fortnight, there was not one member 
of this numerous family who was 
not initiated into this little domestic 
secret. At the third visit Monsieur 
Longueville paid, Emilie fancied she 
was the chief cause of it. This dis- 
covery caused her such excessive de- 
light that it astonished her when she 
was able to reflect. There was some- 
thing in it painful to her pride. Ac- 
customed to make herself the centre 
of the world, she was obliged to re- 
cognise a force which drew her out 
of herself. She endeavoured to rebel, 
but could not drive the young man’s 
seductive image from her heart. 
Soon anxieties followed ; for two 
of Monsieur Longueville’s qualities, 
very adverse to the general curiosity, 
and especially to Mademoiselle de 
Fontaine’s, were unusual discretion 
and modesty. He never spoke of 
himself, nor of his occupations, nor 
of his family. He knew how to 
discencert all the snares Emilie laid 
for him in conversation with the ad- 
dress of a diplomatist who wants to 
conceal secrets. If she spoke of 
painting, Monsieur Longueville re- 
plied like a connoisseur ; ifshe played, 
the young man proved without cox- 
combry that he played well on the 
piano. One evening he enchanted 
the whole company by joining his 
delicious voice to Emilie’s in one of 
Cimarosa’s finest duets; but when 
they endeayoured to discover if he 
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was an artist, he jested so gracefully 
that he did not give those women, so 
expert in the art of guessing senti- 
ments, the possibility of discovering 
to what social sphere he belonged. 
With whatever courage the old 
uncle endeavoured to throw the 
grappling-iron on the vessel, Lon- 
gueville quickly ran off, in order to 
preserve for himself the charm of 
mystery; and it was the easier for 
him to remain the handsome stranger 
of the Pavillon Planat, as curivsity did 
not exceed the bounds of politeness. 
Emilie, tormented by this reserve, 
hoped to draw these confidences bet- 
ter from the sister than the brother. 
Seconded by her uncle, who under- 
stood this maneuvring as well as 
that of a vessel, she endeavoured to 
bring on the scene the hitherto mute 
personage of Mademoiselle Clara Lon- 
gueville. The society of the Pavillon 
soon manifested the greatest desire of 
knowing so amiable a person and 
procuring her some amusement. An 
unceremonious ball was proposed 
and accepted. The ladies did not 
completely despair of making a girl 
of sixteen talk. In spite of these 
little clouds heaped up by suspicion 
and created by curiosity, a bright 
light. penetrated the soul of Made- 
moiselle de Fontaine, who enjoyed 
existence sweetly through its rela- 
tion to some one besides herself. She 
began to conceive social relations. 
Either happiness makes us better, or 
she was too much occupied to tor- 
ment others, for she became less caus- 
tie, more indulgent, more gentle. The 
change in her character delighted her 
astonished family. Perhaps, after 
all, her egotism was changing into 
love. To await the arrival of her 
timid and secret adorer was a pro- 
found delight. Without a single 
word of passion having been pro- 
nounced between them, she knew 
herself to be loved, and with what 
art did she not make the young un- 
known display the treasures of a va- 
ried education! She perceived that 
she was also carefully observed, and 
she then endeavoured to overcome 
the defects which her education had 
allowed to spring up. Was not this 
a first homage rendered to love, and 
a cruel reproach addressed to her- 
self? She wanted to please, she en- 
chanted ; she loved, and was idolised. 
Her family, knowing she was guarded 
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by her pride, gave her sufficient li- 
berty to enjoy those little childish 
delights which give first loves so 
much charm and strength. More 
than once the young man and Ma- 
demoiselle de Fontaine walked about 
alone in the avenues of the park; 
more than once they held those con- 
versations without any object of which 
the most empty phrases are those 
which conceal the most sentiments. 
They often admired together the 
setting sun and its rich colouring ; 
they plucked daisies to tell their 
leaves, and sang the most passionate 
duets of Pergolesi and Rossini, as the 
mediums through which to express 
their secrets. 

The day of the ball arrived. Clara 
Longueville and her brother, whom 
the servants obstinately honoured 
with the noble particle de, were its 
heroes. For the first time of her 
life, Mademoiselle de Fontaine saw 
the triumph of a young girl with 
pleasure. She bestowed with sin- 
cerity on Clara those graceful ca- 
resses and little attentions which 


women usually only display to each 
other in order to excite the jealousy 


of men. But Emilie had an object, 
she wanted to find out secrets. Ma- 
demoiselle Longueville’s reserve was 
at least equal to her brother’s; but, 
girl-like, she shewed perhaps more 
Jinesse and shrewdness than he did, 
for she did not even appear discreet, 
and kept the conversation on subjects 
foreign to material interests, invest- 
ing it with so great a charm that 
Mademoiselle de Fontaine became 
almost envious and surnamed Clara 
the Syren. Although Emilie had 
formed the design of making Clara 
talk, it was Clara who interrogated 
Emilie; she wanted to judge her, 
and was judged by her. She often 
was angry at having betrayed her 
character by a few answers which 
Clara artfully drew from her while 
her candid and modest air prevented 
all suspicion of treachery. There 
was a2 moment when Mademoiselle de 
Fontaine appeared vexed at having 
made an imprudent attack on low 
birth, which Clara had provoked. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said this charm- 
ing creature, “I heard so much of 
you from Maximilien that I had the 
strongest desire to know you out of 
attachment for him; but is not to 
know you to loye you?” 
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“ My dear Clara, I feared to dis- 
please you by speaking thus of those 
who are not noble.” 

“Oh! do not fear. At the pre- 
sent day these sorts of discussions are 
without object. As to myself, they 
do not touch me. I am beyond the 
question !” 

However ambitious this answer 
was, it gave Mademoiselle de Fon- 
taine very great pleasure; for, like 
all people in love, she explained it to 
herself as oracles are explained, in 
the meaning which accorded with her 
desires, and returned to the dancing 
more joyous than ever, looking at 
Longueville, whose form and ele- 
gance surpassed perhaps those of her 
imaginary type. She felt still more 
satisfaction in reflecting that he was 
noble; her black eyes sparkled, she 
danced with all the pleasure dancing 
can give in the presence of him you 
love. Never did the two lovers un- 
derstand one another better than at 
that moment, and more than once 
they felt their fingers tremble when 
the laws of the quadrilles joined 
them. 

This handsome couple attained the 
beginning of the autumn in the 
midst of parties and the pleasures of 
the country, floating gently down 
the current of the sweetest senti- 
ment in life, and strengthening it b 
a thousand little incidents, which 
every one can imagine. All love- 
affairs resemble each other in some 
points. They studied each other as 
much as it is gga to study when 
people are in love. 

“ Never did a slight fancy turn so 
quickly into a love-match,” said the 
old uncle, who watched the young 
people like a naturalist examines an 
insect in a microscope. These words 
alarmed Monsieur and Madame de 
Fontaine. The old Vendean ceased 
to be as indifferent to his daughter's 
marriage as he had formerly pro- 
mised to be. He went to Paris to 
obtain some information, and found 
none. Uneasy about this mystery, 
and not knowing as yet the result of 
the inquiry he had begged a Pari- 
sian administrator to institute re- 
specting the Longueville family, he 
thought it necessary to admonish his 
daughter to behave herself pru- 
dently. The paternal observation 
was received with a feigned obedi- 
ence full of irony. 
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“ At least, my dear Emilie, if you 
love him, do not confess it to him.” 

“ Papa, it is true that I love him; 
but I will await your permission be- 
fore I tell him so.” 

“But, Emilie, remember that you 
are still ignorant of his family, his 
profession.” 

“If Iam ignorant I am willing to 
be so. But, my father, you wished 
to see me married, you have given 
me the liberty of making a choice ; 
mine is irrevocably made. What 
more is wanted ?” 

“We must know, my dear child, 
if the man you have chosen is the 
son of a peer of France,” ironically 
replied the venerable nobleman. 

Emilie remained silent a moment. 
She soon raised her head, looked at 
her father, and said with a sort of 
anxiety,— 

“ Are the Longuevilles ——” 

“They are extinct in the person 
of the old Duke of Rostein Lim- 
bourg, who perished on the scaffold 
in 1793. He was the last of the 
last youngest branch.” 

“But, papa, there are very good 
families sprung from bastards. The 
history of France swarms with princes 
who have bars in their shield.” 

“Your ideas have very much 
changed,” said the old man, smil- 
ing. 
The next day was the last which 
the Fontaine family were to spend at 
the Pavillon Planat. Emilie, who 
had been made very uneasy by her 
father’s advice, awaited impatiently 
the hour at which young Longue- 
ville generally came, in order to ob- 
tain an explanation. She went out 
after dinner and walked alone in the 
park in the direction of the arbour 
of confidences, in which she knew 
the impatient lover would seek her ; 
and as she ran, she reflected on the 
best manner of surprising so im- 
portant a secret without compromis- 
ing herself,—a tolerably difficult 
thing. As yet no direct avowal had 
sanctioned the feelings which united 
her to this unknown. She had, like 
Maximilien, secretly enjoyed the de- 
lights of a first love, but, equally 
proud, it seemed as if each feared to 
confess their affection. 

Maximilien Longueville, to whom 
Clara had_ inspired well-founded 
doubts on Emilie’s character, found 
himself by turns carried away by 
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the violence of a young man’s pas- 
sion and kept Ast 4 by the desire of 
knowing and trying the woman to 
whom he was going to confide his 
happiness. His love had not pre- 
vented his acknowledging in Emilie 
the prejudices which spoiled her; 
but he desired to know if he was be- 
loved w ag before he endeavoured 
to combat them, for he would not 
hazard the fate of his love any more 
than that of his life. He had, there- 
fore, constantly maintained a silence 
which his looks, manners, his small- 
est actions disproved. On the other 
hand, the pride natural to a girl, 
augmented in Mademoiselle de l’on- 
taine by the foolish vanity which her 
birth and beaut ieaptond, prevented 
her seeking a declaration which an 
increasing passion sometimes incited 
her to solicit. ‘The two lovers had 
instinctively understood their situa- 
tion without explaining each other's 
secret motives. There are moments 
in life when vagueness suits young 
hearts. From the very reason that 
they had each been so ~_ in speak- 
ing they seemed to make a cruel 
game of their expectation. One 
sought to discover if he was loved 
by the effort a confession would cost 
his haughty mistress; the other 
hoped at every moment to see a too 
respectful silence broken. 

Seated on a rustic bench, Emilie 
reflected on the events which had 
taken place during the last three 
months full of enchantment. Her 
father’s suspicions were the last fears 
that could touch her; she even got 
over them by two or three of those 
inexperienced girl-like _ reflections 
which appeared conclusive to her. 
Above all, she agreed with herself 
that it was impossible she could be 
mistaken. During the whole sea- 
son she had not perceived in Maxi- 
milien one gesture, one single word, 
which indicated a low origin or oc- 
cupation ; in fact, his manner of dis- 
cussing betrayed 2 man busied with 
the great interests of the country. 
“ Besides,” she reflected, “a lawyer or 
aman of business would not have had 
the leisure to remain an entire season 
courting me in the midst of fields 
and woods, spending his time as libe- 
rally as a nobleman who has before 
him a whole life free from cares.” 
She was abandoning herself to a 
meditation far more interesting to 
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her than these preliminary thoughts, 
when a slight rustling among the 
leaves announced to her that for the 
last moment or two Maximilien had 
been contemplating her, doubtless 
with admiration. 

“Do you know that it is very 
wrong to startle girls in this way ?” 
said she, smiling. 

“Especially when they are busy 
with their secrets,” archly replied 
Maximilien. 

“Why should I not have mine? 
You have yours !” 

“ You were, then, really thinking 
of your secrets?” he added, laugh- 
ing. 

“No, I was thinking of yours. I 
know my own.” 

“ But,” said he, gently taking Ma- 
demoiselle de Fontaine’s arm, and 
putting it in his, “perhaps my 
secrets are yours, and yours mine.” 

After walking a few yards they 
found themselves under a clump of 
trees, which the colours of the setting 
sun enveloped as with a red and 
brown cloud. ‘This natural magic 
gave a sort of solemnity to the mo- 
ment. The young man’s action, and 
the agitation of his throbbing heart, 
the violent pulsations of which were 
felt by Emilie’s arm, threw her into a 
state of exultation, all the more per- 
fect because it was excited only by 
the most simple and innocent inci- 
dents. ‘Ihe reserve in which girls 
of high rank are kept gives incre- 
dible force to the explosion of their 
sentiments, and to meet with a pas- 
sionate lover is one of the greatest 
dangers which can befall them. Never 
had Emilie’s and Maximilien’s eyes 
looked so many unspeakable things. 
A prey to this intoxication, they 
easily forgot the petty stipulations of 
pride and the cold considerations of 
mistrust. ‘They could express them- 
selves at first only by a pressure of 
hands, which served as interpreter to 
their joyous thoughts. 

“I have a question to ask, mon- 
sieur,” said Mademoiselle de Fon- 
taine, trembling, and in a broken 
voice, after a long silence, and walk- 
ing a few steps very slowly. “ But 
remember, I entreat you, that it is 
in some measure commanded me b 
the strange position I am in wit 
regard to my family.” 

A terrible pause for Emilie suc- 
ceeded these words, which she had 
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almost stuttered. While it lasted 
the haughty girl did not dare to 
encounter the piercing look of the 
man she loved, for she had a se- 
cret feeling of the baseness of the 
words she added,— 

“Are you noble ?” 

§ When ‘these had been uttered 
she wished herself at the bottom of 
a lake. 

“ Mademoiselle,” gravely replied 
Longueville, whose altered face con- 
tracted a sort of severe dignity, “I 
promise to reply straightforwardly 
to this question when you have 
answered with sincerity the one I am 
going to put to you.” 

He let go Emilie’s arm, who sud- 
denly felt as if alone in the world, 
and said,— 

“ What is your reason for ques- 
tioning me respecting my birth ?” 

She remained almost motionless, 
cold and silent. 

‘“* Mademoiselle,” repeated Maxi- 
milien, “let us go no farther if we 
do not understand one another. I 
love you,” added he, in a deep and 
tremulous tone. ‘ Well, then,” he 
added, joyfully, on hearing the ex- 
clamation of delight which Emilie 
could not repress, “ why ask me if I 
am noble ?” 

“ Would he speak thus if he were 
not so?” exclaimed an internal voice, 
which appeared to Emilie to pro- 
ceed from the bottom of her heart. 
She gracefully raised her head, 
seemed to draw a new life from her 
lover's glance, and held out her 
hand as if to make a fresh alli- 
ance. 

“You thought I cared very much 
for dignities ?” she asked, with arch- 
ness. 

“TI have no titles to offer my 
wife,” he replied, half gaily, half se- 
riously. “ But if I take her of high 
rank and from among those whom 
paternal fortune accustoms to the 
uxury and pleasures of opulence, I 
know to what this choice obliges me. 
Love gives every thing,” added he, 
laughing; “but to lovers only. 
Married people want a little more 
than the dome of heaven and the 
carpet of the fields.” 

“ He is rich,” she thought. “As 
for titles, perhaps he wants to try 
me! He has, perhaps, been told 
that I had a fancy for nobility, and 
that I would only marry a peer of 
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France. My tiresome sisters have, 
doubtless, played me that trick.” 

“TI assure you,” said she aloud, 
“that I have had very —— 
notions of life and the world; but 
now,” added she, with emphasis, and 
looking at him in a way to drive 
him wild, “I know in what a wo- 
man’s true riches consist.” 

“JT wish to believe that you 
speak sincerely,” he replied, with 
mild gravity. “ But this winter, my 
dear Emilie,—perhaps, two months 
hence, I shall be proud of what I 
can offer you, if you care for the ad- 
vantages of fortune. It will be the 
only secret I shall keep here,” said 
he, pointing to his heart, “ for on its 
success depends my happiness,—I do 
not venture to say ours.” 

“ Oh! say it,—say it!” 

They returned home in the midst 

of the most affectionate discourse, 
and joined the company in the draw- 
ing-room. Never had Mademoiselle 
de Fontaine found her lover more 
amiable or more witty; his hand- 
some figure and engaging manners 
appeared to her still more charming 
since a conversation which had in a 
measure confirmed to her the pos- 
session of a heart worthy of being 
envied by allwomen. They sang an 
Italian duet with so much expression 
that the assembly applauded them 
enthusiastically. Their parting as- 
sumed a conventional manner under 
which they concealed their happi- 
ness. This day became to Emilie a 
chain which bound her more closely 
still to the destiny of the unknown. 
The power and dignity he had dis- 
a in the scene in which they 
vad revealed their sentiments had 
perhaps forced on Mademoiselle de 
Fontaine that respect without which 
no true love exists. When she re- 
mained alone in the drawing-room 
with her father, the venerable Ven- 
dean came up to her, affectionately 
took her hands, and asked if she had 
acquired any information regarding 
Monsieur Longueville’s fortune and 
family. 
6 Se my dear father,” she replied, 
“Tam happier than I wished. Mon- 
sieur de Longueville is the only man 
I will marry.” 

“Well, Emilie,” replied the comte, 
“I know what remains for me to do.” 

“Do you know of any obstacle ?” 
she asked, with real anxiety. 
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“My dear child, this young man 
is poy unknown to me; but, 
unless he is a dishonourable man, 
from the moment you love him he is 
as dear to me as a son.” 

“ A dishonourable man!” repeated 
Emilie. “I am quite easy. My 
uncle, who presented him to us, can 
answer for him. Say, dear uncle, 
has he been a buccaneer, an outlaw, 
or a corsair ?” 

“I knew I should find myself 
there,” exclaimed the old sailor, 
waking up. 

He looked round the drawing- 
room, but his niece had disappeared 
like a Jack-o’-lantern, according to 
his habitual expression. 

“ Why, my uncle,” said Monsieur 
de Fontaine, “ how could you conceal 
from us all that you knew respect- 
ing this young man? You must 
have noticed our anxiety. Is Mon- 
sieur Longueville of good family ?” 

“T know nothing of it since Adam 
and Eve,” exclaimed the Comte de 
Kergarouét. “Trusting to the tact 
of this little madcap, I brought her 
St. Preux to her by a method known 
to myself. I know that this boy 


shoots with a pistol admirably, hunts 
very well, plays wonderfully at bil- 
liards, chess, and backgammon, he 
fences and rides like the late Cheva- 


lier de Saint George. He has a mi- 
raculous erudition relative to our 
vineyards; he reckons like Baréme ; 
draws, dances, and sings well. What 
more do you want? If that is not 
a perfect gentleman, shew me a 
bourgeois who knowsas much. Find 
me out a man who lives as nobly as 
he does. Does he do any thing ? 
Does he compromise his dignity by 
going into offices and cringing before 
parvenus, whom you call directors- 
general? He walks upright. That 
is a man. But, moreover, I have 
just found in my waistcoat-pocket 
the card he gave me when he thought 
1 meant to cut his throat, poor in- 
nocent! ‘Ihe youth of the present 
day is not sharp. Here it is.’ 

“Rue de Sentier, numero 5,” said 
Monsieur de Fontaine, endeavouring 
to remember among all the informa- 
tion he had obtained something 
which might concern the young un- 
known. “What the d— does this 
mean? Messrs. Palma, Werbrust, 
and Co. whose wholesale warehouse 
18 principally of muslins, calicoes, and 
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ginghams, live there! Ah! I have 
it! Longueville, the deputy, has a 
share in their house. But I only 
know of a son of Longueville’s of 
thirty-two years of age, who does 
not in the least resemble this one, 
and to whom he is going to give an 
income of 50,000 francs on his mar- 
riage that he may marry the daugh- 
ter of a minister; he wishes to be 
made a peer as well as any one else. 
I never heard him speak of this 
Maximilien. Has he a daughter? 
Who is this Clara? At any rate, 
more than one adventurer may call 
himself Longueville. But is not the 
house of Palma, Werbrust, and Co. 
half ruined by a speculation to Mex- 
ico or the Indies? I must clear up 
all this.” 

* You soliloquise as if you were 
on a theatre, and you appear to 
reckon me as nothing,” suddenly said 
the old sailor. “Do you not know 
that if he is of good family I have 
more than one bag in my hatchways 
to make amends for his want of for- 
tune ?” 

“ As to that, if he is Longueville’s 
son, he wants nothing. But,” said 
Monsieur de Fontaine, shaking his 
head, “his father has not bought any 
soap to wash out the stain of his 
birth. Before the revolution he was 
an attorney, and the de which he 
has taken since the revolution be- 
longs to him as much as half his for- 
tune.” 

“Bah, bah! happy those whose 
fathers have been hung,” gaily ex- 
claimed the sailor. 

Three or four days after this me- 
morable one, and in one of those fine 
mornings of the month of November 
which suddenly dispiay to the Pari- 
sians their alent cleaned by the 
sharp cold of a first frost, Made- 
moiselle de Fontaine, dressed in a 
new fur which she wished to bring 
into fashion, went out with two of 
her sisters-in-law, on whom she had 
formerly bestowed the greatest num- 
ber of sarcasms. These three women 
were far less tempted to this Parisian 
airing by the desire of trying a ver 
elegant carriage and dresses whic 
were to set the fashions for the winter 
than by the wish to see a pelerine 
which one of their friends had re- 
marked in a handsome shop of mil- 
linery at the corner of the Rue de 
la Paix. When the three ladies had 
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entered the shop, Madame la Ba- 
ronne de Fontaine pulled Emilie by 
‘the sleeve and shewed her Maximi- 
lien Longueville seated inside the 
counter, busied in counting out with 
mercantile grace the change for a 
piece of gold to the milliner with 
whom he seemed in conference. The 
handsome stranger held in his hand 
some patterns, which left no doubt 
as to his honourable profession. 

Emilie was seized with an imper- 
ceptible cold shiver; yet, owing to 
the thorough savoir vivre of good 
society, she perfectly dissembled the 
rage she felt in her heart, and replied 
to her sister, “I knew it,” with a 
richness of intonation and inimitable 
accent, which might have been en- 
vied by the most celebrated actress of 
the day. She advanced tothe coun- 


ter; Longueville looked up, put the 
patterns into his pocket with most 
annoying grace and coolness, bowed 
to Mademoiselle de Fontaine, and 


a her with a penetrating 
8 


ance. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said he to the 
milliner, who had followed him with 
a very anxious look, “I will send to 
have this account receipted; my 
house wills it so. But,” said he ina 
whisper to the woman, and slipping 
a note for a thousand francs into her 
hand, “ take this; it will be an affair 
between ourselves.” 

“You will forgive me, I hope, 
mademoiselle,” said he, turning to 
Emilie; “ you will have the goodness 
to forgive the tyranny exercised by 
business.” 

“Tt appears to me, monsieur, that 
it is very indifferent to me,” an- 
swered Mademoiselle de Fontaine, 
looking at him with an assurance and 
an air of sneering indifference, as if 
she saw him for the first time. 

“Do you speak seriously ?” asked 
Maximilien, in a broken voice. 

Emilie had turned her back on 
him with incredible impertinence. 
These few words, spoken in a low 
voice, had escaped the curiosity of 
the two sisters-in-law. When, after 
taking the pelerine, the three ladies 
had re-entered the carriage, Emilie, 
who sat in front, could not help 
glancing to the end of the odious 
shop, where she saw Maximilien 
standing with folded arms in the at- 
titude of a man superior to the mis- 
fortune which befell him so suddenly. 
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Their eyes met and darted looks of 
implacability at each other. Each 
one hoped to wound cruelly the 
heart of the loved one. In one mo- 
ment they were separated from one 
another as thoroughly as if one had 
been in China and the other in 
Greenland. Has not vanity a breath 
which withers every thing? A prey 
to the most violent combat that can 
agitate the heart of a young girl, 
Mademoiselle de Fontaine reaped the 
most ample harvest of sorrows which 
prejudice and littleness ever sowed 
in a human breast. Her complex- 
ion, before so fresh and soft, was 
marked with yellow streaks, red 
spots, and sometimes the white of her 
cheeks turned greenish. In the 
hope of concealing her emotion from 
her sisters, she laughingly shewed 
them a ridiculous passenger or dress ; 
but this laugh was convulsive. She 
felt herself more hurt by the com- 
passionate silence of her sisters than 
she would have been by remarks, to 
which she could have retorted. She 
employed all her wit to draw them 
into a conversation, in which she en- 
deavoured to exhale her anger in 
senseless paradoxes by overwhelming 
merchants with the keenest insults 
and epigrams in bad taste. When 
she reached home she was seized with 
a fever, the character of which was 
at first somewhat dangerous. At the 
end of a month the attentions of her 
family and the care of the physician 
restored her to her friends. Every 
one hoped that this lesson might 
serve tq subdue Emilie, who gradu- 
ally returned to her former habits, 
and again rushed into dissipation. 
She said there was no shame in being 
deceived. If, like her father, she had 
some influence in the Chamber, she 
said she would petition for a law to 
grant that all people in trade, espe- 
cially linendrapers, should be marked 
on the forehead like the sheep of the 
Berry to the third generation. She 
wished the nobles alone to have the 
right of wearing that ancieat French 
dress which so well became the cour- 
tiers of Louis XV. To hear her 
talk it might have been thought a 
misfortune for the monarchy that no 
difference existed between a merchant 
and a peer of France. A thousand 
other pleasantries, easy to divine, 
succeeded each other rapidly when 
an unforeseen incident led her to the 
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subject. But those who loved Emi- 
lie remarked through all her raillery 
a tinge of melancholy, which led 
them to believe that Maximilien 
Longueville still reigned over this 
inexplicable heart. Sometimes she 
became as gentle as she had been 
during the fugitive season which had 
seen the birth of her love, and some- 
times she was more insupportable 
than ever. Every one silently ex- 
cused the inequalities of temper 
which sprung from a grief at once 
well known and secret. The Comte 
de Kergarouét obtained a little 
power over her, thanks to an excess 
of prodigality,—a species of consola- 
tion which rarely fails with young 
Parisian women. The first time 
that Mademoiselle de Fontaine went 
to a ball it was at the house of the 
ambassador of Naples. As she took 
her place in the most brilliant of 
the quadrilles, she saw, a few yards 
from her, Longueville, who nodded 
slightly to her partner. 

“ That young man is one of your 
friends?” she asked her partner with 
an air of disdain. 

* He is my brother,” he replied. 

Emilie could not repress a start. 

* Ah!” he continued, in a tone of 
enthusiasm, “he is certainly the 
finest creature in the world!” 

“ Do you know my name ?” asked 
Emilie, abruptly interrupting him. 

“ No, mademoiselle. It is a crime, 
I confess, not to have remembered a 
name which is on all lips—I should 
say, in all hearts: but I have a valid 
excuse. I am just arrived from Ger- 
many. My ambassador, who is on 
leave in Paris, has sent me here this 
evening to serve as a chaperon to his 
amiable wife, whom you may see 
there in a corner.” 

“ A true tragedy mask,” said Emi- 
lie, after examining the ambassa- 
dress, 

“Yet that is her ball counte- 
nance,” laughingly replied the young 
man. “I must dance with her, I 
therefore wished for some compensa- 
tion.” 

Mademoiselle de Fontaine bowed. 

“IT was very much surprised,” con- 
tinued the talkative secretary of the 
embassy, “to find my brother here. 
On arriving from Vienna, I learned 
that the poor boy was ill. I hoped 
to go and see him before the ball, but 
politics do not always leave us leisure 
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for domestic affections. The padrona 
della casa did not allow me to go up 
to my poor Maximilien.” 

“ Your brother is not, like you, in 
the diplomatic line?” said Emilie. 

“ No,” said the secretary, sighing, 
“the poor fellow sacrificed himself 
for me. He and my sister Clara re- 
nounced my father’s fortune, in order 
to make an entail forme. My father 
dreams of the peerage, like all who 
vote for the ministry. He has the 

romise of being nominated,” added 
ne, in a low voice. “ After assem- 
bling some capital, my brother joined 
a banking-house ; and I know that 
he has just made a speculation with 
Brazil which may make him a mil- 
lionnaire. You see me quite rejoiced 
at having contributed to his success 
by my diplomatic relations. I am 
even awaiting with impatience a de- 
spatch from the Brazilian legation, 
of a nature to smoothe his brow. 
What do you think of him ?” 

“ Your brother's face does not ap- 
pear to me that of a man occupied 
with money.” 

The young diplomatist scrutinised 
with one look the apparently calm 
face of his partner. 

“ How is this?” said he, smiling. 
* Do young ladies also divine 
thoughts of love through impassive 
brows ?” 

* Your brother is in love ?” asked 
she, with a movement of curiosity. 

“ Yes. My sister Clara, for whom 
he has maternal care, wrote me word 
that he had fallen in love this sum- 
mer with a very pretty girl; but 
since that I have had no news 
of his loves. Would you believe 
that the poor fellow got up at five 
o'clock in the morning to get over 
his business, that he might be at 
four o’clock at his love's country- 
house? He has ruined a beautiful, 
thorough-bred horse I sent him. 
Forgive my chattering, mademoi- 
selle ; Lam just come from Germany. 
L have not heard French nelly 
spoken for a twelyemonth. I have 
been weaned from French faces, and 
sickened with German ones ; so that, 
in my patriotic mania, I think I 
could talk to the figures on a Parisian 
candlestick. Besides, if I talk with 
an abandon not pe for diplo- 
matists, it is your fault, mademoiselle. 
Did you not point out to me my 
brother? When he is in question, [ 
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am inexhaustible. I should like to 
publish to the whole world how good 
and generous he is. It was no less a 
matter than the hundred thousand 
francs a-year which the estate of 
Longueville brings in.” 

If Mademoiselle de Fontaine ob- 
tained these important revelations, 
she owed them partly to the address 
with which she knew how to interro- 
gate her confiding partner, as soon as 
she learned that he was the brother 
of her disdained lover. 

“ Were you able to see, without 
some annoyance, your brother selling 
muslins and calicoes?” asked Emi- 
lie, after the third figure of the 
quadrille. 

“ How do you know that ?” asked 
the diplomatist. “Thank Ileaven, 


while pouring forth a torrent of 


words, I already have learned the 
art of only saying what I wish, like 
all the diplomatic apprentices of my 
acquaintance !” 

* You haye told it me, I assure 
you.” 

Monsieur de Longueville looked 
at Mademoiselle de Fontaine with 
an astonishment full of perspicacity. 
A suspicion crossed his mind. He 
successively interrogated his bro- 
ther’s and his partner’s eyes, guessed 
every thing, clasped his hands, looked 
at the ceiling, laughed, and said,— 

“Tam but a fool! You are the 
most beautifal woman in the ball- 
room. My brother looks at you on 
the sly; he dances in spite of fever, 
and you feign not to seehim. Make 
him happy,” said he, leading her 
back to her old uncle; “I shall not 
be jealous, but I shall always start a 
little in calling you my sister.” 

But the lovers were each to be in- 
exorable for themselves. Towards 
two o'clock in the morning, supper 
was served in an immense gallery, 
where, in order to give the persons 
of the same coterie liberty to meet, 
the tables were arranged as they are 
at a restaurateurs. By one of those 
hazards which always happen to 
lovers, Mademoiselle de Fontaine 
found herself placed at a table near 
the one round which sat the most 
distinguished persons. Maximilien 
was of the group. Emilie, who lent 
an attentive ear to the discourse held 
by her neighbours, heard one of 
those conversations which are so 
easily established between young 
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married women and young men who 
have the graces and elegance of 
Maximilien Longueville. The young 
banker’s interlocutor was a Neapoli- 
tan duchess, whose eyes darted light- 
nings, whose white skin had the gloss 
of satin. The terms of intimacy 
which young Longueville affected to 
be on with her wounded Mademoi- 
selle de Fontaine all the more be- 
cause she had restored to her lover 
twenty times more tenderness than 
she had ever before felt for him. 

“ Yes, in my country, true love 
knows how to make all sorts of sacri- 
fices,” said the duchess, affectedly. 

“You are more passionate than 
Frenchwomen are,” said Maximilien, 
whose expressive glance met Emilie’s. 
“ They are all vanity.” 

“ Monsieur,” quickly replied the 
young girl, “is it not wrong thus to 
calumniate your country ? Devotion 
is of all nations.” 

“Do you think, mademoiselle,” 
returned the Italian, with a sardonic 
smile, “that a Parisian is capable of 
following her lover every where ?” 

* Let us understand one another, 
madame. One may go into a desert 
and inhabit a tent, but not go and sit 
down in a shop.” 

She ended her sentence with a 
gesture of disdain. Thus the in- 
fiuence which Emilie’s fatal education 
exercised over her twice blighted her 
commencing happiness, and destroyed 
her future existence. The apparent 
coldness of Maximilien and the smile 
of a woman drew from her one of 
those sarcasms, the perfidious enjoy- 
ments of which always led her away. 

“ Mademoiselle,” said Longueville 
to her, in a low voice, under cover of 
the noise made by the women fising 
from the table, “no one will form for 
your happiness more ardent wishes 
than I shall; permit me to give you 
this assurance on taking leave of you. 
In a few days i shall set out for 
Italy.” 

“ With a duchess, no doubt ?” 

“ No, mademoiselle ; but with an 
illness, perhaps mortal.” 

“Ts it not a chimera?” 
Emilie, with an anxious glance. 

“ No,” said he; “there are some 
wounds which never heal.” 

“ You shall not go,” said the im- 
perious girl smiling. 

“I shall go,” gravely returned 
Maximilien. 
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“You will find me married at 
your return, I warn you,” said she, 
coquettishly. 

* T hope so.” 

“ Impertinent man!” she ex- 
claimed. “ Does he not revenge 
himself cruelly ?” 

A fortnight afterwards, Maximilien 
Longueville and his sister Clara set 
out for the warm and poetical re- 
gions of Italy, leaving Mademoiselle 
de Fontaine a prey to the most 
poignant regret. ‘The young secre- 
tary took up his brother’s quarrel, 
and amply compensated Emilie’s dis- 


dain by publishing the motives of 


the rupture between the lovers. He 
returned with usury the sarcasms she 
had uttered about Maximilien, and 
made more than one excellency 
laugh by painting the beautiful ene- 
my of counters—the amazon who 
preached a crusade against bankers 
—the young girl whose love had 


evaporated before half-a-yard of 


muslin. ‘The Comte de Fontaine was 
obliged to use his influence in obtain- 
ing for Auguste Longueville a mis- 
sion in Russia, to secure his daughter 
from the ridicule which this young 
and dangerous persecutor lavished 
on her. The ministry, obliged to 
raise a supply of peers to support 
the aristocratic opinions which the 
voice of an illustrious writer stag- 
gered in the noble Chamber, soon 
named Monsieur Guiraudin de Lon- 
gueville a peer of France and a 
viscount. Monsieur de Fontaine also 
obtained a peerage, a recompense due 
to his fidelity during evil days, as 
much as to his name, which was 
missing in the hereditary Chamber. 
At this period, Emilie, haying 
come of age, no doubt made serious 
reflections on life; for she changed 
her tone and manners considerably. 
Instead of saying ill-natured things 
to her uncle, she bestowed on him 
the most affectionate care; she 
brought him his crutch with a per- 
severing tenderness which made peo- 
ple laugh. She offered him her 
arm, rode in his carriage, and accom- 
panied him in all his walks. She 
even persuaded him that she was not 
annoyed by the smell of his pipe, and 
read aloud his beloved Quotidienne in 
the midst of the puffs of smoke which 
the mischievous sailor purposely sent 
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her. She learned piquet to play with 
her uncle. Lastly, this capricious 
girl listened attentively to the nar- 
ratives which her uncle periodically 
recommenced of the fight of the 
Belle-Poule, the manceuvres of the 
Ville-de-Paris, of Monsieur de Suf- 
fren’s first expedition, and of the 
battle of Aboukir. Although the 
old sailor had often said that he knew 
his latitude and longitude too well to 
allow himself to be captured by a 
young sloop, one fine morning the 
salons of Paris learned that Made- 
moiselle de Fontaine had married the 
Comte de Kergarouét.* The young 
countess gave splendid fétes to divert 
herself, but she, doubtless, found the 
nothingness of this vortex. Luxury 
imperfectly concealed the emptiness 
and unhappiness of her suffering 
mind. Notwithstanding outbreaks 
of feigned gaiety, her beautiful face 
mostly expressed profound melan- 
choly. Emilie appeared full of at- 
tentions and care for her old hus- 
band, who often, when going to his 
room at night to the sound of a 


joyous orchestra, said that he did not 


recognise himself, and that he never 
expected, at seventy-two, to embark 
as pilot on board the Belle Emilie, 
after already spending twenty years 
at the conjugal galleys. 

The countess’s conduct was so 
strictly proper, that the most keen- 
sighted criticism had no fault to find. 
Observers thought that the vice- 
admiral had reserved for himself the 
right of disposing of his fortune in 
order to bind his wife more firmly. 
This supposition was an insult to 
both uncle and niece. He was often 
heard to say that he had saved his 
niece, as if she were a wrecked per- 
son, and that he had never abused 
the laws of hospitality when he had 
saved an enemy from the fury of the 
storm. 

Two years after her marriage, in 
one of the ancient drawing-rooms of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, where 
her chara-ter was admired as worthy 
of ancient times, Emilie heard Mon- 
sieur le Vicomte de Longueville an- 
nounced; and in the corner where 
she was playing piquet with the 
Bishop of Persepolis, her emotion 
was unnoticed. ‘The death of his 
father, and that of his brother, 


* In France it is legal for a great-uncle to marry his niece. 
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killed by the inclemency of the 
climate of St. Petersburg, had placed 
on Maximilien’s head the heredi- 
tary plumes of the peerage. His 
fortune equalled his talents and me- 
rit: the day before, his young and 
impetuous eloquence had enlightened 
the assembly. At this moment he 
appeared to the countess free and 
endowed with all she had dreamed 
for her idol. All the mothers who 
had daughters to marry made ad- 
vances to a young man gifted with 
the virtues which were attributed to 
him on admiring his appearance ; but, 
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better thaii atiy one, Emilie knew 
that he possessed that decision of 
character in which prudent women 
see a pledge of a She looked 
at the admiral, who, according to his 
familiar expression, appeared likely 
to keep a long while on his tack, and 
cursed the errors of her childhood. 

At that moment, Monsieur de Per- 
sepolis said to her, with episcopal 
grace,— 

“ My fair lady, you have discarded 
the king of hearts, I have won. But 
do not regret your money, I reserve 
it for my little seminaries.” 


LATIN PAMPILETEERS. 


SALLUST. 


To converse with historians is to 
keep good company ; many of them 
were excellent men, and those who 
were not such have taken care, how- 
ever, to appear so in their writings. 
This observation comes from Boling- 
broke, and might have formed an 
appropriate motto for his own - 
ductions: we apply it to one whom 
it suits still better. It is in these 
terms that Sallust refers to his past 
actions and peculiar adaptation for 
the severe legislation of the his- 
torian :— 


“ In early life I, like most others, felt 
myself strongly directed to affairs of 
state ; but there I discovered many im- 
pediments. Instead of modesty, ab- 
stinence, and virtue, prevailed audacity, 
corruption, and avarice ; and though my 
mind, unversed in such practices, ab- 
horred such vices, still in the great and 
general profligacy my tender age was se- 
duced and entangled: by ambition ;- and 
however opposed. to the evil habits of 
others, yet no less did the same thirst 
for distinction. subject me to the noto- 
riety and obloquy that harassed the 
rest.” 


We find a similar vein of apolo- 
getic egotism in the Jugurthan war : 


“* There are some, I believe, who, be- 
cause 1 have determined to pass my life 
at a distance from public affairs, have 
applied to my important and useful la- 
bours the character of indolence; parti- 
cularly those who consider it the height 
of industry to court the people, and to 
seek popularity by their convivial enter- 
tainments ; but if these men reflect on the 
time when I was in power, and on the 


characters of those who failed to obtain 
office, and then consider the description 
of persons who afterwards crept into the 
senate, they will allow that 1 have 
changed my sentiments more from pro- 
priety than indolence ; and that greater 
advantages will result to the state from 
my leisure, than from the active exertions 
of others,” 


When we turn to history for il-- 
lustrations of these singular specimens 
of adulative autobiography, we are 
confronted by the reflection of a very 
different character. Where we looked 
for Chatham, we find Walpole ; and 
Scipio vanishes in one of Napoleon's 
Marshals. This statesman, whose 
tender conscience shrank from the 
chicanery and fraud of politics, was 
expelled the senate for personal de- 
pravity ; and this eloquent advocate 
of purity and justice was known to 
have adorned his palace with the 
plunder of his grinding government 
in Numidia. The expulsion has been 
questioned, or, rather, the cause of it ; 
but the atrocities of the African 
officer are confessed. In the evi- 
dence of twenty centuries probability 
and character are not to be over- 
looked. It is an easy thing to praise 
virtue; but we have not travelled 
far back into the human annals, 
without learning the necessity of 
keeping our critical eyes undazzled 
by the rich transparencies, which 
genius is able to paint and illuminate. 
Sallust places himself in the midst of 
his narrative. It was an artistic de- 
ception to draw our attention to the 
dignified figure of the historian, thus 
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shedding a light over the darker 
features of conspiracy and crime. 
We are to regard in this ornamental 
view the writer’s eloquent complaints 
of the luxury introduced into the 
army by Sylla, and those burning 
and patriotic sighs of regret, which 
appear to come from his heart, for the 
stern dignity and self-denying so- 
briety of ancestral heroes. And yet 


the ear cannot but be startled ‘by 
such a passage as the following :— 


‘* Here the Roman warrior first learned 
to love and drink ; to indulge a taste for 
statues, paintings, and sculptured vases ; 
to steal them publicly or privately; to 
rob the temples, and to pollute all dices, 
sacred or profane. When these sol- 
diers, therefore, gained a victory they 
left nothing to the vanquished.” 


Machiavelli himself might have 
been taught by Sallust,—thus de- 
nouncing rapine and wrong in the 
very home, perhaps, which he had 
beautified with the plundered trea- 
sures of Africa. t is, neverthe- 
less, consolatory to know that the 
lessons of history are not deprived of 
their energy by the baseness of the 
teacher. Pliny mentions an author 
who, after reciting a portion of a his- 
torical narrative, was implored by 
the friends of a person mentioned in 
it not to recite the rest, so much were 
they ashamed to hear those actions 
repeated, which they did not blush to 
commit. The eye of conscience in- 
voluntarily withdraws in terror and 
disgust from the deformity of vice, 
thus thrown forward in the clear 
glass of history and truth. It is dif- 
ficult to reconcile Johnson's dislike 
of history with his own sense of its 
moral value; yet we are told that 
he would insult a person who intro- 
duced the Punic war; and he con- 
fessed to Mr. Thrale, that when 
the Conspiracy of Catiline was men- 
tioned at the club, he “withdrew 
his attention, and thought of Tom 
Thumb.” 

Of the life or the history of Sal- 
lust, nothing but the broad outline is 
preserved; and even that is not 
clearly defined in the minuter fea- 
tures. The composition of his works 
has been assigned to various periods. 
The shade of his luxurious gardens 
on the Quirinal was probably the 
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scene of his historic meditations. 
Never had scholar or voluptuary a 
more delicious abode. Here was col- 
lected together all that could charm 
the eye or enchant the senses, from the 
most remote countries over which the 
wing of the Roman eagle had cast its 
shadow. Poetry, painting, and sculp- 
ture, exhausted their horns of intellec- 
tual plenty. When the sumptuous 

alace passed into the hands of royal 
inhabitants, the wand of luxury and 
taste seems to have worked the won- 
ders of a still higher magic. The 
situation was the most delightful in 
Rome. The spot where the house 
stood is now marked by the church 
of St. Susanna, separated by a street 
from the baths of Diocletian, and not 
far distant from the Falarian gate.* 
During more than three centuries 
the palace of Sallust gradually ex- 
panded beneath the affluence of its 
imperial possessors. But its end was 
at length toapproach. Upon an au- 
tumnal night, August 24, a.p. 410, 
the Falarian gate was silently opened, 
and the slumber of the Roman me- 
tropolis was startled by the tre- 
mendous sound of the Gothic trum- 
pet. One can scarcely repress a 
feeling of regret, that the eye of the 
historian could not have been once 
more opened to behold the solemn 
spectacle that swept before his lighted 
window inthatawfulhour. The stern 
Alaric had commanded his barbarian 
legions to abstain from injury or in- 
sult to the churches and their trea- 
sures. The consecrated plate and or- 
naments were carried to St. Peter's. 
Art might have felt its pencil 
kindled by the astonishing pro- 
cession, which then wound, in slow 
magnificence, from the extremity of 
the Quirinal hill to the distant quar- 
ter of the Vatican. Bands of the 
fierce and blue-eyed Goths marched 
in battle array through the principal 
streets, protecting with their glitter- 
ing arms the long train of terrified 
citizens, who bore aloft on their 
heads the sacred vessels of gold and 
silver. As the neighbouring houses 
poured out their little companies of 
age and youth to mingle with the 
gathering stream, the air was rent 
with the shouts of the soldiers, soft- 
ened into an indescribable sweetness 
by the strains of religious psalmody 


* Gibbon, 
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that melted into the clangor and 
tumult. Hitherto the flash of ar- 
mour had shed a feeble glare upon 
this melancholy expedition; but a 
brighter illumination soon broke 
over the path. 
to the houses, partly with the inten- 
tion of facilitatmg their own advance, 
and partly to bewilder the awe- 
stricken inhabitants; the flames 
quickly spread ; che home of genius 
and of empire began to blaze ; and, 


in the words of Gibbon, the ruins of 


the palace of Sallust remained, in the 
age of Justinian, a stately monument 
of the Gothic conflagration. 

It was, we think, within this de- 
lightful seclusion that Sallust invoked 
the muse of history. With eager 
ambition, great experience, uninter- 
rupted leisure, and all the aids that 
— and opulence could supply, he 

ooked round him for a subject wor- 
thy of his pencil and his fame. We 
can believe that numerous scenes 
passed before his flashing eye in that 
magnificent edifice, where, in a later 
day, the voice of Augustus cheered 
the immortal labours of Livy, and 
Vespasian mused over the destinies 
of Jerusalem. It was natural that, 
in all the brilliant array of historic 
personages, his eye should linger 
with particular satisfaction upon that 
group, in which the figure of Catiline 
towered with so disastrous a pre- 
eminence. Ilimselfin the full glow 
of youth—he was twenty-two years 
old—when the insurrection broke 
out, he had seen the actors, and wit~ 
nessed the storm and terror in which 
their tragedy had been commenced 
and ended. But it was not only that 
the subject allured his fancy with its 
blandishments of the picturesque, and 
its lights of the rhetorical; it had 
charms for other passions: by re- 
cording that conspiracy he might add 
a fresh lustre to the portraits of his 
friends, and cast a deeper shade upon 
the features of his opponents. He 
might combine the pamphlet with 
the picture,—the panegyric of Cesar 
with the rivalry of Cicero. This cir- 
cumstance has been lost sight of by 
the commentators. Cicero painted 
Catiline to the senate, Sallust deter- 
mined to paint him to the world; 
one found a frame in oratory, and 
the other in history ; both have with- 
stood the work of time; both are 
bright, both are immortal. Cicero had 
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devoted all his canvass to the chief 
Conspirator ; Sallust imitated him, 
not forgetting, however, to sketch two 
or three figures in the background. 
The style of each differed: it was 
Sebastian painting against Raffaelle. 
In truth, the colours of the Vene- 
tian, dark and repulsive, yet poetical 
and sublime, recall the harsh and 
sombre, though vivid and startling 
lineaments of Catiline, under the pen 
of Sallust, as the clearness and so- 
lemnity of Raffaelle are revived in 
the lucid brilliancy of Cicero’s In- 
surgent. Upon the comparative 
merits of the two portraits, Dr. Croly 
has some remarks in the preface to 
his tragedy :— 


“The character drawn by Sallust 
stands no comparison, in point of verisi- 
militude, with the expressive description 
of Cicero ; it is altogether ambitious and 
theatrical. He had palpably adopted the 
subject for display, at a period when he 
might be anxious in his obscurity to 
share the honours of the brilliant age of 
Roman authorship; and when, from the 
death of all the agents, and the total 
change of government, he might invest 
history with something of the strange- 
ness and splendour of romance. The 
Catiline of Cicero is a daring man, of 
eminent capacity, who for a while pre- 
sents a doubtful aspect of good and evil ; 
but at length, tempted or driven, rushes 
into treason. The Catiline of Sallust 
starts up at once into a vast embodied 
iniquity. The casual rage and misery of 
his final struggles are assumed as his 
habitual gesture ; and Cicero’s living, 
human portraiture of a ravaged mind is 
lost in the overcharged, but gorgeous co- 
louring that makes the conspirator the 
gigantic central figure of the fancv picture 
of revolution.” 


This is very clever and striking, 
but wrong. The sudden birth of 
iniquity exists only in the imagination 
of the critic. Sallust had already 
traced, in a few rapid but significant 
lines, the early disposition and pas- 
sions of Catiline, and that wonderful 
combination of courage and license, 
of luxury and enterprise, of pleasure 
and endurance, which so peculiarly 
distinguished his character. With 
ambition that dared a kingdom, and 
dissimulation that stooped to a slave. 
Cicero speaks more vehemently of 
his great capacity, and of the tongue 
that would recommend whatever the 
hand could execute. But Sallust is 
not silent ; and if he does not praise 
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his eloquence so well, he exemplifies 
it better. His manhood is the ex- 
panded corruption of his youth. The 
fire of viee had scorched a blacker 
seam into his forehead. But the 
growth is perfectly natural ; there is 
in it nothing instantaneous, nothing 
that might not be expected. When 
Sallust brings him before us, he is 
beginning to reap according to what 
he had sown. He is not only ripe 
for treason, but already a traitor. 
He had rushed from the temple of 
Jupiter with the thunder of Cicero in 
his ears, and the averted face of the 
Senate in his eye. The description 
of Sallust is historically true, how- 
ever melodramatic it may appear: 
“Tum ille furibundus, ‘ Quoniam 
quidem circumventus,’ inquit, ‘ab 
inimicis preceps agor, imcendium 
meum ruina extinguam.’ Dein se ex 
curia domum proripuit ;"— “ Since,” 
he exclaimed, “I am surrounded and 
driven headlong by my enemies, I 
will extinguish the fire that threatens 
me in universal ruin.” By this fierce 
impulse he is hurled forward upon 
the stage of history. It is Catiline 
the conspirator, and him alone, whom 
Sallust portrays. Nor has the second 
remark of Croly any surer foundation. 
“The casual rage and misery of his 
final struggles” are certainly describe 
as his habitual gesture, and rightly 
so, because it was of these final strug- 
gles alone that the historian wrote. 
It was in the tumultuous tragedy of 
Treason alone that the Traitor was 
to be exhibited. But the restless 
ferocity of his manner is accounted 
for upon a more awful principle. <A 
Roman lady had refused to marry 
him from fear of his son; he caused 
him to be assassinated, that this ob- 
stacle might be removed. Thus 
Murder glared upon Sedition; and 
the iron of Conscience began to goad 
him into frenzy. This is the Catiline 
of Sallust—his face colourless, his 
eyes ghastly, his step hurried—as he 
rushes onto the stage of history ; buf- 
feted, and bleeding, and blasted by the 
flame and storm of terror and crime. 
We said that Sallust introduced 


* Peacock, p. 79. 


it will not be expected that every touch of the original pencil should be preserved. 
do not think that the force of nihil largiundo is seen in the ‘‘ bestowing nothing” of 
Mr. Peacock’s version; and the energetic brilliancy of uli virtus enitescere posset 
glimmers very faintly indeed in the phrase ‘‘in which his talents might be distin- 


guished.” 


Sallust. 
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some sketches into the background 
of his picture. Such, however, is 
the construction and colouring of the 
central figure, that it appears to dif- 
fuse light, as well as gloom, over the 
whole; and in this peculiarity he 
anticipated the achievements of Italian 
art. His minor characters are drawn 
with remarkable elegance, while the 
colouring is subdued into a mild and 
pleasing chastity, that harmonises 
with the brilliancy and fulness of the 
principal figure. “Does he give 
you a character ?” said Lamb, speak- 
ing of the descriptions in Erasmus’s 
letters. “The person described is 
our intimate acquaintance; the 
ikeness is palpable ; you shake hands 
with him.” ‘We cannot say this of 
Sallust; but his gradations and 
shades of disposition are most ad- 
mirably preserved. We may refer to 
the parallel between Cesar and Cato. 


“Tn descent, age, and eloquence, they 
were almost on an equality ; they pos- 
sessed the same greatness of mind and 
the same renown, but by different means. 
Cesar became illustrious by acts of kind 
ness and munificence ; Cato by the strict 
integrity of his life. The former ob- 
tained renown by clemency and compas. 
sion ; the latter derived dignity from his 
severity. Cesar acquired glory by giv- 
ing, relieving, and forgiving; Cato by 
bestowing nothing. In the one the 
wretched found a refuge ; in the other 
the guilty encountered destruction. The 
easy disposition of the former, the un- 
bending firmness of the latter, were ob- 
jects of admiration, Lastly, Casar had 
devoted himself to labour and watch- 
fulness ; intent on the interests of his 
friends, he was careless of his own; he 
refused to grant nothing which was wor- 
thy of acceptance ; his wishes were for 
extensive power, an army, a fresh war, 
in which his talents might be distin- 
guished. Cato’s only study was mode. 
ration, honour, and especially a rigorous 
severity. He did not contend in riches 
with the rich, nor in faction with the fac- 
tious ; but in bravery with the brave, in 
modesty with the modest, and in purity 
with the innocent. He was more anxious 
to appear than to be good ; thus the less 
he courted fame, the more she pursued 
him.” * 


In transferring these exquisite portraits to a wider canvass, 


We 


But his version, on the whole, is very good. 
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And in reading this exquisite pa- 
rallel between Cato and Cesar, we 
naturally inquire why Cicero is not 
added to the number. But Boling- 
broke’s caution* with regard to 
pamphlets on English history, ap- 
plies, with at least equal force, to this 
cleverest of all contributions to the 
prejudice of Latin parties. He said 
that they should be read with suspi- 
cion, as deserving to be suspected ; 
he advised the student to ques- 
tion the epithets, and submit the 
judgments again to the scale; 
to pass over the declamation, and 
melt down the rhetoric into fact. 
With such precautions, he thought 
that even Burnet’s history might be 
of use. This is the bitterness of a 
partisan abusing party. The re- 
mark is to be remembered in reading 
Sallust. He admired Ceasar, and 
envied or disliked Cicero. Accord- 
ingly, in that picture of the Catiline 
conspiracy, where you look for him 
in the front, you have only a slight 
miniature, or rather outline, in the 
corner. He is introduced—it would 
be difficult to write of the American 
War without mentioning Chatham— 
in that part of the pamphlet which 
records the appearance of Catiline in 
the senate-house. “ On this, Marcus 
Tullius, the consul, either alarmed at 
his presence, or roused by anger, de- 
livered that splendid oration so ser- 
viceable to the state, which he after- 
wards published.” Thatisall. We 
have Cesar and Cato at full length, 
but not Cicero. Why wasthis? To 
contrast him with his contemporaries 
as a man of literary genius, would be 
an idle task. He makes all their fires 
pale with the glory of hisname. But 
in the attributes of the highest phi- 
losophy—in whatever Gelnenibe, 
elevates, or illuminates the nature of 
man,—he occupied a still higher rank. 
There he was unapproachable. Sal- 
lust has enabled us to make this 
comparison. He introduces his 
reader into the senate-house, while 
the debate is proceeding upon the 
punishment of the conspirators. 
Should it be death, confiscation, im- 
prisonment, or banishment? Hear 
Cesar :— 


** With regard to the punishment, we 
may state the plain fact that in sorrow 
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and misery death becomes the alleviator 
of suffering, and not a torment,— the 
dissolver of all human woes; and that 
beyond the grave exists neither care nor 
Joy. 


A sentiment which 


Cato ap- 
plauds :— 


“C. Cesar has just now, in this as- 
sembly, discussed well and accurately 
the subject of life and death, regarding 
as fictions, I conceive, the accounts usu- 
ally given of the infernal world—that the 
wicked, passing by different paths from 
the good, inhabit regions squalid, loath. 
some, and full of terror,”’ 


Read these passages, and remem- 
ber that there sat in that council- 
chamber one who had made his page 
luminous with the doctrine of im- 
mortality, and the destruction of 
whose writings was afterwards 
thought necessary to complete that 
of the Scriptures. 

Cicero has recorded his own opinion 
of every historian’s obligation to give 
thecharacters of theleading men, their 
passions, their influence, and their 
conduct. If Sallust married the di- 
vorced Terentia, the neglect of her 
outraged husband will not surprise 
us; and if the orator’s censure of a 
dark style be justly interpreted to be 
aimed at Sallust, we shall be safe in 
concluding that Cicero looked upon 
him with no feeling either of per- 
sonal or literary regard. 

One remark may be added. Bru- 
tus wrote a memoir of Cato, and, in 
recording the debates on the plot of 
Catiline, he assigned to Cato the pro- 
minent place to the exclusion of 
Cicero. Middleton suggests that Sal- 
lust shaped his narrative from this 
biography, choosing to copy the error 
of Brutus rather than to render jus- 
tice to Cicero. 

Sallust is not only happy in the com- 
position of his characters, but, also, in 
theiremployment. He excels in what 
may be called the dramatic action of 
his narrative. The speeches of his 
chief actors are admirably introduced 
and arranged. Ben Jonson has no- 
ticed this excellence :— 


‘** It is no wonder men’s eminence ap- 
pears but in their own way. Virgil’s 
felicity left him in prose, as Tully’s for- 
sook him in verse. Sallust’s orations are 


* History and State of Europe, Lett. VIL. 
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read in the honour of story ; yet the most 
eloquent Plato’s speech, which he made 
for Socrates, is neither worthy of the pa- 
tron nor the person defended.” 


Alison saw the extreme import- 
ance of this historical feature when, 
in describing the French Revolution, 
he laid down two rigid rules: 1. To 
give on every occasion the authori- 
ties for his statement; and 2. To 
give the arguments about public 


Sallust. 
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measures in the words of those who 
brought them forward. Sallust did 
this, and Thucydides did not. The 
speech of Pericles, for instance 
(ai. 60), is the composition of the 
historian. Weshall give a specimen 
of Sallust, with a free translation b 

one of the most nervous of Englis 

writers—Ben Jonson. It is part of 


the address of Catiline to his various 


Speech of Catiline. 
SALLUST, 

**Etenim quis mortalium, 
cui virile ingenium, tolerare 
potest, illis divitias superare, 
quas profundant in extruendo 
mari et montibus cowquandis ; 
nobis rem familiarem etiam 
ad necessaria deesse? Illos 
binas, aut amplius, domos 
continuare ; nobis larem fami- 
liarem nusquam ullum esse ? 
Cum tabulas, signa, toreu- 
mata emunt; nova diruunt, 
alia ewdificant, postremo om. 
nibus modis pecuniam tra- 
hunt, vexant; tamen summa 
lubidine divitias vincere ne- 
queunt, At nobis domi in- 
opia, foris as alienum ; mala 
res, spes multo asperior; de- 
nique, quid reliqui habemus, 
preter miseram animam ? 
Quin igitur expergiscimini ? 
En illa, illa quam sepe op- 
tastis, libertas, praterea di- 
vitie, decus, gloria, in oculis 
sita sunt! fortuna omnia vic. 
toribus premia posuit. Res, 
tempus, pericula, egestas, 
belli spolia magnifica magis, 
quam oratio, hortentur. Vel 
imperatore, vel milite me uti. 
mini; neque animus, neque 
corpus a vobis aberit. Hc 
ipsa, ut spero, vobiscum con- 
sul agam ; nisi forte animus 
fallit; et vos servire, quam 
imperare, parati estis.” 


band of desperadoes :— 


RENDERED BY BEN JONSON, 


“ It doth strike my soul, 

And who can ’scape the stroke that hath a soul, 

Or but the smallest air of man within him ? 

To see them swell with treasure, which they pour 

Out in their riots, eating, drinking, building, — 

Ay, in the sea! planing of hills with valleys, 

And raising valleys above hills; whilst we 

Have not to give our bodies necessaries. 

They have their change of houses, manors, lord- 
ships ; 

We scarce a fire, or a poor househqld Lar. 

They buy rare Attic statues, Tyrian hangings, 

Ephesian pictures, and Corinthian plate, 

Attalic garments, and some new-found gems 

Since Pompey went for Asia, which they purchase 

At price of provinces! The river Phasis 

Cannot afford them fowl, nor Lucrine lake 

Oysters enow ; Circei, too, is search’d 

To please the witty gluttony of a meal. 

Their ancient habitations they neglect, 

And set up new ; then, if the echo like not 

In such a room, they pluck down those, build 
newer, 

Alter them, too, and by all frantic ways, 

Vex their wild wealth as they molest the people, 

From whom they force it! Yet they cannot tame 

Or overcome their riches ; not by making 

Baths, orchards, fish-ponds, letting in of seas 

Here, and then there forcing them out again 

With mountainous heaps, for which the earth 
hath lost 

Most of her ribs as entrails, being now 

Wounded no less for marble than for gold! 

We, all this while, like calm, benumb’d spec- 
tators, 

Sit till our seats do crack, and do not hear 

The thund’ring ruins ; whilst at home our wants, 

Abroad our debts, do urge us ; our states daily 

Bending to bad, our hopes to worse,—and what 

Is left but to be crush’d? Wake, wake, brave 
friends ! 

And meet the liberty you oft have wished for. 

Behold ! renown, riches, and glory court you ! 

Fortune holds these to you as rewards. 

Methinks, though I were dumb, the affair itself, 

The opportunity, your needs and dangers, 

With the brave spoil the war brings, should in- 
vite you. 

Use me your general, or soldier ; neither 

My mind nor body shall be wanting to you. 

And, being consul, I not doubt to effect 

All that you wish, if trust not flatter me, 

And you’d not rather still be slaves than free !” 
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** Thus,” remarks Mr, Gifford, in allu- 
sion to the lines of Jonson, ‘‘ concludes 
the fine speech of Catiline as given by 
Sallust. We have many good versions 
of it, but not one that comes near the 
beld and animated translation of our au- 
thor, who yet is accused by those who 
‘ make their ignorance their wantonness,’ 
of creeping servilely after his original.”’ 


__ The ardour of Jonson's editor car- 
ried him a little too far into panegy- 


ric. In all the higher qualities of 


scholarship, the English harangue 
deserves the warmest praise ; the ori- 
ginal is translated, not construed ; 
every corner of the passage is accu- 
rately investigated, and the mind of 
the author is transferred. But Jon- 
son can only be said to have included 
a translation in his amplification. A 
portrait by Titian, enlarged to four 
times the size, could scarcely be called 
a copy; the features and the cos- 
tume might be preserved, but some 
accessories of drapery would be in- 
troduced to relieve the extension of 
the design. This Jonson has done 
in the speech of Catiline, as the reader 
will immediately perceive from a 
literal version of the original Latin, 
as subjoined in a note.* We will 
add, that Jonson does not shine in 
his Ciceronian addresses ; and it was 
certainly imprudent to put into the 
mouth of the illustrious orator, in 


SEMPRONIA. 
Painted by Sallust. 


“Sed in his erat Sempronia, que 
multa sepe virilis audacie facinora com- 
miserat. Hec mulier genere atque for- 
ma, preterea viro, liberis, satis for- 
tunata ; literis Grecis atque Latinis 
docta; psallere, saltare elegantius, quam 
necesse est probe: multa alia, que in- 
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the field of Mars, the very words 
which Sallust ascribes to Marius 
upon a similar occasion. 

It was not alone upon military or 
civil portraits that Sallust employed 
his pencil. He has relieved his his- 
torical group with one remarkable 
feminine portrait, that of Sempronia, 
who seems to have offered in her own 
person a strange combination of ele- 
gance and license, of Aspasia and 
Messalina. We shall quote the cha- 
racter of her by Sallust, together with 
the lively scene from Jonson’ stragedy, 
in which the various and discordant 
traits are so well embodied. It was 
to this little conversation that Dryden 
particularly alluded, when observing. 
in his characteristic way, that in the 
poet’s Catiline you may “see the 
parliament of women ; the little envies 
of them to one another, and all that 
passes between Curius and Fulvia; 
scenes admirable in their kind, but 
of an ill mingle with the rest.” This 
objection brings down upon Dryden 
the weighty truncheon of Gifford ; 
and with some reason. It is not 
easy to understand why this lighter 
interlude should not harmonise with 
the graver tone of the drama ; though 
it must be acknowledged that the poet 
has somewhat defaced the dignity of 
the historian. He has given us a 
Lely instead of a Vandyk :— 


I11E SAME~ 
After the Original, by Ben Jonson. 


* Gall. 

Of Lady Sempronia. 
“ Ful, Oh, the wonder’s out 

That did infest thee! Well, and how? 
“ Gall. Methought 

She did discourse the best 
‘* Ful. That ever thou heard’st ? 


I did dream 


* “ For who, possessed of manly foclings, can endure that those men should Javish 
their superfluous wealth in building up the ocean and in lev elling mountains, while 
we are not able to procure the necessaries of life; that they should add house to 


house, and we have no hearth to call our own ? 


And, although they purchase paint- 


ings, statues, and works of art, destroy new buildings and erect others,—in short, 
squander and abuse their wealth in every possible way, they still find it, after grati- 


fying every caprice, unconsumed. 


selves? 


fortune offers to the victorious. 


be absent from you, 


As to ourselves, want is our portion at home, debt 
abroad ; our circumstances are bad, our prospects still more desperate, 
what have we remaining but a miserable existence ? 


In a word, 
Why not, then, arouse your- 


Behold liberty —that very liberty so oft the object of your wishes — is at 
hand ; riches also, and honour and glory are before your eyes; 


all these rewards 


Let the affair itself, the time, our dangers, our wants, 
and the splendid spoils of war, stimulate you more than my harangue. 
exertions either as your g general or your comrade ; 


Cc ommand my 
my mind and. person never shall 


I trust, however, that as consul 'T shall join you in this enter- 


prise; unless, perchance, my mind deceive me, and you prefer slayery to empire.”— 


Peacock, p, 29, 
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strumenta luxurie, Sed ei cariora sem- 
per omnia, qam decus atque pudicitia 
fuit ; pecunie an fame minus parceret, 
haud facile discerneres. Sed ea sxepe 
antehac fidem prodiderat, creditum ab. 
juraverat, cedis conscia fuerat, luxuria 
atque inopia preceps abierat. Verum 
ingenium ejus haud absurdum ; posse 
versus facere, jocum movere; sermone 
uti, vel modesto, vel molli, vel procaci. 
Prorsus multe facetie, multusque lepos 
inerat.” 


The boldest effort of Jonson's 
pen in this tragedy is the description 
of Catiline’s preparations for the great 
battle, on which he had set his fortune 
and his life; the imagination of the 
poet kindles at the trumpet; he 
catches only a few sparks from the 
historian, but they ignite his thoughts 
already inflamed; his words burn ; 
and a dazzling, though a lurid 
brightness, encircles his hero. One 
of his commentators, Whalley, has 
claimed for Jonson complete origin- 
ality in this noble description. He 
affirms the whole to be derived, 
without classical transcript or assist- 
ance, from his own invention. This 
claim cannot be maintained. He 


“LVIII. Nune quo in loco res nostre 
sint, juxta mecum omnes intellegitis. 
Exercitus hostium duo, unus ab urbe, 
alter a Gallia, obstant : diutius in his locis 
esse, si maxume animus ferat, frumenti 
atque aliarum rerum egestas prohibet. 
Quocunque ire placet, ferro iter aperi- 
undum est, * * * Nam multitudo 
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“ Gall. Yes. 
** Ful. In thy sleep! 
her discourse ? 
“ Gall, Of the republic, madam, and 
the state ; 
And how she was in debt, and where she 
meant 
To raise fresh sums. 
woman ! 
“* Ful. Thou dream’st all this? 
“‘ Gall. No, but you know she is, 
madam ; 
And both a mistress of the Latin tongue, 
And of the Greek. 
‘« Fal. Ay, but I never dreamt it, 
Galla, 
As thou hast done; and, therefore, you 
must pardon me. 
“« Gall. Indeed, you mock me, madam, 
“ Ful. Indeed, no! 
Forth with your learned lady; she has 
wit, too? 
** Gall. A very masculine one. 
«* Ful. A she.critic, Galla? 
And can compose in verse and make 
quick jests, 
Modest or otherwise ? 
“ Gall. Yes, madam. 
“* Ful. She can sing, too? 
And play on instruments ? 
** Gall, Of all kinds, they say. 
“* Ful, And doth dance rarely ? 
** Gall. Excellent! so well, 
As a bold senator made a jest and said, 
"T was better than an honest woman 
need.” 


Of what was 


She’s a great states- 


borrowed from his predecessor, but 
he borrowed like one who could lend. 
It is Milton picking a jewel from the 
shrine of Dante, or Barrow invigor- 
ating his veins of theology with the 
impetuous blood of Demosthenes. 
We have placed opposite to Jonson's 
verses the paragraphs in Sallust, from 
which he evidently poured the gold 
into his majestic lines. It is curious 
to remark his amplifications. Weare 
reminded of the letter in which Gray 
confesses to West his many obliga- 
tions to Tacitus, in the composition 
of Agrippina ; the five-word narrative 
of the historian being the fifty-line 
description of the poet’s weaker 
Muse :— 


“ The straits and needs of Catiline being 
such, 

That he must fight with one of the two 
armies 

That then had ne’er enclosed him; it 
pleased Fate 

To make us th’ object of his desperate 
choice, 
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hostium ne circumvenire queat, prohibent 
angustia.” 


“ LX, Interea Catilina cum expeditis 
in prima acie versari; laborantibus suc. 
currere, integros pro sauciis arcessere, 
omnia providere, multum ipse pugnare, 
spe hostem ferire.” 


** LXI. Nam fere, quem quisque pug- 
nando locum ceperat, eum, amissa anima, 
corpore tegebat.” 


“ LX. Postquam fusas copias, seque 
cum paucis relictum videt Catilina ; me- 
mor generis atque pristine dignitatis, in 
confertissimos hostes incurrit, ibique 
pugnans confoditur.”, 
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Wherein the danger almost poised the 
honour; 

And, as he rose, the day grew black with 
him, 

And Fate descended nearer to the earth, 

As if she meant to hide the name of 
things 

Under her wings, and make the world 
her quarry. 

At this we roused, lest one small minute's 
sta 

Had left it to be inquired what Rome was; 

And, as we ought, arm’d in the confidence 

Ofour great cause, in form of battle stood ; 

Whilst Catiline came on, not with the 
face 

Of any man, but of a public ruin: 

His countenance was a civil war itself ; 

And ali his host had standing in their 
looks 

The paleness of the death that was to 
come. 

Yet cried they out like vultures, and urged 
on, 

As though they would precipitate our fate, 

Nor stayed we longer for them ; but him- 
self 

Struck the first stroke, and with it fled a 
life, 

Which cut, it seem’d a narrow neck of 
land, 

IIad broke between two mighty seas, and 
either 

Flow'd into other ; for so did the slaugh- 
ter ; 

And whirl’d about, as when two violent 
tides 

Meet, and not yield. The Furies stood on 
hills, 

Circling the place, and trembling to see 
men 

Do more than they ; whilst Piety left the 
field, 

Grieved for that side, that in so bad a 
cause 

They knew not what a crime their valour 
was. 

The sun stood still, and was, behind a 
cloud 

The battle made, seen sweating to drive 


u 

His frighted horse, whom still the noise 
drove backward : 

And now had fierce Enyo, like a flame, 

Cousumed all it could reach, and then 
itself ; 

Had not the fortune of the Commonwealth 

Come, Pallas- like, to every Roman 
thought, 

Which Catiline seeing, and that now his 
troops 

Cover’d that earth they'd fought on with 
their trunks, 


Ambitious of great fame to crown his ill, 
Collected all his fury, and ran in, 
Arm’d with a glory high as his despair, 
Into our battle, like a Lybiau lion 











“ LXI. Catilina vero longe a suis inter 
hostium cadavera repertus est, paululum 
etiam spirans ; ferociamque animi, quam 
habuerat vivus, in vultu retinens.”’ 

This is very splendid ; blemished, 
indeed, by the melodrama of Lucan, 
but breathing also the valour and 
truth of Homer. The fall of Catiline 
reminds us of a contemporary of 
Jonson, far more illustrious than 
himself. It is probable that no 
reader of Sallust has ever thought 
of comparing him with Shakspeare 
in the delineation of character ; and 
yet we really think that the parallel 
might be very fairly instituted and 
carried out. And descending to par- 
ticular instances, we observe a strong 
resemblance between the Catiline of 
of the historian and the Richard of 
the poet; and this resemblance be- 
comes especially manifest in the quick, 
eager, fiery temperament which is 
assigned to both, and darts out in 
swift flashes of passionate impatience 
and rage. Every one remembers the 
scene in which message after message 
of peril and hostility pours in upon 


SHAKSPEARE. 
Richard. 


** The king enacts more wonders than a 
man, 
Daring an opposite in every danger.” 


The picture of Catiline, breathing 
hatred in death, which Jonson has 
happily copied, will recall to many 
readers the splendid representation 
which Kean gave of the last moments 


Sallust. 
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Upon his hunters; scornful of our wea- 


pons, 

Careless of wounds, plucking down lives 
about him 

Till he had circled in himself with death ; 

Then fell he too, t’ embrace it whereit lay. 

And as in that rebellion ’gainst the gels, 

Minerva, holding forth Medusa’s head, 

One of the giant brethren felt himself 

Grow marble at the killing sight, and now, 

Almost _— stone, began t’ inquire what 

int, 

What rock it was that crept through all 
his limbs ; 

And, ere he could think more, ’t was that 
he fear’d ; 

So Catiline, at the sight of Rome in us, 

Became his tomb ; yet did his look retain 

Some of his fierceness, and his hands still 
moved, 

As if he labour'd yet to grasp the state 

With those rebellious parts.’ 


the infuriate usurper ; especially his 
burst of unconquerable daring, when 
the fourth messenger gives Kim in- 
telligence of the rising of Sir Thomas 
Lovel and Lord Dorset in York- 
shire,—- 


“‘ March on, march on, since we are up 
in arms!” 


And again, when Catesby informs 
him that the Earl of Richmond is 
landed with a considerable force at 
Milford :— 


*« Away! away to Salisbury ! while we 
reason here, 
A royal battle might be won and lost !” 


And once more. Catesby’s de- 
scription of the prowess of Richard in 
the field reads like an abridgement of 
the striking picture of Catiline’s zeal 
and bravery in a similar crisis; of 
the two the historian paints with the 
most lively pencil :— 


SALLUST. 
Catiline. 


* Tnterea Catilina cum expeditis in 
prima acie versari, laborantibus succur- 
rere, integros pro sauciis arcessere ; 


omnia providere, multum ipse pugnare ; 
sepe hostem ferire, strenui militis et 
boni imperatoris officia simul exsequeba- 
tur.” 





of that famous English conspirator, 
whom he portrayed. His Richard 
seemed really to bring Catiline on 
the boards; the hand still moving is 
a feature of vivid truthfulness not 
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found in the page of Shakspeare. 
Kean introduced it; whether taught 
by some sudden flash of genius, or 
accidentally acquainted with this pic- 
turesque circumstance in the death 
ofthe Roman incendiary. The dying 
hour of Marmion is, after that of 
Catiline, the most vividly painted of 
any which we remember. Dragged 
from beneath the trampling of the 
horses, his shield battered, his he!met 
dinted, his falcon-plume torn away, 
the fierce instinct of courage yet re- 
mained :— 


“ His hand still strain’d the broken 
brand !” 


Croly, departing altogether from 
the footprints of Sallust, has invested 
the closing hour of Catiline with 
dramatic interest. We hear him 
from without urging forward his 
drooping band :— 


** Once more! and put your souls into 
your blows ; 

Be iron, like your lances ! fierce as fire! 

Strong as the whirlwind! Charge! the 


ao” 


word ’s ‘ Revence! 


And we then behold him rushing on 
without his helmet, wounded and 
bleeding, and finally expiring in a 
glorious frenzy of victory and des- 
peration.* 

It might be interesting, if time and 
eee permitted, to turn our eyes to 
the French treatment of this subject, 
and to see how Crébillon exhibited 
the fieree Roman upon a narrower 
stage. His tragedy had in Paris the 
success of Cato in London. Its chief 
defect lies in the perversion of his- 
torical truth ; but Gray considered, 
this objection being waived, the sen- 
timents and versification fine, and 
the principal character to be painted 
with great spirit. 
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The conspiracy of Catiline contains 
some of the most brilliant touches of 
the author's pencil, but it embraced 
only a short period and few charac- 
ters. It was a pamphlet by an acute 
and virulent partisan. A pamphlet, 
indeed, of singular energy ana im- 


ression; such as Bolingbroke might 
nave hurled at Wyndham, or Burke 
at Hastings, or Junius at the Duke 
of Grafton ; but without the luxuri- 
ance of the second, or the intensity 
of the third. 

The harmony of the work is marred 
by one important omission. Every 
student has learned by. experience 
the rarity of clear and perfect intro- 
ductions to historical narratives; un- 
derstanding by the term, not only the 
combination of previous circumstances 
into a connecting chain, but the au- 
thor’s power of presenting to the reader 
a distinct and uninterrupted view of 
the surrounding scenery of events. 
Bolingbroke called such an intro- 
duction a political map. We remem- 
bered no ancient writer who had de- 
signed or coloured one with accuracy 
and vigour. He thought that Thu- 
cydides or Sallust might have pre- 
fixed their introductions to any other 
portion of Greck or Latin story. 
ven Polybius disappointed him in 
this particular. While, among the 
moderns, he could find no better spe- 
cimens of historical mapping than in 
Macchiavelli’s Annals of Florence, 
and Father Paul's history of Bene- 
fices. Undoubtedly the complaint is 
true with regard to Sallust. We de- 
sire to be led up into the height of a 
political summary, from which we 
may behold the windings of na- 
tional feeling and the perplexing 
intricacies of policy. We want a 
commentary upon the saying of 
Montesquieu, that when Sylla sought 
to restore Rome to her liberty, she 


* Richard, hearing that Richmond has crossed the marsh in Bosworth Plain, 


exclaims,— 


* Advance our standards, set upon our foes; 
Oar ancient word of courage, fair St. George ! 
Inspire us with the spleen of fiery dragons! 


Upon them !” 


With this compare Catiline’s summons to march, not forgetting the momentary 
pause, ‘*‘ Cum vos considero, milites, et cum facta vestra estumo, magna me spes 


victorie tenet. * * * Quod si virtuti vestre fortuna inviderit, cavete inulti 
animam amittatis ; meu eapti potius, sicuti pecora, trucidemini, quam, virorum more 
pugnantes, cruentam atque luctuosam victoriam hostibus relinquatis.’ Mec ubi dixit, 


paululum commoratus, signa canere jubet ; atque instructos ordines in locum equum 
‘deducit.” 
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was incapable of receiving it; to 
learn the slow progress of her wast- 
ing fever, as her magnificent frame of 
empire grew, and the heart of pa- 
triotism beat with a slower action. 
What an introduction to the con- 
—_ might we have received from 
Tacitus! 

Another historical picture awaits 
the rising of the curtain, one in which 
the beauty and variety of the design 
and the figures supply the absence of a 
richer and more impressive colouring. 

The Jugurthine war opened to 
Sallust a wider field for the display 
of his genius. He says that he m med 
it, Ist, because the conflict was im- 
portant and sanguinary, and the suc- 
cess various ; and, 2d, because during 
its continuance tne insolence of the 
nobility received its first check. The 
eye of the historian took in a far 
more diversified landscape than this. 
He saw at once that the African 
campaigns comprised all that was in- 
teresting in national, with much that 
was attractive in personal narrative 
and adventure ; sufficiently near to 
come home to the hearts and sym- 
pathies of his readers, and sufficiently 
remote to excite the passions of won- 
der and fear ;—a subject in which 
truth itself wore the charm of fiction, 
and the picturesque was the natural 
developement of the real. He knew 
the country, and had himself been 
among the scenes which he described. 
Of that contrast of characters which 
is the poetry of history, he has made 
effective use. The refinements of 
civilisation and the grace of bar- 
barism are opposed to each other ; 
and, perhaps, the Roman consul 
never comes out more vividly to the 
eye than when we behold him emerg- 
ing from the dark cloud of Numidian 
chivalry. We may be sometimes dis- 
— to think that the picture would 

1ave been enriched by a little more 
drapery ; that the African and Latin 
costume might have been introduced, 
like the crimson curtain ofthe painter. 
But the warriors themselves are ad- 
mirably delineated. If we miss Ve- 
ronese, we find Rubens. Jugurtha 
and Marius are drawn with uncom- 
mon brightness and strength; and 
the revelations of their minds, as 
given in their harangues, possess the 
finest discrimination of the pencil. 
The speech by which Marius sought 
to inflame the mind of the popular 
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assembly at Rome, and incline them 
to promote his designs on the war in 
Africa, is one of the noblest speci- 
mens of military eloquence in any 
language,—clear, rapid, and impas- 
sioned ; the language of Nature and 
Shakspeare. We can readily believe 
the assurance of the historian, that 
the populace crowded to the standard 
of the orator. 

Recent circumstances in European 
history impart a warmer interest to 
this episode in the annals of Rome. 
The French bayonet now glitters in 
the sun that played over the Roman 
javelin eighteen centuries ago. The 
country is the same, with its deserts, 
its heat, its thirst, and the terrible 
Iuxuriancy of infection and death ; 
its olive-trees burned yellow, and its 
yawning chasms in the baked ground, 
in which a grenadier might hide him- 
self; musket and all! Lucan’s fearless 
declamation has not lost its signifi- 
cance, though no splendid Stoic pours 
the precious water on the sand. The 
terrible snakes, that roll their glitter- 
ing lengths through the narrative of 
Sallust, still hiss and shine in their 
modern representatives. Now, as 
then, serpents of formidable dimen- 
sions glide away before the advancing 
column; the scorpion sleeps under 
the stony pillow of the soldier; and 
an indignant sentinel is occasionally 
carried off by a eee going out to 
supper. If animal life thus continue 
unchanged, human life has under- 
gone very slight alterations. If we 
glance over the field of African war- 
fare, what do we behold? Marius is 
represented by Bugeaud, and Ju- 
gurtha by Abd-el-Kader. The Nu- 
midian is described as handsome in 
person, vigorous in form, quick in 
intellect, and accomplished in all the 
military exercises of his nation; sur- 
passing his nobility in renown, but 
retaining their affection; the most 
eager in — exploits, and the 
most backward im proclaiming them. 
The Arab chief has some of the more 
dashing qualities of his famous pre- 
decessor. He is very attractive in 
features and expression, resolute in 
battle, and patient of fatigue and 
suffering. Tle seems, however, to be 
singularly deficient in the modesty of 
Jugurtha. He is a brave Bombas- 
tes, but with a fine vein of humanity 
running through the savageness of 
comparative barbarism. “I could 
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not help watching this man,” says 
Lieutenant Lamping, “ with a certain 
degree of admiration, for he alone is 
the soul of the whole resistance to 
the French; without him no three 
tribes would. act in common. IL 
heartily wish him a better fate, for 
his lot will be either to fall in battle, 
or to be betrayed by his friends like 


Jugurtha.” 

The invasion of the Romans is 
the raziu of the French. When 
Sallust tells us that Metellus pro- 
ceeded into the richest parts of 
Numidia, laid waste their fields, seized 
and burnt numerous citadels and 
towns, put their youth to the sword, 
and abandoned every thing else to 
his soldiers for booty,—we seem to be 
reading a paragraph from the Siecle, 
or a fragment from one of Joussouf’s 
despatches. The modern Bedouin 
is the ancient Numidian under a 
different name. ‘The only variation, 
observes Lamping, being that the 
Numidians fought with bows, and 
the Bedouins have gunpowder. He 
forgets the elephants, upon which 
the hope of victory was chiefly placed. 
We read that, in one of the battles 
between Jugurtha and the Romans, 
the Numidians remained firm only 
while the elephants, forty-four in 
number, were uninjured; the mo- 
ment they saw them entangled in the 
branches of trees or surrounded by 
the enemy, they threw down their 
arms and fled. Abd-el-Kader’s one 
gun, with a touchhole so large that 
the powder rushes out in a stream of 
fire, is a poor substitute. 

The tactics of Jugurtha are pre- 
cisely those of Abd-el-Kader. One 
might suppose them to have stu- 
died the art of war in the same 
academy. Thus Sallust writes of 
the former: “He now presented 
himself before Metellus, occasion- 
ally before Marius; he attacked 
the rear in their march, and instantly 
retreated to the hills; he now threat- 
ened this quarter, now that; he 
would neither hazard a battle, nor 
allow them any repose:” and the 
German lieutenant records of the 
troops belonging to the Arab, 
that, without offering any resist- 
ance to the head of the column, 
they hovered round it all day, with 
wild yells of “ Zu, lu!” They gallop 
without any order, and singly, to 
within eighty or a hundred paces of 
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the sharpshooters, and discharge their 
rifles at full speed. ‘The horse then 
turns of his own accord, and the 
rider loads his piece as he retreats; 
and this is repeated again and again 
all day long. The Bedouins never 
wait for a close encounter hand-to- 
hand ; when charged by the cavalry, 
they disperse in all directions, but 
instantly return. Another pecu- 
liarity of the Numidian warfare is 
noticed in the fact, that the royal 
guards only followed the king in case 
of flight ; the rest of the army broke 
up in every direction. Thus it hap- 
pened to Jugurtha after his defeat by 
the consul. Now we think that 
something like this may be traced in 
the present day in Algeria. The real 
army of Abd-el-Kader consists of 
250 horsemen and 500 foot-soldiers, 
whom he pays and clothes; and, with 
this select force, he is said to drive 
all the neighbouring tribes to battle. 
Of course, after a defeat, they dis- 
perse, like the Numidians, and find 
their way home to their tent or vil- 
lage in the best way they can. Again, 
every now and then the public ear is 
surprised with intelligence of the 
cowardism and flight of the Sul- 
tan, who is represented to have 
abandoned his soldiers in the most 
disgraceful manner. But here, too, 
he is only reviving Jugurtha, who, 
when Sylla had routed his army near 
Cirta, being surrounded on every side 
by the Roman cavalry, and seeing all 
his men falling by his side, “ rushed 
singly through the darts of the 
— and escaped.” So we con- 
tinually hear of Abd-el-Kader’s re- 
appearance after every discomfiture ; 
and Jugurtha, crippled and stripped 
by Metellus, only retired into forests 
and places defended by nature, to 
collect an army more numerous than 
the former. 

The Bedouin cavalry still per- 
plexes the invader with the same 
restless energy that harassed the 
Roman commanders. The principle 
of their warfare was diffused and un- 
ceasing assaults; on the rear, the 
wing, the flank; every where and 
ever the charge was to be looked for, 
and when the nature of the hilly 
ground seemed to be more convenient 
for flight than the plain, the Numi- 
dian horse escaped through the 
thicket, while the Roman became 
entangled in the difficulties of the 
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place. Bugeaud experiences the same 
annoyance from the Arab. Three or 
four thousand horsemen are scat- 
tered by a few field-pieces, but only 
togather again. They never charge 
collectively, but when their numerical 
superiority is overwhelming. It is 
said that Abd-el-Kader has some- 
times made the most strenuous ef- 
forts to induce the Bedouin chiefs to 
join in a regular and organised attack 
on a French column, but without 
success. There is something Ho- 
meric in this individuality. The 
horse stands hanging his head list- 
lessly by the side of his rider, who 
reclines indolently at the tent-door. 
But the slightest sound of danger 
awakens both ; and we can conceive it 
to be a very picturesque spectacle to 
watch these Arabs springing to the 
saddle, grasping the rifle, and spur- 
ring their bleeding horses one after 
another to the conflict. They are 
said to ride with matchless boldness 


A Roman Surprise. 
SALLUST. 


** Jamque dies consumtus erat, cum 
tamen barbari nihil remittere, utque, uti 
reges preceperant, uoctem pro se rati, 
acrius instare. Tum Marius ex copia 
rerum consilium trabit, atque, uti suis 
receptu locus esset, coiles duos pro- 
pinquos inter se occupat; quorum in 
uno, castris parum amplo, fons aque 
magnus erat ; alter usui opportunus, quia 
magna parte editus et preceps, pauco 
munimento egebat. Ceterum apud aquam 
Sullam cum equitibus noctem agitare 
jubet. Ipse paullatim dispersos milites, 
neque minus hostibus conturbatis, in 
unum contrahit: dein cunctos pleno 
radu in collem subducit. Ita reges, 
Foci difficultate coacti, prelio deterrentur ; 
neque tamen suos longius abire sinunt, 
sed, utroque colle multitudine circum- 
dato, effusi consedere. Dein crebris 
ignibus factis, plerumque noctis barbavri 
suo more letari, exsultare, strepere voci- 
bus ; ipsi duces feroces, quia non fuge- 
rant, pro victoribus agere. Sed ea cunc- 
ta Romaris ex tenebris et editioribus 
locis facilia visu, magnoque hortamento 
erant. Plurimum vero Marius imperitia 
hostium confirmatus, quam maxumum 
silentium buaberi jubet: ne signa qui- 
dem, uti per vigilias solebant, canere ; 
deinde, ubi lux adventabat, defessis jam 
hostibus, et paullo ante somno captis, de 
improviso vigiles, item cohortium, tur- 
marum, legionum, tubicines simul omnes 
signa canere, milites clamorem tollere, 
atque portis erumpere. Mauri atque 
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down the most frightful mountain- 
passes. “ Often,” writes a French 
volunteer, “ when we have been pur- 
sued by the enemy, and left them, as 
we thought, on the very top of the 
mountain, in a few minutes we have 
been astonished by their bullets 
whistling about our ears.” The shape 
and constitution of the horses adapt 
them to the perilousservice. Small and 
lean, but singularly swift and nimble, 
they not only maintain a fast gallop, 
but elude the pursuit through thicket 
and defile with all the skill of their 
Numidian ancestors. To hardships 
they are insensible. Never shod, 
never groomed, with a heap of blan- 
kets for a saddle and a splash of water 
for a currycomb, they defy all Eu- 
ropean breeds to compete with them. 
We said that the Roman invasion 
was the French raza ; let us offer an 
example in the following night- expe- 
dition, so well related by Sallust, 
and not ill translated by Peacock :— 


Transferred from the Original. 
BY PE/COCK. 

‘The day was row spent, yet the 
barbarians did not relax ; but, according 
to the direction of their kings, thinking 
the night in their favour, they pressed 
forward with increased vigour. Upon 
this, Marius, adopting such measures as 
the circumstance permitted, took pos- 
session of two hills near each other as a 
place of retreat for his army; in one of 
which, not sufficiently large for a camp, 
was a copious spring of water ; the other 
was well adapted for bis purpose, being 
for the most part lofty and precipitous, 
and consequently requiring a very slight 
defence. He ordered Sylla with his 
cavalry to patrol during the night at the 
spring. He gradually collected his dis- 
persed troops, the enemy being in equal 
conlusion, and led them in full march to 
the hill. The kings, thus compelled by 
the difficulties of the place, desisted from 
the battle; still they did not suffer their 
troops to be far distant, but stationed 
them in scattered bodies around both hills. 
Afterwards, kindling numerous fires, the 
barbarians, in their usual manner, spent 
most part of the night in revelling, leap- 
ing, and shouting. Their commanders, 
fierce because they had not been routed, 
considered themselves as conquerors. All 
this, being easily visible to the Romans 
from their dark and more elevated posi. 
tion, was the source of great encourage- 
ment. Marius, deriving confidence 
from the imprudence of the enemy, or. 
dered the strictest silence to be observed, 
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Getuli ignoto et horribili sonitu repente 
exciti, neque fugere neque arma capere 
neque omnino facere aut providere quid- 
quam poterant; ita cunctos strepitu, 
clamore, nullo subveniente, nostris in- 
stantibus, tumultu, terrore, formido, 
quasi vecordia, ceperat. Denique omnes 
fusi fugatique: arma et signa militaria 
pleraque capta: pluresque eo przlio, 
quam omnibus superioribus interemti : 
nam somno et metu insolito impedita 
fuga,”"—Jugurtha, cap. xcviii. 


Compare this expedition with Lam- 
ping’s graphic sketch of a recent 
chastisement of an Arab tribe by the 
French army. They started at mid- 
night, and pursued their journey in 
deep silence until, just as the day 
began to break, the crowing of cocks, 
and baying of dogs, gave notice that 
human dwellings were nigh at hand. 
After a short halt they started again. 
The German officer's narrative is 
very picturesque :—- 


“ The first glimmer of light shewed the 
buts of the tribe close before them. An 
old Kabyle was at that moment going out 
with a pair of oxen to plough ; as soon 
as he saw us he uttered a fearful how! 
and fled; but a few well-directed shots 
brought him down. In one moment the 
grenadiers and voltigeurs, who were in 
advance, broke through the hedge of 
prickly pear, which generally surrounds 
a Kabyle village, and the massacre be- 
gan. Strict orders had been given to 
kill all the men, and only to take the 
women and children prisoners. A few 
men only reeled half awake out of their 
huts, but most of them still lay fast asleep: 
not one escaped death. The women and 
children rushed, howling and screaming, 
out of their burning huts in time to see 
their husbands and brothers butchered. 
One young woman with an infant at her 
breast, started back at the sight of 
strange men, exclaiming, ‘ Mahomed ! 
Mahomed!’ and ran into her burning 
hut. Some soldiers sprang forward to 
save her, but the roof had already fallen 
in, and ste and her child perished in the 
flames,” 
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forbidding the trumpets to sound, as 
is usual, at relieving the watches; 
at length when day appeared, and the 
enemy, from fatigue, were just overcome 
with sleep, he ordered the trumpeters of 
the various cohorts, troops, and legions, 
to sound suddenly and simultaneously, 
the soldiers to raise a loud shout, and to 
sally forth from their gates. The Moors 
and Getulians, suddenly roused by so 
unwonted and horrible a tumult, could 
neither fly nor take up arms; in a word, 
could neither do nor devise any thing of 
service ; to such a degree had fear, like 
a frenzy, arising from the uproar, shout- 
ing, want of assistance, our violent at- 
tack, the tumult and terror seized on all. 
At last, all were scattered and put to 
flight ; numerous arms and military stand- 
ards were taken ; and more perished in 
that engagement than in all the previous 
ones, their escape having been impeded 
by sleep and the unusual alarm.” 


This is the Latin picture of a night 
attack, only drawn in darker colours, 
and with a more ferocious hue. The 
Roman watches changed without the 
sound of the trumpet, answer to the 
still march of the French. The Nu- 
midians were startled from sleep in 
the same manner, by the appalling 
shout and clangor of the assailants. 
But the sketch of Sallust contains no 
circumstance so affecting by its con- 
trast, as the Arab going out in the 
grey dawn to his field and his la- 
bour, and going, never to return. 

The author of the Catiline con- 
spiracy and the Jugurthine war will 
never die. 

Latin history began with Sallust. 
He created and reared it. He had 
no model either for shape or style. 
Martial asserts his claim to this 
priority of invention; and Tacitus 
may be thought to make the same 
admission. Alone in Italy, he cast 
his eyes upon Greece ; and was drawn 
at once by the attraction of a kindred 
genius to the majestic page of Thu- 
cydides. The flowing harmony of 
Herodotus, or the musical graceful- 
ness of Xenophon, had few charms 
for his ear. He wanted a more war- 
like tune. But he imitated the Attic 
manner, not the style; and he gives 
us the sentiment, not the sentence of 
the Peloponnesian annalist. Of Thu- 
cydides, it is well remarked by his ad- 
mirable translator, that his narrative 
is pithy, nervous, and succinct ; that 
he never flourishes, never plays upon 











words, never sinks into puerilities, 
never swells into bombast. Sallust 
must not be flattered with this un- 
broken eulogy. Yet that curious 
person, Lord Monboddo, had surely 
no more authority for charging him 
with general incoherency, or in re- 
fusing the name of periods to his 
sentences, than Addison had for af- 
firming him to excel in correctness 
and elegance all the historians of an- 
cient Italy. We must neither crown 
him with all the flattery, nor insult 
him with all the invective. Here, 
as in other investigations, the mid- 
dle path is the safer. There may be 
truth in Sir John Chekes’ explana- 
tion of Sallust’s relative obscurity :— 


‘* Cesar and Cicero, besides a singular 
prerogative of natural eloquence given 
unto them by God, were both, by use of 
life, daily orators among the common 
people, and greatest counsellors in the 
senate-house ; and therefore, gave them- 
selves to use such speech as the meanest 
should well understand, and the wisest 
best allow. But Sallust was no such 
man.” 


We need not remind our readers 
that this literary union of Caesar and 
Cicero does not extend beyond the 
conjunction. It is Wellington tied 
to Cunning. And yet we wrong him 
by the comparison. Would it have 
been possible for any Quintilian to 
have affirmed of the Duke, that ex- 
clusive devotion to rhetoric might 
have made him the only rival of 
Chatham or of Burke? And the 
Latin critic did point to Cesar as 
wanting only diligence to equal, if 
not to eclipse, the splendour of Cicero. 
Even in those immature fruits of a 
stormy life which he has left us, we 
behold the purity and grace of the 
Roman tongue, the easy sentences of 
a man whose conversation might have 
been printed. His public life was, 
of course, indebted to his voice, his 
action, his figure; but his flexible 
and unadorned style was eminently 
suited to captivate the vulgar, while 
it pleased the refined. Tacitus said 
very well, that he seemed to place 
the best pictures in the best light. 
The fact is, that the light very often 
makes an indifferent picture appear a 
good one. 

Johnson’s remark on Robertson’s 
History is well known. “ He is like 
a man who has packed gold in wool ; 
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the wool takes up more room than 
the gold.” Sallust could never be 
included in the charge. No man 
told more in fewer words. We think 
that Gray might have admired in 
him, as in Tacitus, the brilliant wit, 
and compact energy of his own, with 
the reflective gravity of later, and 
the good sense of modern times. The 
fervour of patriotism, the hatred of 
tyranny, are made to look sincere ; 
to be forced up by the mere inten- 
sity of the feeling ; cracks in the sru- 
face of the history which the flame 
itself occasions. Ben Jonson’s dis- 
tinction between the brief and the 
concise style may be applied to Ta- 
citus, or to Sallust. ‘The brief style 
is that which expresseth much in 
little; the concise style, which ex- 
presses not enough, but leaves some- 
what to be understood.” Quintilian, 
who compares Herodotus with Livy, 
finds a reflection of Thucydides in 
Sallust. A style, that should com- 
bine Livy with Sallust, would, pro- 
bably, present the union of every 
Roman grace. Lord Brougham thinks 
that such a model in our own lan- 
guage has been given to us by Hume. 
He is a noble writer, of whose page it 
can be said, as of the Homeric ora- 
tor’s harangue,— 


Nave Biy, @AAG mara Auyiw@s, t7t ov 
wodupubos, 5 
Oud ahapaorosrns.—B. iii. 214, 


Sallust was not more fortunate in 
his age than in his subjects, or ra- 
ther the age itself provided him with 
the most picturesque of themes. He 
had no Ennius to tempt him into 
the romance of history. The early 
Latin Annalists had only contributed 
to make history a gazette. It con- 
sisted of births, deaths, and promo- 
tions. No Geoffrey of Monmouth 
had risen to win the homage of a 
Latin Shakspeare, a Milton, or a 
Dryden. Not that the earlier days 
of Latin history were deficient in 
any of the elements of historic de- 
light. In the words of Arnold, the 
real and unreal were mingled together, 
making up a general picture ; “ sin- 
gle trees and buildings may be copied 
from nature, but their grouping is 
ideal ; and they are placed in the 
midst of fairy palaces and beings, 
whose originals this earth has never 
witnessed.” Arnold was speaking of 
the later Roman kings. But when 
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the twilight of fable had brightened 
into the clear dawn and fulness of 
historic day; when objects became 
defined, and the dispersing haze re- 
duced the heroic outline to its just 
proportions, the pencil was ready to 
transfer the scene and the figures to 
the canvass of history. Rome had 
her Herodotus in Livy ; of all histo- 
rians the least accurate, and the most 
delightful ; the scorner of statistics, 
and the lover of the Graces ; believ- 
ing “the magic wonders that he 
sang.” 

In a later day, when the clouds 
began to gather along the horizon, 
when the gay colours of romance 
had faded, and the imperial despot- 
ism lowered over the world, another 
pencil was found to delineate the 
scenery in all its tempestuous and 
fiery gloom. Tacitusappeared. There 
was a space between the two painters 
of national life, and Sallust filled it. 
Slightly endowed with the tasteful 
eye of Livy, he had some of the dark 
power of Tacitus. Murphy calls 
that writer's Annals a picture-gallery 
of history. ‘The criticism is not 
unjust; but then, it is a gallery of 
Rembrandts. It has been recently 
said of Horace Walpole, that he 
looked only at the low and dark side 
of a character, and that we have ac- 
cordingly a picture of his age, as mi- 
nute as Mieris, and as savage as 
Spagnoletti. It may, indeed, be re- 
plied, that his sombre colours only 
preserve the dark complexion of the 
society he painted. Something of 
truth there may be in the suggestion ; 
and he pronounced sentence against 
bad men and evil deeds (is the pane- 
gyric of a critic) with the firmness of 
an upright judge who practised the 
virtue which Se commends. Pure 
and disinterested, he wrote with the 
same spirit. Andifwe can offer this 
tribute to the honesty of Tacitus, we 
are equally authorised to bestow it 
on Thucydides, from whose page you 
gather nothing of his adversaries, or 
his friends, and whose impartiality, 
in the phrase of Smith, deepened 
into absolute annihilation of self. 

It has been said that compilers of 
passages in the lives of nations do 
not often possess the advantage of 
knowing those private and concealed 
circumstances, on which public trans- 
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actions depend; they cannot watch 
the working of the mine, and are, 
therefore, obliged to employ their 
industry in collecting the matter 
that is thrown out.* The excep- 
tions in our own history are very 
rare. Swift had the opportunity of 
going down among the machinery, 
but he made nothing of his pri- 
vilege. Clarendon, perhaps, stands 
alone in this particular. He might 
justly speak of himself as not incom- 
petent to construct a memorial of the 
Rebellion, having been a member of 
the general council before and after 
the insurrection. Perhaps, also, he 
made every effort that could fairly 
be anticipated, to “ observe the rules 
that a man should who deserves to 
be believed.” Nor is the mere man 
of letters the best composer of a his- 
tory. He is too deficient in a large 
or vivid acquaintance with the pre- 
sent. In the words of Arnold, he 
may give the manners, customs, and 
scenery, but not the mind. We 
have the landscape, but not the sun. 
Raleigh wrote well of things that 
had been, because he had been ac- 
tively engaged in things that were ; 
and Arnold explains the charm of 
Mitford's Grecian history, by saying, 
that he described the popular par- 
ties in Athens, just as he would have 
described the Whigs of England. 

Now, it happens that one of the 
few but not unimportant recommend- 
ations of the early Latin annalists, is 
discovered in their practical know- 
ledge of men and measures. They were 
high in military or political station, 
at the head of legions or parties. 
This distinction marks them down 
to the time of Sylla. 

It was shared by Sallust in its full- 
est sense. But he had other advan- 
tages. Several illustrious persons of 
those times wrote brief memorials of 
their exploits and public services; 
Sylla and Cesar were among the 
number. “What compilers of the 
materia historica were these! What 
genius was necessary to finish up 
the picture that such masters had 
sketched ! Rome afforded men that 
were equal to the task ; let the re- 
mains, the precious remains of Sal- 
lust, of Livy, and of Tacitus, witness 
this truth.” Such is the admiring 
exclamation of Bolingbroke. There 
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is another kind of information to 
which an historian, in the position of 
Sallust, might be supposed to have 
access, and that is the correspondence 
of the eminent persons of whom he 
wrote. Ofthe value of this intelli- 
gence Lingard has justly spoken. He 
looks upon it as drawing aside the 
veil from the council of princes, and 
revealing the secret springs that set 
in motion the machinery of govern- 
ment; as undressing the statesman, 
and presenting the man. And where 
the assistance of the correspondence 
might be expected to be slight, he 
enjoyed the higher benefit of conver- 
sation. An occasional hour of inter- 
course with Wellington would open 
a deeper vein into the Peninsular 
campaigns, than the perusal of six 
volumes of letters. Sallust could 
consult and employ both. The se- 
nate was in the habit of receiving 
frequent despatches from the scat- 
tered commanders of its armies; and 
its Blenheims and Vimeiras only 
wanted a Murray, or a Gurwood, to 
transcribe them for posterity. 


A LETTER FROM 


Tus sweet Rippoldsau!—how de- 
lightful after fashionable Baden- 
Baden, with its gaieties and gambling, 
its saddening Conversations Haus, 
where the sound that rests longest, 
and echoes most mournfully on the 
sensitive ear, is that which has rung 
like the death-doom of hope and 
happiness through many a heart, and 
carried, if not a demoniac, an unfeel- 
ing joy to another's. “ Le rouge gagne, 
le noir perd—messieurs, faites votre 
jeu ;” and so sounds on from minute 
to minute, hour to hour, and night 
to night, the monotonous indifferent 
voice of the croupier, while misery, 
ruin, it may be death, attend his 
accents ;—“ Le noir gagne, le rouge 
perd—messieurs, faites votre jeu.” 
Even the Alte Schloss has become 
a coffee-house, and hundreds and 
hundreds daily penetrate its sur- 
rounding shades, and ascend its once 
commanding height—to regale them- 
selves with beer and tobacco. Adieu 
then to Baden, without one sigh of 
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But we must drop the curtain 
again over these two admirable pic- 
tures, before which we have lingered 
so long in wonder and delight. It is 
to be expected from every party- 
pencil, that the delusion of colour 
will be employed to conceal or to 
heighten defects. The painter, who 
drew a single-eyed king in profile 
is the representative of the pam- 
phleteer, and Sallust was a pam- 
phleteer rather than a_ historian. 
We have seen that he could intro- 
duce the profile, or the full-face, as 
prejudice or party might suggest. 
Passion sacrificed principle to the 
pamphlet, and even a pictorial grace 
to personal jealousy. Cicero might 
have been painted with the brilliancy 
of Catiline ; and certainly no incident 
in the story of the conspirator is 
more tempting to the pencil, than 
the orator, at the election of consuls 
—while the rumours of insurrection 
dismayed the city—throwing back 
his gown, and exhibiting a shining 
breastplate to the people. 


RIPPOLDSAU.* 


regret! for there, solitude is peopled. 
Five German ladies screaming from 
a hired carriage, whose two weary 
horses revolted from such a burthen, 
and, asserting their claim to nation- 
ality, stood stock-still at the last hard 
pull of the mountain ascent, suffering 
the carriage and its freight to pull 
them down again in a backward di- 
rection, disturbed the visions of the 
“olden time,” which I was beginning 
to indulge as I sat to rest beneat 

the dark shade of the pines; and 
when I gained the summit, and beheld 
that relic of feudal power and unci- 
vilised greatness surrounded by well- 
filled little tables with their labouring 
waiters, and half enveloped in the 
fumes from pipes and cigars, I felt 
that the spirit of the past had fled, 
far, far away from the Alte Schloss 
of Baden-Baden. I entered a little 
building, called ‘“ Sophia’s Repose,” 
hoping there to be alone; but in it 
I met a French papa and mamma, 
with a nurse and a little boy, whom 


* “ Rippoldsau, one of the most attractive but least known of the Brunnens of 
Germany.”— Murray's Hand- Book, 
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they had brought riding on an ass to 
see the Alte Schloss ; and while they 
were all resting in Sophia’s Repose, 
the little dear was amusing himself 
and his fond parents by dragging the 
donkey round and round the circular 
table, while the hideous contortions 
of the creature’s mouth, being rati- 
onally attributed to its obstinacy, 
caused papa to interfere, and aid his 
son's efforts by sundry blows and 
cries, which expedited the donkey's 
circuit of the table, and made me 
fly from “Sophia’s Repose.” Finally, 
Baden was left, and the glorious view 
from the lofty Kniebis reconciled me 
almost to the loss of time I had sus- 
tained there; for if I had not gone 
to Baden-Baden, I should not have 
gone to sweet, tranquil Rippoldsau. 
Some say that the gambling-tables, 
others that the railroad, have spoiled 
Baden, or, at least, rendered still 
more motley its motley society; I 
know not which is most to blame in 
that respect; and, perhaps, to my 
natural aversion to all such places is 
chiefly attributable my discontent: a 
Frenchman assured me it was a pa- 
radise, and an Irishman told me that 
at Baden every thing that any one 
could desire in this world was to be 
found. 


** The noblest study of mankind, is man,” 


says our poet. Granted; but to 
avoid being cynical, let me not 
pursue that study at a fashionable 
watering-place. Rippoldsau, how- 
ever, ieee a conquest ; it was the 
only place where mineral waters or 
mineral water-drinkers agreed with 
me. 

“Ah how triste !” exclaimed a young 
baron, alighting from his carriage, 
and desiring his horses to be ready 
to start again in a few hours. “Oh, 
how delightful!” I ejaculated, as, with 
a heart that thanked God for the 
capability of enjoying his works, the 
works of nature, I climbed the plea- 
sant hills, and sank into the depths 
of the silent forest. 

Rippoldsau is one house, or rather 
a collection of houses, united, or 
communicating together, forming a 
most singular and beautiful village on 
the borders of the great Schwartz- 
wald—Forét noir, or Black Forest— 
within a morning's journey of Stras- 
burgh or Baden, yet as retired as 
if a desert intervened. From the 
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former it is approached from the 
town of Offenbach, through the 
charming vale of Kensig; and from 
the latter, by the romantic and better 
known (though by no means more 
lovely) valley of the Mourg; or, for 
diligence travellers, from the railway 
station of Appenweir, over the lofty 
Kniebis. 

The pretty valley of Schapbach, 
in which it is situated, possesses those 
healing streams which have given, 
and most deservedly, some celebrity to 
Rippoldsau ; I speak from experience, 
and grateful experience, when I say 
it is impossible to taste the mineral 
waters of Rippoldsau without feel- 
ing that they possess natural and 
inherent virtues. 

The place itself is a curiosity ; the 
domain of the landlord of the hétel, 
who is the lord of the manor, the 
youngest son of the former manager : 

e was able to purchase the entire 
property twenty years ago from the 
Prince of Furstenburg, and since 
then, to aggrandise and improve it 
have been his pleasures and his occu- 
pation. He is the patriarchal head 
of his establishment, and takes as 
much pleasure in promoting the en- 
joyment of its several members as 
any good-natured papa can possibly 
do. I shall have to relate some in- 
stances of this again; at present, let 
me only say, that this most amiable 
Monsieur, or rather Herr Géringer, 
has cut walks, and placed seats, and 
built little pavilions, wherever a walk 
or a seat, or a pavilion could be 
made on the slopes of the pine- 
covered mountains,—the dark Som- 
merberg in front, and the Winterberg 
at the back of his mansion, at the 
foot of which are agreeable gardens ; 
and in any one of these seats or pa- 
vilions I can find a scribbling-place, 
for few of the bathers and water- 
drinkers, of which there are generally 
from one to three hundred,—most 
good-humoured and united folks— 
[not English] break through the re- 
gular rules which water-drinkers 
usually observe. There they are, 
hurrying through that little court, 
running down like night travellers, 
wrapped in their great cloaks, as 
soon as the bell rings at half-past 
five or six o'clock, hastening away to 
begin with two, and end perhaps 
with twelve glasses of that most 
admirable, and to me who never 
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exceeded three, most exhilarating 
water ;—then up and down the pretty 
and silent road, which passes straight 
through our court, and leads to 
Wolfbach and Offenbach, for about 
two hours, when the tables at each 
side of the court become supplied 
with guests partaking of coffee and 
rolls: after which, every one dis- 
appears. I did not know at first 
what was then going on, but felt it 
was very unfashionable in me to be 
rambling about hither and thither 
between the hours of ten and twelve 
o'clock. I found, however, it was 
the usual practice to take the baths 
about ten o'clock, then go to bed, 
and afterwards make the toilet; at 
this time, one might suppose every 
one, save myself, was dead in the 
hotel. About half-past eleven or 
twelve the gentlemen become vi- 
sible, moving about, or sitting reading 
the journals, or devoutly smoking. 
Shortly before one, the ladies and 
their parasols make their appearance 
in the court, knitting as devoutly as 
the gentlemen smoke; for surely, if 
the pipe is the symbol of the male 
German, the knitting-needle is that 
of the female. Thus, they await the 
summons to the table d’héte, and a 
really beautiful and well-supplied 
table d’héte it is. The salle a 
manger, built over the river, does 
credit to the taste of the proprietor. 
The Germans do not talk very much 
at dinner, therefore that stunning 
music in the orchestra is less an- 
noying than it might otherwise be. 
When the table d’héte breaks up, 
the court serves as the general with- 
drawing room: merry voices are 
heard, and good-humoured laughter ; 
then, for a short space, all relapses 
into repose; and again, our little 
community comes forth, and gene- 
rally disperses in groups on excur- 
sions into the delightful neighbour- 
hood. Music usually enlivens the 
evening, for there are almost always 
some amateurs to give a little exercise 
to the grand pianoforte in the great 
salle & danse; but the day at Rip- 
poldsau may be properly said to con- 
clude with the arrival of the dili- 
gences, about eight o’clock, one from 
Appenweir, the other from Offen- 
bach. Every one gathers round to 
behold the probable acquisitions to 
their society; an Englishman—the 
only one, alas! among us—told me 
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his object was to look at the lu 
that was dismounted, by which cr- 
terion he judged of the party to 
whom it appertained! As soon as 
the diligence is unloaded our whole 
party enter their quarters, and gene- 
rally repair to the salle & manger, 
where a very nice supper can be had 
a la carte by all who wish for such. 
I wish I could give a sketch of Rip- 
Idsau, with its double line of white 
nouses, one side ancient, with an old 
chapel on a small eminence ; the other 
new and handsome—both bounded 
by the towering pines that clothe 
the lofty mountains, and blend their 
murmur with the perpetual music of 
the ever-flowing streams. The pro- 
prietor of this charming spot com- 
prises every thing within his own 
domain. There is the post-office, 
and the bakery, and the forge, and a 
large hall appropriated to various 
sorts of tradespeople, pedlars and 
haberdashers. It is a little seig- 
neurie, and Herr Géringer, the master 
of the hétel, is the seigneur. Here 
there is no formality, no restraint, 
no grandeur and vulgarity mixin 
together, no vice, walking unabash 
and unrepressed —nothing, in short, 
like what one meets at Baden-Baden. 
But I believe I must for the 
present stop short in description, in 
order to relate a story,—a singular 
history. I shall tell more about my 
favourite Rippoldsau another time. 
I was invited one afternoon to join 
a party to visit the Wasserfall, the 
chief beauty of which consists in the 
singularity of the rocks over which 
it falls, resembling exactly the ruins 
of an ancient castle cresting the 
mountain. Herr Géringer made a 
little pavilion here at its foot, and 
named it after the Grand Duchess 
Stephanie, and then gave a splendid 
féte to celebrate its completion. 
There was abundance of coffee and 
champagne, and the band played 
away as loudly as could be desired. 
All his guests had been invited, and 
all agreed to go; but when the hour 
arrived, one unfortunate monsieur, 
having delayed too long to make his 
toilet, or spent too much time in 
making it—could he be German ?— 
sent a message to say he would 
follow when the said toilet was com- 
pleted. He did follow, but, un- 
luckily, not in the right path—lost 
himself in the mountains and woods, 
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out of reach even of the music, whose 
noise might have guided him aright; 
and when, at last, he was conducted 
back to the hotel, after having 
missed the féte, he found it absolutely 
necessary to get rid, as quickly as 
possible, of the toilet that had taken 
so much time to make. 

Instructed by this warning, I did 
not begin to make excuse when 
asked to join a party to the water- 
fall; for, fond as I am of solitary 
walks, I had already found it quite 
sufficient to be once lost in the Black 
Forest. I went, therefore, in com- 
pany, and found there was no chance 
of having lost myself, even if alone. 

But how strange is often my lot! 
Why is it that | am so frequently 
brought into the sorrows of others ? 
made the depositary of woes which, 
without greatly lightening another, 
do not a little burden myself? I 
know not—but God knows. This has 
not always been without a purpose, 
without an end. 

Returning from the waterfall, I 
had been walking with a grave 
Swiss professor of theology and 
astronomy, and left him to join 
the ladies, who formed the advanced 
corps. Iwas struck by the worn and 
altered countenance of one of these, 
a widow lady, judging by her dress, 
who was my regular neighbour at 
the table d’héte, where she was most 
remarkable from always wearing her 
black bonnet, with a thick crape fall, 
that entirely covered the upper part 
of her face. I inquired if she were 
fatigued, or ill. 

“Oh! yes, Lam ill,” she answered, 
impatiently ; “let us go in there and 
get some coffee—I must be alone.” 

I entered, with her, a little sum- 
mer-house or refreshment-room, in 
a small garden fronting an inn, still 
called the Klésterle, that ancient 
convent, whose monks are said to 
have been in the olden time the pa- 
trons of the springs of Rippoldsau, 
being now converted into a church, 
a picturesque and prominent object 
in the landscape, and an inn which 
affords, in the height of the season, 
sleeping accommodation for the sur- 
plus of Herr Géringer’s guests. 

In this offset to the Inn of Klos- 
terle, my companion threw herself 
on a bench, and her bonnet on the 
table, exhibiting to me, for the first 
time, a face which, without being 
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positively ugly, ranked among those 
so well described by the term plain. 
It was only for an instant, however, 
for the next it was buried in her 
open hands, with a gesture indicative 
of emotion bordering on despair. 
She was not only plain in feature, 
but her figure bore marks of early 
debility, which had left some deform- 
ity in its formation; one shoulder 
was higher than the other, and the 
bust, instead of that open carriage so 
charming in woman, was considerably 
contracted. Yet the early malady 
which had caused this irregularity of 
shape had left an expression on her 
countenance, which rendered it in 
general one of interest. 

At this moment, however, its only 
expression was that of passion or of 
misery. 

“You are very ill?” I said, in an 
inquiring manner. 

“Yes, but it comes from the 
heart,” was her answer; ‘it is one 
of my bad moments: how insuffer- 
able to me was the society I was in!” 

I thought she was really suffering 
from a heart complaint; but, in 
answer to my solicitude, she mur- 
mured—* No no; it is feeling—it is 
the mind that suffers : these muments 
will come on.” 

“ Had she no friends with her ?” I 
demanded; “no family? was she 
quite alone ?” 

* Alone!” she repeated, with a sort 
of shiver; “alone ?—yes, quite alone ; 
always alone—lI ain dead !” 

I became alarmed; surely I was 
in company with a deranged person. 
She saw my uneasiness. “ Pardon 
me,” she added, in a calmer tone. 
*‘T am the most miserable creature 
on earth ; but I cannot excuse myself 
for thus giving way to my always 
concealed misery in your presence. 
I know not why I have done so; it 
is the first time; and yet, you are 
quite a stranger to me.” 

“ A stranger, undoubtedly,” I re- 
lied, “but one who can feel for 
yuman woe. Why will you say 
you are the most miserable? ah! 
who can say so?—who dare say 
they will not be yet more mise- 
rable? God is very merciful; we 
are not overwhelmed at once; his 
chastisements are those of a father 
who would draw his children closer 
to him. Can you not look to heaven 
for peace and comfort ?” 
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“Ah, truly I can—I do. Yes, 
God is my dependence; I have a 
right to look to Him: for, if God 
supports those who deserve his help, 
He will support me.” 

“Deserve! ah, there is the root 
of misery! Pride deprives us of the 
help we need—pride leaves us to our 
own support.” 

“Tam not proud,” she answered, 
in a mournful voice; “oh, no! But 
do you not think that those who 
have made great sacrifices for the 
good or happiness of his creatures, 
are not entitled to believe that they 
merit the support and favour of 
God ?” 

“No, we merit nothing ; because 
nothing is perfect or entire on our 
part: even the sacrifices we make to 
his will and our duty are seldom 
entire, or if so, are often regretted or 
repented of. A single regret or re- 
pentance must efface their merit; 
and sometimes the sacrifices we make 
are made to our own will, or the will 
and desires of others, not to those of 
our God: those to whom we make 
such sacrifices occupy, perhaps, his 
place in our souls.” 

“ Ah, there is something in that !” 
she murmured, burying her face 
again, with a low moan, in her ex- 
tended hands. 

“You read the Scriptures?” I 
asked. 

“Ve.” 

“ Behold, then, in the life of the 
Redeemer the only entire, pure, and 
constant sacrifice of self, yet a sacri- 
fice continually sustained by prayer, 
and accompanied with perfect sub- 
mission.” 

“He sacrificed himself to others, 
and was accepted,” she rejoined. 

“ Yes, for the atin and moral 
good of others. The sacrifices we 
make to those we love or idolise are 
generally made to their temporal 
welfare or happiness; we may mis- 
take, and do evil when we would do 
good; and when the effect of these 
sacrifices upon ourselves is that of 
inducing a repining or unhappy spirit, 
we may be sure there is something 
wrong. God loveth a cheerful giver.” 

“ You blame me, then ?” 

“Blame you! howcanI? Iknow 
not what you have done.” 

“ Ah! God alone knows that.” 

“Then you must look to Him alone 
for comfort, support, direction.” 
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“ Yes, I will—I sometimes do tr 
to do so; I like you,” she added, 
glancing at me for an instant; “I 
liked you from the first moment you 
spoke to me: it was something in 
the tone of your voice, I believe. I 
think it would do me good to speak to 
you often ; I should weep then more 
than I do now.” 

At this moment the pretty madchen ~ 
entered with our coffee, and, though 
we spoke in French, the conversation 
ceased, and was not afterwards re- 
newed. I saw some large tears roll 
down the pallid cheeks of my suffer- 
ing companion ; and, in her state of 
evident excitement, I felt that these 
would probably afford her more re- 
lief than my words would be able to 
do. It was only two days afterwards 
that one of those strange events 
which the romance of real life affords 
occurred in the hotel of Rippoldsau, 
the nature of which was known only 
to myself and the unfortunate heroine 
of my story. 

We were seated at the table d’hote, 
when a newly arrived couple, who 
had been arranging their toilet, ap- 
peared entering the large ante- 
chamber called the salle-d-danse, 
and approaching the folding-doors of 
the salle-d-minger. It was not so 
much the splendid figure of a man 
in the prime of life— perhaps about 
thirty-five years age, the eyes full of 
expression, lofty brow, and rich, 
curling hair—that struck the instant 
attention of our whole party, as the 
air of mingled happiness and pride 
which breathed on every feature, 
animated even his movements, and 
caused every beholder’s eye to turn 
upon his companion, as if to seek the 
object that inspired such sentiments. 
Indeed it was one capable of doing so. 
Never did I behold a sweeter vision 
of human loveliness in real human 
form than in that of the lady who 
leaned upon his arm. She appeared 
to be two or three-and-twenty, of an 
exquisite fairness, and extreme deli- 
cacy of feature, united to an ex- 

ression impossible to describe. When 

heard afterwards the remark re- 
peated, “‘ When she looks down, it is 
a Madonna! when she looks up, a 
Hebe!” I recognised the same kind 
of idea that had occurred to myself. 

But a cold, hard grasp of my arm 
drew my attention from this brilliant 
pair. Iturned to my unhappy neigh- 
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bour, the paleness of death was on 
her face and lips, which were over- 
shadowed by her crape-fall, so as 
only to be seen when I bent my 
head beneath hers; her eyes rolled 
like one in a fit. An exclamation 
that had almost burst from me aloud 
was repressed by the word, pro- 
nounced in a hollow voice, but in one 
that bespoke a determination to be 
firm,— 

“ Save me—save them!” 

She seized my arm more tightly, 
and arcse. 

Led by, rather than leading her, 
we got out of the room and reached 
her chamber. She entered it with 
me, closed and bolted the door, and 
sank fainting on the floor. I had 
perceived enough to know that it 
might be of consequence to her to 
escape notice, and to suspect that 
this strange agitation had been pro- 
duced by the 2 appearance of the new 
comers. Nevertheless, I proposed 
calling the native physician, who re- 
sides on the spot. 

This was, perhaps, the strongest 
cordial I could administer ; she rallied 
her powers, and assisted my efforts 
to place her on the couch. 

* No, no!” she cried, lifting her 
hands in supplication, “ you will not 
do that ? No physician can do me 
good, save he who suffers me to die! 
I shall be better now—more tranquil ; 
I know all—suspense is torture — 
doubt is worse than certainty ; yes, my 
sacrifice is accepted—I have not died 
in vain!” 

Convinced that the unhappy wo- 
man was mentally deranged, I re- 
mained quite silent, treating her as one 
would do a patient raving in fever. 

“ You think me mad,” she said. 
“ T am not so: from this hour I shall 
be calmer, better — perhaps happier. 
Oh, it is hard to bear ; the reflection 
of their manne — his happiness — 
can it reach me? have they not 
walked over my tomb to gain it ?” 

“Compose yourself, I entreat,” I 
said, “ or I must summon the doctor.” 
I rose to go. 

“ You will leave me? I deserve 
you should; but you will tell the 
doctor, you will tell every one that I 
am mad : they will come to see me— 
oh!” she turned her head aside, and 
groaned bitterly. “ Ah! do not do 
so! sit down beside me—listen to me 
—do not leave me! I will tell you 
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all, you will know then that I am 
not mad.” 

I sat down beside her greatly af- 
fected, and, requesting that she 
would not speak at all, promising to 
come and listen the next day to any 
thing she wished to tell me. 

“ To-morrow!” she exclaimed, “ to- 
morrow you and I may speak no 
more. You are a stranger to me, 
but I love you. Listen! it will do 
me good to speak ; to think, perhaps, 
would make me, indeed, what you 
imagine I already am.’ 

She held my hand tightly in hers, 
as if fearful I should escape, and 
thus began her extraordinary re- 
cital :-— 

“ | was an only child, and, being 
delicate, was educated without dis- 
cipline, and allowed to amuse myself 
by reading whatever books I pleased. 
My father died in my childhood and 
left me a comfortable fortune, inde- 
pendent of my mother. I thought 
I loved her even passionately ; but, 
perhaps, it was because I had then 
no other love. I was the sole object 
of her cares —of her more gentle 
affections. 

“ She had a friend of her youth, a 
Hungarian lady, who married a Po- 
lish officer. The husband was killed; 
and the lady in her widowhood came 
to reside in a small house adjoining 
ours. She was poor, for her hus- 
band’s property, which was settled 
on her only son, was left in the 
charge of an uncle until the youth 
entered his twentieth year, provi- 
sion only being made for the ex- 
penses of his education at college. 

“The gardens of our houses com- 
municated. We had little other so- 
ciety, for my mother was a being 
afflicted from her youth up. Dis- 
appointed in the affections of a wife, 
she hoped to be repaid in those of a 
daughter. She had a few intimate 
friends, and her own feelings and 
my delicate health rendered these 
sufficient to her wishes. 

“The son of her Hungarian friend 
was two or three years older than 
myself: ill health and bodily de- 
bility rendered me capricious and 
exacting. I liked to be quiet and at 
rest; but I never imagined that any 
one else might like the same. Wal- 
demar was bold, active, full of fire 
and spirit, and of a noble and gene- 
rous disposition. His mother, who 
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was indebted to mine for almost 
daily acts of kindness and consider- 
ation, wished her son in return to 
be useful or agreeable to me. He 
loved her fondly, and I doubt not 
that the poor boy tasked himself to 
the utmost to accomplish her wishes. 
I believe that I was always either 
imperious and irritable, or silent, oc- 
cupied in my own reveries drawn 
from the imaginative works which 
formed my almost constant reading. 
A disorder of the spine rendered it 
necessary for me to take exercise re- 
clining on a little carriage. Wal- 
demar was employed to draw me 
about the gardens. I betieve he 
hated the task; but I read almost 
all the time, and never thought whe- 
ther he hated it or not, uttering only 
a peevish expression or an angry ex- 
clamation when some accident or 
unfortunate jolt disturbed my repose. 
At the age of thirteen, however, he 
went to college ; and on leaving it 
obtained a commission in an Austrian 
regiment of cavalry. 

“T saw him in his twentieth year. 
just as he came into possession of 
his property ; and with a generous 
and bounding heart hurried to his 
mother’s humble abode, and would 
have made her leave it to reside with 
him in the Austrian capital, into 
whose pleasures he was beginning to 
enter with all the ardour of a young 
and glowing soul. The struggle was 
great in the mother’s heart, between 
the desire to maintain her beloved 
retirement, and the maternal solici- 
tude that urged her to watch over 
her son, and shield him by her love. 

* The latter triumphed ; and Wal- 
demar only left her to make the. ne- 
cessary preparations for her residence 
at Vienna. 

“T saw him then, the slave of my 
girlish days, now young, rich, hand- 
some, elegant, admired, a favourite 
even at the Austrian court; and I 
saw him all this without ever dream- 
ing that he could be more to me than 
any other fine young man, brimful 
of the world, life, and their pleasures. 

“In the short interval that was to 
elapse before his mother joined them, 
what events and changes took place! 
The revolution broke out in Poland. 
Waldemar deserted his regiment to 
aid the struggle of a country he 
knew not by experience against its 
tyrants. 
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“ The result of that struggle is too 
well known. Europe looked on, and 
Poland fell again into the jaws of 
the vast monster from which it would 
have extricated itself. Alas, alas! 
for the subsequent history of its ex- 
iled, and too often self-abandoned 
ones! Waldemar had not completed 
his twentieth year. With unheard- 
of rashness he re-entered the Aus- 
trian territories, and found himself 
beside a gendarme reading his own 
name in the list of the proscribed, 
which was overhung by the citizens 
with a laurel-wreath. Crossing the 
Carpathian mountains on foot, ex- 
hausted, wounded, foot-sore, he 
reached his mother’s dwelling, which 
he had left last in all the pride and 
flush of hope, and youth, and wealth, 
—an exile, deprived of all, save life 
and honour only, he returned to 
sink his weary head on that still 
loving and ever unreproving heart. 

“Thad seen Waldemar in his bril- 
liant hour, and if I too admired him, 
no other sentiment was then in my 
breast. Something more than beauty, 
than brilliancy, than wealth, than the 
admiration of others, was requisite to 
gain such love, such fatal love, as 
mine. That something was suffering, 
for I believe a woman never can love 
the man she admires as she can love 
him whom she pities. I saw Walde- 
mar again —an exile, denounced, 
wounded, faint, deprived of all save 
honour. I loved him—such is wo- 
man’s fate.” 

She hid her face, was silent, and 
sobbed deeply. 

“ Yes,” she continued, “I blush, 
though I have been his wife, to say 
it; IL loved one who would never 
have dreamed of such a sentiment 
on my part any more than on his 
own. | hid it long in my heart. 
The feelings I was conscious of 
cherishing made me more distant and 
reserved towards their object, while 
I envied his mother and mine the 
cares they bestowed, the tender offi- 
ces his state required, for his head 
had been nearly laid open by a sabre- 
cut, and the wound was imperfectly 
healed. I shrunk from the per- 
formance of the least of them, and 
thus, doubtless, increased his aliena- 
tion, for ii he was kind or attentive 
to me it must have been for the sake 
of our parents. As soon as he was 
well Waldemar was to join his com- 
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triots, who sought an asylum in 
‘rance, from whose government he 

had resolved to accept the trifling 
pension allowed to the patriot Poles, 
instead of, as his mother wished, re- 
pairing to England —a country which 
owed less to the Polish arms and 
Polish nation, but whose people, at 
least individually, sympathised with 
them as much. 

“Tt was only when he was actu- 
ally mounted on horseback at his 
mother's door, about to part from us 
perhaps for ever, that some indica- 
tion of my long-repressed feelings 
appeared. I approached with a 
rapid movement to the side of his 
horse, pressed the hand he offered 
me to my cheek, and cried, ‘ Fare- 
well! Heaven bless thee, Waldemar. 
Mayest thou at least be happy !’ 
With a burst of smothered anguish 
I rushed into the house. He told 
me afterwards that he had often 
thought of that unusual emotion, 
which he had never believed me ca- 
pable of feeling ; so little known in 
general are those passions which run 
dark and low in their own rarely 
approached current. Five years af- 
terwards Waldemar came once more 
to our retirement, in order to receive 
the last blessing and attend the fu- 
neral of his beloved mother. They 
had been years of trial to him. The 
impoverished exile’s lot is a bitter 
and too generally a ruinous one ; but 
he still retained his noble character 
and disposition. As for his aspect 
—you have seen it. 

“These five years had dragged 
their weight over me. I fancied I 
had loved my mother. Alas! I did 
not seek her happiness, that sole 
proof of love was wanting. I was 
unhappy myself, I did not care for 
the happiness of others. Oh! how 
clearly one sees one’s conduct when 
the time to amend it is for ever gone! 

“After his poor mother’s death 
Waldemar remained, during the rest 
of his visit, entirely in our house. 
He was uniformly kind and attentive 
to me. I did not then think, as I 
afterwards did, that his feelings were 
those of gratitude for the kindness 
shewn to his mother. I heard of all 
his privations and humiliations, for 
he was obliged to make use of his 
talents as a painter to support him- 
self, and I experienced a sort of de- 
lirious joy in hearing of them, for I 
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knew that my fortune could free 
him from them, and I resolved to 
blind my eyes to my own wishes and 
to cause my mother to make him an 
offer of this, together with my hand, 
as an act of generous friendship on 
my part. 

“T told my mother my wishes, but 
I refused to listen to her arguments 
against them, I was deaf to her per- 
suasions, her entreaties. She loved 
Waldemar, but she opposed my pro- 
ject. Perhaps she saw our unsuita- 
bility ; perhaps—-perhaps she was 
aware of his total want of recipro- 
city with my sentiments. 

* Accustomed, notwithstanding, to 
obey me,—at least, to yield to my 
will, for with a spoiled child the pa- 
rent’s place is always reversed, she 
managed to make known to Walde- 
mar the offer of my fortune and my 
hand. He received the proposal with 
the deepest, most unbounded grati- 
tude ; assured her he saw all the mag- 
nanimity that dictated it ; but, taking 
to himself, or appearing to do so, 
all the credit of a generous self-re- 
nunciation, he declined, as he said, 
for our sakes, to avail himself of it. 

“ We did both give him credit for 
magnanimity, but in consequence | 
fell ill. In the hours of suffering I 
opened my long-closed heart to my 
mother. She saw all my deep- 
rooted love, she knew that I only 
lived and breathed for Waldemar. 
Probably she foresaw misery on 
either side, but her affection for me 
conquered her scruples; she suffered 
Waldemar to be aware of my affec- 
tion. She told me afterwards that 
he turned pale as death on hearing 
of it, and pressing her hand in si- 
lence to his lips, quickly left the 
room. Ina short time he returned; 
the struggle, whatever caused it, 
was over; he requested permission 
to see me directly. In short, we 
were soon afterwards man and wife.” 

A silence of some moments fol- 
lowed the last words. Raising up 
her head with a deep sigh, the un- 
happy narrator continued :— 

“Waldemar wished to make 
France still his residence. We re- 
moved there with my mother. Poor 
woman! I never then reflected on 
what it must have cost her to leave, 
at her age, her own native land to 
live among strangers to whose lan- 
guage she had a then national anti- 
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pathy, and which she could not in 
the least understand. I had other 
cares, other attentions to offer. I 
never thought of her nearly solitary 
existence in the house cf her daugh- 
ter. But now, oh! how drearily 
sounds upon my heart the echo of 
her oft-repeated words, ‘ Mein fader- 
land!’ Poor woman! she was taken 
from the evil,—she died before the 
hour of my punishment arrived. 
More than a year after my mother’s 
death I was then myself a mother. 
The orphan daughter of one of her 
relations, who had entered into busi- 
ness in England when a young man, 
and married an English lady, wrote 
to me expressing her intention of 
going to reside in Germany among 
her late father’s connexions, her 
mother having died in her infancy : 
she had little acquaintance with her 
English relations, and it was her fa- 
ther's desire that she should reside 
in Germany, where the property he 
left her would render her sufficiently 
independent. A family going to 


France had offered to convey her 
there, and she proposed coming to 
me in hopes that I could further her 
on her road to the south of Germany. 


I was glad to receive her visit, glad 
to think I might be useful to her, 
for I knew my mother would have 
been so, oa already conscience 
made me feel its sting, though not 
yet had I awoke to a sense of the 
worth I had lost—of the affection I 
had latterly so scantily returned. 
“Rosa came. Well! I see you 
listen with expectation. You expect 
that I have some complaint to make, 
some wrongs to deplore,—committed 
against me, too, by one who has ap- 
smn to you so pure, 30 lovely. I 
have none, save that she was too 
good—too beautiful, that her soul 
was filled with pure and noble senti- 
ments, and that a voice of thrilling 
sweetness conveyed them irresistibly 
to the listener's heart. Yes, ladmired 
—I loved her. Her gentleness, her 
unassumed modesty, the blush that 
kindled on her cheek as she uttered 
in correct French, but in her own 
sweet English accents, words of wis- 
dom and heavenly love, setting us 
right in many opinions and notions 
with the air of a learner far more 
than that of a teacher,—these would 
have won my regard, even without 
the affection which she constantly 
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shewed to my child and myself. She 
came among us when the infant was 
only a few days old, and from the 
moment she took it in her arms it 
seemed to enter into her affections. 
It was during Rosa’s visit that I be- 
came first enlightened as to my hus- 
band’s true disposition and character. 
“Strange to say, notwithstanding 
all my idolatry—the devotion of my 
love to him—lI was more sensible of 
its faults than of its virtues. But my 
love was not of that nature which 
seeks to remedy defects in its object, 
and aims to love perfection. It was 
in Rosa’s society that Waldemar 
seemed to acquire a knowledge of 
himself, or, if previously sensible of 
the defects of a character for which 
education had done little, it was from 
her that he appeared to catch that 
inspiration which tends to all that 
is high, and elevating, and ennobling 
in man. He felt her influence, and 
was grateful for it. I had never 
thought of exerting any, even if I 
could have possessed it, and a child 
in comparison of age was my supe- 
rior in wisdom, in virtue, in every 
quality that renders woman the dig- 
nified and worthy companion of man. 
“It was, as I have said, during 
Rosa's visit that I became enlight- 
ened as to my husband’s real dispo- 
sition. Alas! too late, too fatally 
enlightened! I discovered that it 
was susceptible, ardent, tender, and 
passionate; I found that his deep 
and fervent feelings had lain ever 
dormant, that he had never loved! 
This I had sometimes suspected ; in- 
deed, from his words even had al- 
most concluded; but who could see 
the altered expression of his face, of 
those speaking eyes, and not now 
perceive that a new, a transforming 
—— had for the first time entered 
ris soul? I knew, I felt it—with 
horror for him, far, far more than 
for myself. The victim of my own 
unrestrained will, I had shrouded 
that brilliant life with gloom, and 
cast the dull, chill shadow of death 
over that ardent heart and impetuous 
spirit. I had loved without being 
beloved, and I must cling like a 
blighted, destructive thing about the 
object which that love destroyed.” 
“Oh! spare yourself,” I ex- 
claimed ; “for pity do not 
“ Ah! do not interrupt me,” she 
replied, squeezing my hand tightly 
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in hers, “ you cannot think the relief 
that words sometimes impart. Let 
me talk on for the first—the last 
time. 

“ At first it was for Waldemar 
only I felt, for his conduct, his man- 
ner was such as to prevent me from 
knowing the bitter sting of jealousy. 
It was not for long, however, that I 
was free from that cruel pang. I 
well remember the first time I felt 
it. Waldemar was a skilful painter, 
and in the time of his poverty had 
employed himself in portrait-paint- 
ing: He still amused himself in 
taking likenesses, and was employed 
one day on Rosa’s when I only was 

resent. Pushing the portrait from 

im, as if discontented with his work, 
he exclaimed aloud, ‘ It is impossible! 
who could depict such a face? When 
she looks down it is a Madonna, 
when she looks up a Hebe.’ 

“I glanced at the opposite mirror, 
saw my own friste countenance and 
plain features, and wished I were 
Rosa, or that Rosa were in my place. 
The love I bore to Waldemar was 
such that my happiness, even if he 
were outwardly unchanged to me, 
could never be purchased at the ex- 
pense of his. I knew now, that 
though until that time he had been 
content, he had never known hap- 
piness, at least what now appeared 
to him to be happiness, and he was 
past the age of vivid and momen- 
tary passion — he had reached that 
period when the feelings become con- 
centrated, deep, unchangeable. 

“The next circumstance that 
served to confirm these sentiments 
on my part, was one that is ever pre- 
sent to my memory, even to my 
sight. Rosa sat in a window holding 
my child asleep on herlap. She was 
looking down on its peaceful face ; 
her own was as calm, as pure. I was 
engaged on some small household 
occupation in the room, and twice 
called Waldemar to my aid without 
receiving a reply. I turned, and 
saw him sitting opposite the nurse 
and child, his regards fastened upon 
them, and these regards so indicative 
of that deep and ardent affection 
which dwelt unelicited within his 
soul. Oh! the serpent’s sting then 
indeed pierced my very heart. I 
felt that these two were the objects 
of his love; I suffered myself to 
think that even the child would have 
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been more beloved had it called Rosa 
mother. 

“Yes, I was wrong; I see you 
think so; but do not interrupt me. 
The second time, or perhaps the 
third, that I called Waldemar, Rosa 
looked up at him, and caught that 
same regard. He started like one 
awaking from a dream, and mechani- 
cally hastened towards me. She co- 
loured deeply, and meeting a sor- 
rowful glance from me turned very 
pale. A few moments afterwards, 
though Waldemar, without having 
observed what past, returned to his 
seat, she rose up, and giving me the 
infant, made an excuse for leaving 
the room. She never again took it 
in her arms when he was present. 

“ Just at this time one of his re- 
lations died, and Waldemar inherited 
his property. Alas! what a few 
a before would have conferred 
1appiness, perhaps now increased his 
regrets. Had he then possessed this 
fortune I should not have been his 
wife,—not that he married me for 
money. No, it was for pity. Well, 
I will be calm!—There, do not 
speak; let me go on. Rosa’s visit 
had been prolonged from time to 
time, because we gave her hopes of 
accompanying her into Germany 
when our child was a few months 
older. She would, however, be no 
longer delayed. I knew her reason, 
I saw her sense of delicacy, and no 
longer offered any resistance to a de- 
parture that for all our sakes both 
pleased and pained me. I was well 
aware that Waldemar had never by 
words, nor, voluntarily, even by a 
look, betrayed the state of his feel- 
ings, if this were fully known to him- 
self. They - love is blind, but 
certainly it believes all others are 
so 


“ Perhaps, however, it was the ap- 
proaching separation that clearly re- 
vealed to himself the truth to which 


I could not beinsensible. It was the 
day before Rosa’s departure that I 
reached, without being perceived, the 
arbour in the garden, which was a 
favourite resort with us all, and 
generally occupied by Rosa and 
Waldemar. There they had spent 
hours in reading, drawing, and sing- 
ing. All her tastes and pursuits 
agreed with his—none of mine. 

“As I approached the summer- 
house I heard the sound of Walde- 
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mar’s voice speaking in a repressed 
tone, and saw him leaning with his 
arm over the back of his seat, turned 
towards his companion, but his face 
concealed from her behind her shoul- 
der. I saw he was agitated, and cu- 
riosity, which so often brings its own 

unishment, tempted me to stop and 
isten. 

“* Yes,’ he said, ‘I am glad you 
are going away.’ 

“* You are not complimentary,’ 
replied Rosa, smiling, but her smile 
seemed forced, and turning her head 
over her shoulder she caught a 

limpse of his countenance. ‘ Ah! 
Valdemar,’ she cried, ‘ you suffer— 
you are unhappy!’ 

“ He turned suddenly round ; that 
voice of surprise and emotion, of un- 
affected anxiety, was indeed irresist- 
ible. He hastily caught her hand 
and looked in her face. 

“* Yes, I suffer, I am unhappy, 
he said; ‘the most miserable, the 
most hopeless of men. Oh, Rosa, if 
you knew all!’ 

“*T should perhaps hate you,’ she 
abruptly interrupted, turning very 
pale, and withdrawing her hand. 
Waldemar’s head sunk back to its 
former position. 

“The next moment Rosa’s sweet 
womanly feeling reproached her 
severity ; she turned entirely round 
towards him, and giving him back 
her hand,— 

“* Waldemar, my friend, and my 
friend’s husband,’ she said, in a tone 
that struggled for firmness, ‘do not 
be angry with me. Listen calmly 
to what I say. I am young, it is 
true, and know very little of the 
world. You have known much; but 
still, at times, even a very ignorant 
and inexperienced woman may prove 
a useful or a consoling counsellor. I 
can scarcely tell why I said I should 
perhaps hate you if I knew all— 
that is to say, if I knew the cause of 
your unhappiness; but it is sin that 
causes the chief part of the unhappi- 
ness of mankind; and I have ever 
been taught to shrink from all that 
Is not pure, and good, and virtuous, 
and just to others. Waldemar, I do 
not wish to be your confidante. Lit- 
tle as I know of life, my own heart 
tells me that a married man’s conji- 
dante ought to be his wife only. If 
I were a wife, I am sure I should 
feel this : all other female confidences 
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may be dangerous or treacherous. 
You have a devoted wife. If there 
be nothing in your heart you should 
not conceal from her, open it to her; 
if there be any thing there, any single 
sentiment, you would shrink from 
unfolding to her, or blush to tell 
her, oh, Waldemar ! you would not, 
could not impart it to me ?’ 

“A silence followed ; I feared to 
stir; and anxiety as to Waldemar’s 
conduct contributed to keep me sta- 
tionary. After a long pause, during 
which his face, concealed partly by 
his hand, might have shewed the 
emotion which swelled the veins of 
his temples, he looked up, pale, but 
with composure, and raising the hand 
he held to his lips,— 

“* Rosa,’ he said, ‘ you have saved 
me—saved me from sinking in your 
esteem ; saved me from my own re- 
morse ; saved me from shrinking 
from the regards of my wife! Yes, 
my sweet guardian angel shall not 
have to blush for having called me 
her friend; for still calling me so, 
were that title maintained by the sa- 
crifice of life.’ His lips touched her 
beautiful and open forehead. 

* Rosa, trembling with emotion, 
arose, she pressed his hand between 
both of hers, and murmuring, ‘ God 
grant it may be so; and that I, too, 
if ignorantly I have erred, may be 
saved from my own remorse!’ with- 
drew too okie to allow Waldemar 
to reply to these last words, and 
hurried along the path in an oppo- 
site direction to that on which I 
stood. Waldemar, respecting her 
feelings and conduct, did not attempt 
to follow; but turned away to the 
other side, and consequently stood 
before me ere I had time to escape, 
even had I desired to do so. An in- 
voluntary start of surprise it was 
impossible for him to avoid, and an 
expression of conscious guilt, equally 
involuntary, and perhaps still more 
causeless, for an instant discomposed 
his candid countenance. The next 
he had recovered himself; and speak- 
ing with gravity, and with a manner 
that might have reassured me for 
the future, he said,— 

“* Maria, have you been here long 
enough to learn with me to admire 
more fully, and reverence more 
deeply, the noble and lovely cha- 
racter of your friend ?’ 

“¢ That was the turning point in 
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my life's history: had I used it 
aright, Waldemar might still have 
been my husband. But what wife, 
what woman ever submitted tran- 
quilly to such emotions of jealousy 
as then tormented me? Instead of 
meeting the candid spirit of my hus- 
band with meekness or affection, in- 
stead of causing him to feel, amid 
the wanderings of his own heart, the 
fixedness of mine, I coolly answered, 
in commonplace terms, ‘I have 
been here long enough to learn to 
regret the folly that urged me to 
place myself or my fortune at the 
disposal of one who was to prove 
himself so regardless of an undesired 
boon.’ 

“ Fire flashed from the proud eyes 
that were bent upon me. A look of 
scorn—the first I had ever met— 
made me feel the littleness that had 
breathed in my words; that lofty 
brow seemed to distend, the nostrils 
dilated. But Waldemar’s conscience 
was not clear of having wronged me, 
at least in heart; impetuous as he 
was, he checked the rising passion. 
My own heart kad whispered to me, 
‘Throw yourself at his feet, into his 
arms,—it is not yet too late” But 
pride and jealousy spoke otherwise. 

“* Maria,’ Waldemar resumed, ‘I 
will not be angry, for in some re- 
spects I deserve your reproaches. As 
for yourself ——’ 

“T was in hopes he was going to 
make some insulting remark ; but he 
only added,— 

“Tt is too late to think of resti- 
tution in that respect; but as to your 
fortune, from henceforth not a penny 
of it shall ever pass through my 
hands. You say these gifts were 
unsolicited. It is true; but you can- 
not believe that in accepting them I 
was influericed by mercenary motives, 
since they were unhesitatingly de- 
clined when I thought that the de- 
sire of freeing me from the deplor- 
able condition of a proscribed man 
alone dictated that generous offer. 
Yet, Maria, though the knowledge 
of your affection alone actuated me 
in accepting them, I should, perhaps, 
have done better had I candidly told 
a that the recollections of my boy- 

ood had done any thing but prepare 
the way for a love of riper years; 
but, when flattered by the hope 
that a union with me would promote 
your happiness, I was also tempted 
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to. believe that I should be more sa- 
tisfied with my feelings as a husband 
than I could & with them as a pro- 
fessed lover. I knew your disposition. 
I knew that, to the man who pos- 
sessed your strong affections, you 
would prove a devoted wife. Maria, 
have I ever failed in that respectful 
tenderness which, from the moment 
you gave me your hand, I ever de- 
sired to shew towards you ? I speak 
now without premeditation, and un- 
der peculiar circumstances. You 
know that Iam sincere. Tell me if 
I have failed ?’ 

“* Never, Waldemar!’ I cried; 
and with an effort, an unfortunate 
effort, refrained from sinking on that 
noble heart which had involuntarily 
wronged me—yet not wronged— 
only given to another what I had 
unjustly claimed. 

“* Then let the past be forgotten,’ 
he said, gently pressing my hand. 
‘Depend on my efforts to prove my- 
self worthy of your confidence ; de- 
pend upon the gratitude of your 

usband.’ 

“Oh, that bitter word gratitude ! 
how it stung my inmost heart! and 
Waldemar unhappily completed the 
impression it made, by adding,— 

“* And do not visit my wrongs 
upon Rosa, she is wholly guiltless 
even of a thought injurious to you.’ 

“ Ah, if he had not added these 
words! if he had not alluded to her! 
But why do I say if? Are not these 
things the work of destiny, of Pro- 
vidence ?” 

“Oh!” I interrupted, “do we not 
too often make our own destiny ?” 

“ Well, well, do not speak. Hear 
me. We must not discuss,” she re- 
sumed as follows : — 

“TIT coldly answered, ‘ Waldemar, 
all shall be forgiven ;’ and I turned 
away by the path Rosa had taken, 
leaving him to continue the other 
alone. 

“That evening I was cold to her. 
I knew I was unjust, but I could not 
help it. I hated her because she was 
so much better, sweeter, lovelier than 
myself. She perceived my coldness, 
and her eyes were constantly brim- 
ful of tears, which she took every 
pains to prevent Waldemar from 
seeing. He was miserable. The hour 
of separation was a relief to us all. 
The next morning Rosa left us. 

“T cannot describe the state of ex- 
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istence that my husband and I drag- 
ged on afterwards; it was that of 
prisoners confined together, chained 
together; but denied all social in- 
tercourse. Yet there was no enmity 
on either side; a reproach, an in- 
sinuation was never heard. One 
would have said our feelings were 
stagnant at our hearts; yet, perhaps, 
they only flowed too deeply, too 
wildly there. This cruel state of 
life was entirely owing to me—it was 
my fault alone. I knew afterwards 
that it was so. All this time he oc- 
cupied my entire thoughts, my heart 
and soul; but to conceal this from 
him, to affect indifference,—-even 
apathy, was my sedulous care. Men, 
I had heard, despise what is easil 
gained. The recollection of my of- 
fered hand made me wretched ; and, 
fool that I was, I now imagined that 
the apparent coldness of the wife 
might atone for the unsought love of 
the maiden. What a means of mak- 
ing him forget the blank which the 
departure of Rosa had left in our 
society! I devoted myself, and my 
whole attentions outwardly, to my 
child—it was the only link between 
us; and when I looked at it, it was 
not so much with a mother’s fond- 
ness as with a wife’s anxieties. I 
felt that my, affection, my care for it, 
were all a pretence. I was punished 
for this also. 

“One day the little thing was 
standing on my knees, its little feet 
planted firmly there, as I held it 
erect, wondering at its strength, and 
gazing sadly at it while it laughed 
its infant joy. It suddenly gave a 
sort of spring, fell back, turned black 
in the face, and died. Yes, all was 
over; the link, the only link was 
broken. I had seen my error to- 
wards my poor mother when it was 
too late. I always see my errors when 
I can no longer repair them. I now 
saw my error towards my child. I 
had made it an excuse. I had been 
a hypocrite, a false mother, because 
a too anxious wife. My miserable 
love for one who had never loved 
me had lost me my mother and my 
child. So I thought, so I felt.” 

“You know well the art of self- 
tormenting,” I interposed. 

* Yes, yes; perhaps so. Ilowever, 
my grief, though immederate, was 
ulent, even sulky. I refused my 
husband's sympathy. IL appeared to 
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think it impossible he could share 
my regrets. My health, which was 
always indifferent, grew daily worse. 

“One day while conversing with, 
rather than consulting my doctor, 
he expressed his regret that he could 
not prevail on my husband to try 
the effect of the German waters, 
which he had prescribed as abso- 
lutely essential for his restoration to 
health. My husband! Waldemar! 
Was he ill? He who had never 
known a day’s illness in his life save 
from the effects ofhis wounds! He, 
the object of my unceasing medita- 
tion, il, suffering before my eyes, 
and I knew it not ; uttering daily my 
own complaints; sensible to the bur- 
den of my own misery, I had all this 
time been unconscious of his! Ah, 
if he were to die now? I burst into 
a hysteric laugh as the idea of what 
my state would then be presented 
itself to me. 

“ The doctor, alarmed at the effect 
of his disclosure, was also astonished 
at my previous ignorance, and justly 
attributed it to my excellent hus- 
band’s tenderness for my feelings. 
Alas! he had been silent because I 
had been to him as a stranger. I 
saw immediately the cause of his 
refusing to go to Germany; I saw 
his unwillingness to excite my suspi- 
cions, and I resolved to act another 
part. My eyes once opened, I beheld 
with astonishment the change in his 
aspect, the hollows beneath his eyes, 
the heavy brow, the faded complexion 
—all spoke pain .of mind still more 
than that of body. 

“ That night, in my silent cham- 
ber, I formed my plan; I took my 
solemn, steadfast resolution. It was 
my wish to be divorced ; to see Wal- 
demar again at liberty would, I 
thought, render me happy. But 
there were no grounds for obtaining 
a divorce, even in Germany ; and, if 
it were obtained, it could not effect 
the object I now had in view, for I 
knew too well Rosa’s delicate senti- 
ments and English prejudices. 

“ Another plan of self-sacrifice, and 
one that depended wholly on myself, 
was necessary. I asked myself had I 
strength to perform it, and I felt I 
had. 

“The next day Waldemar found 
me a different person, such as I had 
been six or eight months before. I 
spoke freely to him, apologised for 
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my late behaviour, imputing it only 
to miserable health and broken 
nerves. He was surprised at this 
return of affection, and admitted that 
he had suffered deeply, and felt my 
injustice. He imputed this change 
in me to the discovery 1 had made of 
his state of health. As the pledge of 
our reconciliation, I exacted a pro- 
mise that he would obey the phy- 
sician, and repair to the Brunnens of 
Naussau. He proposed that Ishould 
accompany him. I entreated that 
this should not be a stipulation. My 
mind, I said, had need of entire re- 
pose. I wished to change the scene 
and air, but could not endure a 
watering-place. On the contrary, it 
was my wish, if he would consent to 
it, to spend some time in travel, es- 
pecially in those countries with which 
we were so intimately and unhappily 
connected, but which he was pro- 
hibited from entering, Hungary and 
Poland. 

“ To this natural desire my hus- 
band made no objection ; he believed, 
indeed, that such a change would 
tend to restore me to the peace I had 
lost. 

“ Finally, we both set out and 
separated in Germany. I had ar- 
ranged to take a travelling servant 
from thence, and, after I parted from 
Waldemar, found an excuse for part- 
ing also with my female attendant, 
and taking one who was quite a 
stranger to me. I then hastened to 
the banker's where my money was 
lodged. Drawing out a part of it, I 
purchased a small annuity under an 
assumed name, and leaving the re- 
sidue so that it could be reclaimed by 
Waldemar, I set forth on my pro- 
jected tour. I wrote often to Wal- 
demar, and received letters from him, 
the tone of which, far from that of 
an assumed affection, was truly con- 
solatory to my heart. It told me 
that I was understood, that I was 
appreciated, that I was pitied. I 
felt that, so far as depended on him- 
self, Waldemar would be a still bet- 
ter husband to me for the time to 
come. But this conviction did not 
move me, my resolution was taken ; 
his kindness, his goodness, only gave 
me fresh a to perform it. I 
resolved that he should be happy. 
Once beyond the frontier of Poland, 
my letters conveyed to him repeated 
complaints of my still failing health. 
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This, indeed, was true; and a severe 
illness had nearly accomplished my 
purpose without a falsehood. But | 
soon after carried that purpose into 
effect. 

“ T easily got a person of my ac- 
quaintance, on some trifling excuse, 
to write a letter of my dictation, as if 
to acquaint one of my friends with 
the event of his wife’s death; the 
person who wrote it neither knowing 
who it was to, nor suspecting that I 
was myself the wife whose death I 
described. I got another to direct it 
to Waldemar, and carried it myself 
to the post. The letter contained an 
enclosure in my own writing—a few 
lines, as if written before my death, 
affectionately addressed both to him 
and Rosa, conveying to them jointly 
the residue of my property, but with- 
out the least allusion to the connexion 
that was to subsist between them ; 
they expressed only the resignation 
with which I quitted for ever all I 
had loved or known. 

“ This was true; my sacrifice was 
complete ; 1 was dead to the world. 
There was no chance of detection. 
Waldemar could never discover, even 
were he disposed to seek it, the place 
of my tomb ; for it was in Poland, his 
unhappy land. Nearly two years 
have passed since my death was made 
known ; Waldemar has been the 
most of that time a widower, but was 
his heart so? Yet sure I am he 
gave me some tears, and they were 
honest ones. 

“The change in my appearance, 
my widow's dress and assumed name, 
saved me from detection. { thought 
I might reside with safety in a retired 

art of Germany, my native land. 

t was while on my way to the re- 
treat I had selected, that, hearing of 
the charming seclusion of the baths 
of Rippoldsau, I was tempted to seek 
relief from its valuable waters. Could 
I have imagined an idea so wild as 
that Waldemar my husband, with his 
lovely and adored bride, would have 
chosen to pass their honeymoon in 
the same retreat ? 

“ I shall henceforth be calm. Sus- 
pense is worse than certainty—my 
sacrifice is accepted—he is happy—I 
have not died in vain!” 

It would be useless to record here 
the observations I made when at 
last permitted to speak. Argument, 
indeed, was now useless with the un- 
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happy victim of her own sensibility 
and error. To induce her to look to 
another world for the happiness 
which she had, perhaps wilfully, lost 
in this was all my words, few and 
feeble as they were, aimed to do. 

The next morning I went to her 
chamber to see how she had passed 
the night. It was locked, and I 
knocked without obtaining an an- 
swer. Believing that, like many 
others who expose their hearts to 
their fellow-creatures, she had now 
repented of having done so, and 
shrunk from seeing me, I retired, 
intending after the table-d@hite, at 
which I knew she would not ap- 

ar, again to make inquiries for her. 

ut at that table I heard a singular 
tale related, and saw Rosa listening 
to it with the sweet face of a pitying 
angel. 

The poor widow lady, it was said, 
who had been taken ill at dinner the 
day before, had the same evening 
been distressingly summoned to her 
home. She was a most afflicted 
creature ; her husband’s sudden death 
had plunged her into such a state of 
grief that she was induced to come to 
Rippoldsau to try the “ cure,” leay- 
ing her children to the care of a 
nurse, who, to avoid being troubled 
by her charge, placed them all on a 
table while she was otherwise en- 
gaged. Endeayouring to amuse 
themselves there at play, the others 
had rolled the youngest off the table, 
and if not actually dead when the 
express for its mother arrived, it was 
certain that it would not be alive 
when she reached her home. 

Stories, unlike stones, gather by 
moving! Perhaps seme nearly in- 
coherent expressions had escaped this 
unfortunate woman in her distress, 
and amid the bustle of a sudden de- 

yarture, relating to her husband and 
1er child, and these being ill under- 
stood by the wondering miidchen, 
were related to another and another, 
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until, as the story passed on through 
the community it assumed its pre- 
sent connected form; or another so- 
lution of it crossed my mind, but I 
did not wish to believe it. Was it 
possible she might have herself given 
rise to it by making a somewhat 
similar excuse for her abrupt de- 

rture? Only two particulars, as 
a to be facts, I further under- 
stood ; namely, that she had not gone 
to rest that night, and set off at four 
o'clock in the morning. 

In my long and solitary walks 
through the pine-covered mountains 
that border on the Black Forest, I 
had usually found them left to my- 
self; but now I was never sure of 
being there alone. Many a time I 
saw the seat to which I was hasten- 
ing already occupied by two happy 
creatures—like the Adam and Eve 
of my late lonely paradise, I beheld 
their bright forms glancing amid the 
dark trees, and starting forth in life 
and joy from the wild thickets, or 
bending their beamy countenances 
over the mountain-stream ; I heard 
the music of their happy voices, I 
felt the sunshine of their joyful 
faces beam upon my own heart, and, 
away from all other sights and 
sounds, I could have said the world 
is full of joy and love, till a sudden 
thought overcast its shade, and I 
felt the reflection of their happiness 
no longer! I had often said to my- 
self, W hat a sweet spot is Rippoldsau 
to pass a honeymoon! I thought 
so now in, while these two, 
doubtless, shared the thought and 
echoed the words; but I shuddered 
while I reflected that a word from 
me, an unregarded stranger, could 
strike away all the sweetness from 
that place and time, and cast the 
gloom of the shadow of death over 
that beautiful and now blushing 
cheek. 

SELINA. 

Rippoldsau, August 20, 1845. 
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LOVE, PRESENT AND PAST. 


Tuky stood in their young beauty where the shade 
Of kingly pines a deeper twilight made,— 

A girl, whose weeping eyes were downward bent, 
A youth, whose whispers love made eloquent. 


And as he watch’d her colour come and go, 

And saw her tears, half sad, half timid, flow, 

And knew her heart was his,—all his, he told 

How heaven and earth must change ere he grew cold. 


“ Lift up those dearest eyes, and let me read 

A tale of promise in their light! No need 

To bow thy drooping head in sorrow thus.— 
Days, months, and years of joy shall come for us! 


Mine own! mine own! it is a thought of pride 
To know that none in all the world beside 
Hath part with me in thy affection—none! 
Fear not, I know the blessed prize I've won! 


Nay, love, I pray thee weep not! Must I swear 
That I am even true as thou art fair? 

Come, dearest, turn, and, kneeling at thy feet, 
Let me once more mine carnest vows repeat.” 


She heard him long in silence, and at last 
She turn’d to him, as if she strove to cast 
Hler grief aside ; “ I need no vows,” she said, 
“ Love such as mine has no mistrustful dread. 


I feel all joy departs with thee; no eye 

Will ever look upon me lovingly 

Till thou return ; the grave has closed o'er all 
Who would have grieved to sec these sad tears fall. 


Thou art mine all. It is a fearful thing 

To love as I love thee! I can but cling 

To one, one only hope,—that time may ne'er 
Bring change to thee, to my poor heart despair. 


Surely thou wilt but smile when others scorn 
Thine own betrothed, the r and lowly born, 
Knowing how great a seule of love was given 
To thee, mine only friend on this side heaven. 


Go now, while Iam calm. God knoweth where 
We two shall meet again! Go, with my prayer 
Still sounding in thy heart! Go on thy way, 

Mine own beloved! God keep thee night and day !" 


They parted ; years roll'd on before they stood 
Once more together, in far other mood 
Than when they said farewell; at last he came, 
Gay as of old, to all but her the same. 
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To her, alas! to her those years had brought 
A mournful change in aspect and in thought, 
‘There was a stillness in her eye and air 

That told of conquer'd passion, long-past care. 


Theirs was a sudden meeting, yet it woke 

No change in her pale face; and then she spoke 
Of that last parting, where the pines were green, 
As if her dream of love had never been. 


And he, who thought to hear but words of blame, 
Laugh'd lightly, and recall’d his boyish flame ; 
“ We must be friends,” he cried, “ for all the joy 
Of that old time when we were girl and boy—” 


He stopp'd ; for as he spoke, a bitter smile 

Pass’d o'er her lips; and o'er his thoughts, the while, 
There came remembrance of her love and truth 
Before his falsehood blighted her fair youth. 


“ We never can be friends, for friends should feel 
Kind sympathy,” she said, “in woe or weal, 

My broken trust no time can e’er renew, 

I shall be lonely all this long life through. 


There was a time when thou and I were one 

In hope, in thought, in love ; it seem’d that none 
E’er loved with deeper earnestness of faith, 
Defying change and sorrow, care and death. 


There was a time when at thy lightest word 

My pulse leap'd wildly and my heart was stirr'’d, 
Re-echoing the passion of thine own, 

Cleaving in this wide world to thee alone. 


Then at thy footstep how the red blood came 
ae my cheek! how at thy very name 
I trembled, lest a stranger's eye should see 
How wildly my young spirit clung to thee! 


I blame thee not, for now my alter’d heart 
Is cold, and I am tranquil as thou art ; 
Nothing remains of that old love of mine, 
I have no part in joy or grief of thine. 


At times I weep to think such love could be, 
And yet have ‘d away like mine for thee ; 
To think that I can gaze with unchanged brow 
On thee,—on thee! as I am gazing now. 


At times there come old thoughts across my brain, 
Shadows of joy I cannot know again. 

Come they to thee? Ah, no! for thou would’st weep 
If those wild shadows came to haunt thy sleep. 


Surely thou could’st not smile, if e’er to thee 
Such visions came as often come to me! 

I tremble at their presence, though I know 
My heart is dead and cold to all below. 


I seem to hear again that blesséd stream, 

The music of the pine-tree fills my dream, 
Thy hand clasps mine, thy voice is in mine ear, 
The voice my waking soul unmoved can hear. 
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Yea! one by one, past hours of bliss return ; 

I wake and weep, and then my heart will yearn, 
Feeling one hour of love's own smiles and tears 
Were better far than these dull, hopeless years. 


I do not blame thee now; I said the truth: 
My heart is cold and dead, my very youth 

Is wither'd with its generous thoughts. Alas! 
How changed I am from all that once I was. 


At times I see a vision dark and strange— 

A woman weeping that thy heart could change! 
Loud is the wail of her fierce agony, 

Bitter and wild her eager prayer to die. 


Oh! if that dreary vision ever cross’d 

Thy soul, e’en now, when all our love is lost, 
Thou couldst not smile as thou hast smiled to-day, 
Of all the crowd most heartless and most gay. 


Strange! strange how all are pass’d—love, hope, and grief’; 
My love than thine scarce truer or less brief! 

Strange how I hear thy voice and tremble not, 

Even with all the past still unforgot. 


I deem’d that grief would dwell with me for aye; 
But time rol!'d on, and sorrow died away, 

And now we meet as strangers meet, and I 

Feel nothing of that long-past agony. 


We, who once boasted Death should hardly tear 
Us two apart, not dreaming we could bear 

All that we since have borne, and now can brook ; 
Thus meeting coldly with unchanging look. 


How those who sce us meet would laugh to know 
That once the passion of thy soul could flow 

In burning words to me,—‘ thy beautiful, — 

Me, who am now s0 spiritless, so dull. 


Alas! methinks I would recall again 

The cruel past with all its hours of pain, 
Rather than be the thing I am,—unmoved 
To grief or joy by thee, my once bele ved !” 
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A DINNER IN ANCIENT EGYPT. 


Comparep with the profuse luxury 
of an ancient Egyptian dinner, our 
modern dinners, with all their gas- 
tronomical appliances, are little better 
than starveling sophistications. If 
the allegation of lost arts be sustained 
or demonstrated by a critical survey 
of the Egyptian laboratory, work- 
shop, or factory, eating on a gigantic 
scale may also be regarded as one of 
the artes perdite. England has been 
pronounced to be an “ eminently 
dining nation ;” and it has been sar- 
castically said that “ her hypocrites 
cannot harangue, her knaves cannot 
intrigue, her dupes cannot subscribe, 
and her cabinet ministers cannot con- 
sult without the intervention of a 
dinner.” But let us examine the his- 
tory of dinners in an inverse order, 
tracing their genealogy backwards 
from England's Modern Babylon to 
Egypt's “ City of Thrones,” and we 
shall be compelled to admit our in- 
feriority. The stream inverting the 
natural order grows wider and deeper 
as you ascend to its source. The 
gulosity of Parson Adams and Tom 
Jones yields to Massinger's Justice 
Greedy, and his ideas of various and 
substantial dishes must give pre- 
cedence to Chaucer's Franklein :— 


*‘ Withouten bake mete never was his 
house, 

Of fish and flesh, and that so plenteous, 

It snewed in his hall of mete and drinke, 

Ofevery dainty that men could of thinke.” 


But, after all, what were English 
to the Roman gourmands who pre- 
ceded, and, perhaps, taught them? 
Think of Esop’s single dish that cost 
8001., of Domitian’s rhombus, of 
Vitellius’s shield of Minerva, of 
Maximin’s elephantine breakfasts, of 
Heliogabalus’s parrot tongues! What 
glory to the imperial glutton who 
offered half his empire for a new 
sauce; what spirit in the resolution 
of Apicius when he destroyed himself 
because he had only 220,000. sterling 
left to be devoted to the purposes of 
gastronomy ! 

Look again at the frequency of 
the Roman meals, and we shall be 
quickly satisfied (which Roman gas- 
tronomy was not) that our meals are 
parsimonious and unsatisfactory in- 
novyations on a grand omnivorous 


system. There was the jentaculum, 
the prandium, the merenda, the cenum, 
the comissatio, What an enviable 
digestion the Romans must have had, 
especially when we consider their 
dishes, — their roast boars, swines’ 
bellies, goats and squirrels, cranes, 
peacocks, swans, and guinea-pigs! 
Yet what was Roman gluttony 
compared to the gigantic gourmand- 
ism of Egypt! Plutarch records the 
memorable circumstance of fifteen 
boars being roasted whole for a sup- 
per of Antony and Cleopatra; and 
Iucian describes a dinner given by 
the “ Gipsy Queen” to Cesar during 
a former liaison, which was “mount- 
ed” on the same gigantic scale :— 


‘“* With dainties Egypt piled the groaning 
board, 
Whatever sea, or sky, or land afford.” 


This, too, was in the decline of 
Egypt under the Greek dynasty! 
From that ex pede Herculem we may 
infer how Gargantuan were her re- 
yasts in the zenith of her greatness. 
Tomer, who had grateful reminis- 
cences of the dinners given by the 
kings and magnates of the Theban 
City of Thrones, leads to a favourable 
imagination of the scale on which 
they were conducted by describing 
the glorious spreads in which the 
Grecian heroes of the Iliad, their 
contemporaries, indulged. We will 
take the first example that occurs. 


“« Patroclus o'er the blazing fire 

Heaps in the brazen vase three chines 
entire ; 

The brazen vase Automedon sustains, 

Which flesh of porker, sheep, and goat 
contains ; 

Achilles at the genial feast presides, 

The parts transfixes and with skill divides. 

Meanwhile Patroclus sweats the fire to 
raise, 

The tent is brighten’d with the rising 
blaze ; 

Then, when the lingering flames at length 
subside, 

He strews the bed of glowing embers 
wide ; 

Above the coals the smoking fragments 
turns, 

And sprinkles sacred salt from lifted urns. 

With bread the glittering canisters they 
load, 

Which round the board Menztius’ son 
bestow'd, 
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Who, opposite Ulysses, full in sight, 

Each portion parts and orders all aright, 

The first fat portion to the immortal 
ow’ rs 

Amid the greedy flames Patroclus pours ; 

Then each indulging in the social feast, 

The rage of hunger and of thirst represt.”’ 


It is a curious reflection that the 
ancient Thebans, seated in chairs in 
the English (not the Roman) fashion, 
the ladies being intermixed with the 
gentlemen, often dined off roust beef 
and goose; that they had their pud- 
dings and pies ; that they drank their 
beer out of glasses, and their wine 
out of decanters; that they challenged 
each other as we now do, and drank 
toasts and healths. They had whets 
before dinner, like the Russians, con- 
sisting of pungent vegetables or 
strong cordials, handed round the 
drawing-room, previous to applying 
the test of the appetite to the more 
substantial luxuries of the dining- 
room. 

Though beef and goose (mutton 
was excluded in compliment to the 
ram-headed Ammon) constituted the 
staple articles of a good dinner in the 
“ City of Thrones,” other rarities and 
substantials were added at the tables 
of the rich, such as widgeons, quails, 
wild ducks, kid, and fish of various 
kinds, intermixed with an endless 
succession of vegetables. 

In one respect we might take a 
lesson from the Egyptian bon virant. 
The torture of suspense to which a 
dinner-party in our civilised times is 
exposed during the awful hour which 
precedes dinner has often furnished 
the essayist and the Cockney with 
materials of eloquent complaint. 
“ They managed these things better” 
in the “ hundred-gated” metropolis. 
The Egyptian bon vivants had music 
to entertain their guests both before 
and after that meal, which, according 
to a learned authority, constitutes the 
most serious as well as agreeable oc- 
cupation of our existence. 

Generally, dinner was served with- 
out a cloth; although there are in- 
stances of linen coverings in imitation 
of palm-leaves. Plates were occa- 
sionally used; perhaps knives, as 
both are seen among the painted 
frescoes of the tombs exhibited on 
sideboards. ‘There was no “ silver- 
fork school,” because there were no 
forks. There might, nevertheless, 
haye been a “ silver-spoon school,” 
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without any reflection on the mental 
acuteness of the real Theban “ Am- 
phytrion,” for he is the “ real Am- 
phytrion with whom one dines.” 
Spoons were used instead of forks, 
with a similar bowl, but with a 
shorter handle than ours. Those in 
the British Museum are of orna- 
mented tortoise-shell, ivory, and ala- 
baster. There can scarcely be a 
doubt that similar utensils of silver 
and gold were used at the great tables. 
Considering that the chief dishes were 
rich soups and stews, spoons were at 
all events a more civilised custom 
than Chinese chopsticks or Turkish 
fingers. It is not improbable that 
both knife and silver spoon were 
used. Dinner was served on a round 
table. Near the dishes were placed 
ornamented rolls of wheaten bread ; 
trays of which, in readiness, were 
also profusely heaped on adjacent 
sideboards. ener says, speaking of 
a Theban banquet, “the glittering 
canisters were piled with bread;” nap- 
kins and water-ewers were supplied 
the guests by beautiful slaves of both 
sexes who waited on them, and who 
paneer them wine in goblets. 
onians and Greeks, as well as 
Negroes, are undoubtedly among 
them. The dessert generally consisted 
of grapes, dates, and figs. Changes 
were made by removing the table, 
with all the dishes upon it, and sub- 
stituting in this manner a second and 
third course. 

The frescoes which record these 
circumstances depict the luxurious 
variety of a Theban dinner. Others 
record a ponderous profusion and 
abundant simplicity, more consonant 
to the banquet of Achilles. 

Complete pictures are seen in the 
tombs of the whole preparatory pro- 
cess, ab ovo. First appears the poul- 
try-yard, with the cooped and fat- 
tened poultry in the process of se- 
lection and plucking; next, the 
shambles ; al lastly, the kitchen, 
where we have the whole culinary 
process laid open before us. First 
the ox is slaughtered and divided 
into joints; some for roasting and 
stewing, and some for boiling. Ribs 
of beef, fillets, legs of beef, calves’- 
head, liver, hearts, and tongues, seem 
to be the favourite joints. But 
some are perfectly indescribable by 
any modern designation ; and others, 
though unique, are still traditionally 
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tronised by the bon vivants of Cairo. 
We are next introduced to the 
kitchen, where we see a large 
caldron of bronze placed in a tripod 
over the fire, and nearly as porten- 
tous in size as that which figured at 
the Achillean festival,— 


“ A brazen caldron of capacious frame 
They bring and place above the roaring 
flume.” 


We behold one of the cook’s assist- 
ants stirring the fire with a poker ; 
another blowing it with bellows; a 
third skimming the surface of the 
hash or soup; a fourth stirring the 
ingredients of a caldron with a large 
fork ; a fifth pounding salt or pepper, 
and seasoning the savoury viands. 
In one instance, a spit is passed 
through a goose intended to be 
roasted; a dwarf slave (such as the 
Romans patronised on account of 
their grotesque drollery) holds and 
turns it over a charcoal fire, while 
he uses a fan to keep the charcoal 
bright.* 

The pastrycook’s or confectionary 
department was separated. In this 
department we see assistants engaged 
in sifting and mixing flour, kneading 
paste, spreading it and rolling it, 
making sweetmeats and maccaroni, 
or forming the paste into various 
shapes of biscuits and rolls, cakes 
and tarts, over which were sprinkled 
seeds of the sesamum and carraway. 
Cakes and puddings, mixed with fruit, 
are also observable in process of 
formation ; we may trace them to the 
baker, and afterwards to the shelves, 
on which they are deposited until 
required, 

A wise man has said, “Is there 
any thing of which it may be said, 
Lo, this is new! Behold, it has been 
of old time, even before us! The 
thing which has been is the thing 
which shall be, and there is no new 
thing under the sun.” The dinner 
frescoes under survey abundantly 
prove the axiom. 

Butchers, it has been shewn, were 
employed in the kitchen for the pur- 
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se of dissecting the joints. In 
Xosellini’s Civil Monuments of Egypt 
(plate 83), one of these assistant 
butchers is sharpening a knife upon a 
steel suspended from his waist, and 
which is exactly similar to the 
butchers’ steels employed at the pre- 
sent day. 

Encore un coup: the preparations 
for a great dinner on a sumptuous 
and extensive scale are seen in the 
tomb of Menoptha at Saccareh. A 
subordinate tableau represents two 
pastrycooks occupied ; the one in 
moulding, the other in baking, cer- 
tain delicacies of a round or flat form, 
which, beyond a doubt, represent 
tartlets or patties, which seem to 
have been much in request among 
the Theban gastronomes, and for 
which the modern pastrycooks of 
Cairo, according to the ludicrous tes- 
timony of little Hunchback, in the 
Arabian Nights, have been tradi- 
tionally famous. In another com- 
partment, a pastrycook appears with 
a tray of these tartlets on his head, 
to which the symbol implying the 
arithmetical number “ one thousand” 
(in Oriental language, the “man of 
a thousand tarts”) is appended,—no 
doubt, with a view of signifying the 
large consumption of his trade. A 
Theban lad (perhaps a schoolboy) 
beneath, with admiring hands di- 
rected towards the tray, is in the act 
of making a purchase of the tempting 
luxuries. Well do we remember, in 
our schoolboy days, purchasing of 
the school pastrycook (whom the 
boys characteristically designated as 
Mr. Joseph Stale) certain compound 
friandises of fruit and pastry, in- 
geniously constructed in the shape 
of geese, lambs, and pigs. Who 
would not imagine that these were 
modern inventions in deference to 
juvenile gulosity ? But no such 
thing. Lo and behold! the same 
unctuous rarities appear on the 
shelves of the “man of a thousand 
tarts.” 

One little incident in a dinner 
fresco or tableau is really new—or, 


* The geese, in this instance, are plucked and broiled ; but the favourite mode of 
treating them was to salt them, as is still practised in Ireland and Yorkshire. A 
modern epicure has pronounced the Irish salted goose a “ dish fit for Olympus,” and 
few bon vivants are ignorant of that noble combination of rich interior and decorated 
exterior which, under the name of a Yorksbire Goose Pie, so often eheers and orna. 


ments the Christmas board, 
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at least, it may be pronounced new to 
modern practice. Itoceurs inthe tomb 
of a “learned Theban” at Eilithya, 
a gentleman in the shipping trade, 
who has held an admiral’s commis- 
sion in the wars of Thothmos IIT., and 
whe is represented as giving an official 
dinner to his brother-ofticers and the 
mercantile interest. There are two 
compartments. You see on one side 
the arrival of the aristocratic guest in 
his chariot, attended by a train of run- 
ning footmen, one of whom hastens 
forward to announce his arrival by a 
knock at the door, sufficient to satisfy 
the critical ear and rouse the som- 
nolent obesity of the sleepiest and 
fattest hall-porter of Grosvenor 
Square. The other compartment 
presents you with a coup d’eil of the 
Toe shambles, pantry, and 

itchen ; and is completed by a side 
view ofthe novel incident to which re- 
ference has been made. A grey-headed 
mendicant, attended by his “ faithful 
dog,” and who might pass for Ulysses 
at his palace gate, is receiving from the 
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hands of a deformed but charitable 
menial a bull’s-head, and a draught 
of that beer for the invention of 
which we are beholden to the 
Thebans. 

Au reste, the busy preparations for 
the dinner represented in the latter 
compartment render the last tableau 
the most remarkable of all prandial 
frescoes. Boiling, baking, stewing, 
roasting, peppering, and salting, are 
going on with a bustling vivacity 
which does honour to the wealthy 
wy and learned gastronomy 
of the host, while the profuse ampli- 
tude of the preparations bear equal 
testimony to the gigantic appetites 
and admirable digestion of the ship- 
ping-master’s convives. To quote a 
French proverb, which is certainly 
more expressive than reverential, they 
are as restlessly active as “ milles 
diables dans un bénitier ;” which 
may be done into the plainer English 
of the “shipping interest” by an 
analogous proverb, “ As busy as the 
d—— in a gale of wind.” 


A FALSE ALARM. 


A TRUE STORY. 


Hat, happy times! when man may lay his head 
On downy pillow, free from strife and dread ; 
When deeds of forty thieves are only told 

As bygone fears, and wondrous tales of old ; 

When goblin grim, and fearful warning sprite, 

No more disturb our real Arabian night. 

Ah, happy times! but how can these things be, 
When dread, through sin, was made man's destiny ? 


There is a happy land, where Church and State 
Together work to lighten human fate ; 
Laws and Religion have both ably wrought, 
And peace and safety to its children brought ; 
And yet e’en there, where Confidence should dwell, 
Old Dread starts up, and breaks the happy spell. 


’T was in that land a peaceful pastor dwelt, 
He plann’d no harm nor fear of evil felt ; 
It was a beauteous spot his cottage graced, 
Nature and Art there lines of beauty traced. 
One greater, too, than Nature bless’d the man, 
And for him meet help furnish'd ; heaven's wide span 
Ne’er threw its mantle o'er a fairer form 
Than hers, whom he call’d wife — his dearest charm ! 
For sun ne'er lighted up more loving eye, 
Or warm’d a heart more full of charity. 
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From these there sprang five daughters, such as they,— 
Pious, and wise, and fair; and many say 

Such gifted creatures, so brought up, need fear 

No harm hereafter, and no danger here. 

A happy family! though means were small, 

Those means were plenty to that happy all. 

With good and pious works their days were fill'd, 

In caring darling pets their leisure wiled ; 

Abroad to distant climes they would not roam 

To gratify their fancy’s wants,—at home 

Was all: Canary Isles and Java’s shore, 

Or India’s groves, teeming with feather’d store, 
Were nought to them ; the glebe their wants supplied, 
Horses, and pigs, and poultry, were their pride. 

A nimble squirrel and a finch or two 

Perch’d on the hand or in the window flew. 

And once they had,—it was wild fancy’s love, 

For Venuses, of course, would choose a dove— 

They had a daw—black, noisy, without sense, 

They loved him dearly for his impudence : 

Many a trick he play’d, and pass’d his jest! 

Pert, prying, prigging, peppery —a pest ! 

Yet they loved him; but one they lovéd more— 
Loved as no friend was ever loved before. 

A dear and darling pet was that; ah, me! 

Fair lady, 1, too, venerated thee! 

It was their friend—her father’s only child— 

No swan so graceful, and no dove so mild. 

Oft would she come, though rain and mire would say, 
“ Put not thy angel foot on earth this day,”— 
Would come to cheer her friends both young and old 
With beaming eye and words that comfort told. 

And once she came, ’twas an eventful hour,— 
Breathe softly, muse! and tell the tale once more: 


Flush'd from her broken sleep, portending storm, 
Aurora rose, when fair Maria’s form 
Stepp'd from her father’s door, and bent her way 
To en the pastor with her beams that day. 
Arrived, the angel guest, for friendship’s sake, 
Brake with her friends the fast that mortals break. 


The day was pass'd in profitable joy— 
‘ — day, when Nature, growing coy 


Ss 

Of failing beauty, casts the veil of night 

Early o’er her departing charms, from sight 

To screen her blemishes; but ‘neath that veil 

Art loves to shine, and many a happy tale, 

And notes of music soft, and softer still 

The voice of melody, did through the bosom thrill, 
As darkness lay upon the land, and late 

Was the grieved hour that did that charm abate. 
Then all was hush’d, and day's last work was done— 
The spindle, needle, book and all were gone ; 

The glossy trees in paper nicely placed ; 

And then, ‘neath muslin shrouded, neatly faced 
With frill and crimp, safely the head is borne 

On downy pillow, there to lie till morn. 

Rash confidence! One maid kept ‘wake that night, 
From China's neryous draught: she thought she might 
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Or hear the secrets of the talking dream, 

Or tell who sang the songs* that wives demean. 

As wiling thus the night, she seem'd to hear 

A knocking noise without—so very near. 

It louder grew ; she waked her fellow quick. 

She heard, “Tis thieves the kitchen window break !” 

Fast to the pastor’s room like doves they fly, 

“ Thieves, master, thieves!” the pastor rubb’d his eye. 

“ Who—what—where—when—which!” out from bed he 
jump’d, 

And on the landing on all hands he plump'd. 

This roused the house, the dreadful panic flew, 

All from their beds rush’d out like shipwreck'd crew, 

Shivering and shrinking all ; but one eye turn’d 

Upon the pastor, and his courage burn’d. 

“Fall in!” he cried aloud, “ each maid now take 

A taper in her hand for safety sake.” 

Then from the scabbard which adorn’d the wall 

He drew a rusty blade, and ‘fore them all 

Begg’d pardon from above for blood that might 

Flow from that blade that melancholy night. 

A prudent leader! he his troop review’d, 

As there array'd in uniform they stood. 

White was the dress, the cheek, the trembling hand— 

From head to foot it was a milk-white band; 

But still they follow’d onward, near the spot 

Where noise was heard, and where was laid the plot. 

In manner firm the pastor challenged loud, 

In voice that spoke of death, without a shroud— 

“ Who's there? Why this ado? Who breaks the law ?” 

With tap-tap-tap the answer came—“ Caw! Caw !” 

“ Ah, Jack, you rogue! ‘tis you!” “ Ah, Jack, you dear!” 

Exclaim’d the Amazons in front and rear. 

The daw replied, “’Gainst me the door was shut : 

To be neglected is a cruel cut— 

More cruel still, when in the heart we see 

Another dwelling where we used to be.” 

Now once again the cheeks with blushes bloom, 

And back the maidens rush within their room. 

And, strange! that she who arm'd the breast for fight, 

Was now observed to be the first in flight. 

“Stop! to conclude,” the pastor spake with stress, 

“This trying night a moral doth express. 


MORAL. 


Learn, timid youths, from this eventful story, 
That valour is the safest road to glory ; 

And, maidens, mind! raise not your hope or fear 
On ev'ry word that's whisper'd in the ear.” 


* Muse is pleased to call snoring a “ song "—aliquando dormitat Homerus, 
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TUE PHILOSOPHY OF CRIME, WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM 
FAMILIAR HISTORY. 


No. II. 


FRANGIS DAVID STIRN. 


Tue laws of all civilised nations, if 
not the eternal rule of right itself, 
have agreed to rate murder at the 
head of the various offences which 
moralists and jurists are alike ac- 
customed to treat as crimes. Look- 
ing at the matter from the point of 
view whence jurists are taught to 
rd it, there is no just reason why 
this decision should be gainsaid. 
Life once taken away, can never be 
restored; and hence the state which 
assumes, or is supposed to assume, 
that every member of the commu- 
nity either is or may hereafter be- 
come useful to itself, watches over the 
lives of its subjects with a jealousy 
and a care such as are not ode’ into 
operation by its anxiety to render 
secure either their good name or 
their property. In like manner the 
moralist, if he confine his attention 
exclusively to the consequences of 
an offence as they bear only upon 
the party injured, has good ground 
for coinciding with the jurist. From 
the effects of any other wrong, be 
they ever so harassing and painful 
at the moment, a man may recover ; 
but a blow once struck which de- 
prives him of life, renders void his 
lace in society, and sends him to 
is account, as Hamlet has it,— 


“ With all his imperfections on his 
head.” 


We have nothing to object to this 
reasoning. The fiction of the jurist 
(for a fiction we must admit it to be, 
without calling in the authority of 
Mr. Malthus to support us) is an 
amiable one, and the principle which 
has been rested upon it works well ; 
for where there is but imperfect 
security to life—as in Ireland, and 
in the southern and western States 
of the American Union — civilisation 
cannot make head, except partially. 
So also the moralist, in the narrow 
view which he takes of the subject, 
sees clearly ; but his view of the sub- 
ject is a narrow one. To judge of 
the comparative heinousness of of- 
fences, it is necessary to take into 


account, not only the extent of evil 
which each works to its victim, but 
the sort of influence which they 
severally exercise on the moral na- 
ture of the perpetrators, as well in 
their commission as in the steps 
which lead to it. The murder which 
it was our business to describe in a 
former Number, brought, for ex- 
ample, the guilty career of a very 
bad man toaclimax. It shewed that 
in him the last spark of humanity 
had become extinct; but the same 
thing cannot be predicated of all 
murders. Godwin, in his tale of 
Caleb Williams, has contrived to 
throw a great deal of interest round 
the character of a man whom he, 
nevertheless, stains with the crime 
of homicide, and with other offences 
against which our spirits rebel ; and 
though the philosophy of the work 
be bad throughout, there is, never- 
theless, truth in it so far that, the 
author’s manner of working out his 
catastrophe contradicts but one cir- 
cumstance (though that is an im- 
portant one) in the results of our ex- 
perience of every-day life. A gen- 
tleman grossly maltreated in a ball- 
room, however morbidly sensitive 
of insult, would hardly follow the 
person who had struck him into the 
street, and stab him in the dark. 
The very sensibility of character 
which Godwin attributes to Mr. Mea- 
dows would have withheld him from 
this; for he who has been ublicly 
outraged can be satisfied with public 
reparation alone; and public repara- 
tion for such offences was to be pro- 
cured a century ago only by what 
was called “an airing in the Park,” 
that is, by a duel. Nevertheless, 
Godwin is right in treating a mor- 
bidly sensitive temper as a source, 
and a very fruitful source, of crime. 
Such a temper, unwisely dealt with, 
that is, indulged, instead of being 
restrained, and soothed, or humour- 
ed, when it ought to have been re- 
buked, ends not unfrequently in mad- 
ness: in which case, be the outrage 
committed what it may, the moral 
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guilt attached to the perpetrator 
must be sought for rather in the 
previous habits of his life than in 
the particular act which erowns 
them. However, it were foreign to 
the purpose of these essays to follow 
our subject either into the dark cells 
of old Bedlam, or into the more 
humanised retreats at Hanwell. Our 
business is with criminals, with per- 
sons both morally and legally re- 
sponsible for their proceedings, who 
ruin themselves, and injure others, 
through the lack of that self-control 
to learn which is the business of all 
alike, be their constitutional tem- 
perament what it may. A case of 
this kind occurred in London in the 
year 1762; of which, because of the 
remarkable extent to which it illus- 
trates cur theory of morals, we shall 
here give an account. 

In the early winter of 1758, as a 
gentleman connected with the Fo- 
reign Office sat at supper with his 
wife, a rap came to the hall-door, 
and a seryant entered soon after- 
wards with a letter in his hand, 
stating that the individual from 
whom he had received it waited in 
the passage below. The letter hay- 
ing been partially read, the gentle- 
man of the house desired that the 
bearer might be shewn up; and 
there was presently introduced a 
young man of very striking appear- 
ance, whose dress indicated that he 
had just come off a journey, and 
had not found an opportunity of 
making his toilet. He might be 
about three or four-and-twenty years 
of age. His hair was light-brown, 
and hung over his shoulders and 
back in curls. He was of a fair but 
sallow complexion, with deep-set 
blue eyes ; and there was an expres- 
sion of considerable intelligence in a 
countenance, of which, however, the 
predominant expression was pride. He 
stood stiff and erect near the door 
where he had halted, and looked down 
upon the family party with a glance 
which might betoken either reserve 
or superciliousness; but which the 
casual observer would be pretty sure 
to interpret unfavourably. The gen- 
tleman to whom he brought the let- 
ter, appeared, however, not thus to 
read his guest’s countenance ; on the 
contrary, he addressed him in Ger- 
man, him to join their meal, 


rose, and handed him a chair, and 
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exhibited in other respects an inclin- 
ation to treat him hospitably. The 
young man, however, declined these 
civilities; and answered vaguely and 
generally to such questions as were 
put tohim. “He had not yet pro- 
vided himself with a lodging. Te 
did not exactly know where to look 
for one. He had left the bulk of 
his baggage in the ship which 
brought him over ; all, indeed, except 
a sac de nuit, which the waterman 
whom he had hired at the Custom- 
house Wharf had carried for him 
from Whitehall Stairs to his excel- 
lency’s apartments. He would not 
trouble his excellency to send a ser- 
vant with him. He had no doubt 
but that the waterman would be 
able to recommend to him a respect- 
able tavern where he might pass the 
night.” 

“ Tlis excellency,” as the stranger 
persisted in calling a respectable, and 
to a certain extent, an influential 
clerk in one of the public offices, 
looked a little. surprised, but did not 
farther press his civilities. But he 
rang the bell, and desiring his ser- 
vant to conduct the gentleman to a 
house in the neighbourhood where 
he knew he could lodge comfortably, 
he begged that he might be fa- 
youred with a call on the morrow; 
and stated his hour of breakfast, 
urging the foreigner to take part in 
it. As soon as the young man with- 
drew, the lady of the house, as was 
natural, proceeded to inquire about 
him ; and her husband, having first 
of all read his letter carefully to an 
end, gave her the following ac- 
count :— 

“The youth who has just left us 
is called Francis David Stirn. He 
is a native of Hesse Cassel, the son 
of a Calvinist minister, and the bro- 
ther of the highly respectable super- 
intendant of Hersfeldt, with whom, 
as you are aware, I contracted an in- 
timacy when I accompanied Lord 
Sandwich on his mission of peace to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. He has been sent 
to England in the hope that I may 
be able to put him in the way of 
working his way forward in life, 
though it must be confessed that his 
excellent brother does not describe 
him as one whom it will be an easy 
matter to serve. It seems that the 
youth has contrived to quarrel with 
every human being that was likely 
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to be of use to him. Llis talents are 
excellent; he is not the slave of any 
vice; and lacks neither industry nor 
ambition; but his temper is unfor- 
tunately so wayward and perverse, 
that it is the hardest thing in the 
world to keep on terms with him. 
He fancies slights and insults where 
none are intended, and resents them 
on the instant. Did it not strike you 
that his manner to myself was 
scarcely so civil as it might have 
been ?” 

“T thought him odd and awk- 
ward ; but I conclided, that being a 
foreigner, and, as it seemed, ignorant 
of our language, he was merely shy.” 

“No such thing. Ile is not igno- 
rant of our language ; and now that 
I have read his brother's letter 
through, it would scarcely surprise 
me to find that the circumstance of 
my addressing him in German ra- 
ther than in English may have 
given offence. If 1 be correct in this 
suspicion, how will it be possible for 
me or any body else to promote his 
fortunes ?” 

“Well, but do tell me something 
more about him. I declare that what 
you have said excites my strongest 
interest. What is his previous his- 


9” 


tory ? 


“T have but the outlines of it here, © 


and they are extravagant enough. 
Ile received his early education in 
the gymnasium of Hesse - Cassel, 
whence, being intended for the mi- 
istry, he proceeded to the univer- 
sity of Bremen. His progress there 
was so rapid in all the branches of a 
liberal education, that before he at- 
tained the age of twenty he delivered 
more than one probationary dis- 
course, and received the warm com- 
mendations of the senate. In conse- 
quence of the reputation which at- 
tached to him, one Mr. Haller, a 
burgomaster in the place, engaged 
him to act as tutor in his family; 
and but for the unhappy temper of 
which I have spoken, & would have 
done extremely well. Unfortunately, 
however, the youth chose to disco- 
ver and to resent slights where none 
were intended ; and the consequence 
was, an abrupt dismissal from his 
Office. 

“I forgot to tell you that his fa- 
ther died before he went to Bremen. 
He had, therefore, no home to return 
to, except his brother’s house, who 
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seems to have borne with him mar- 
vellously, and to have endeayoured— 
in my opinion, unwisely—to soften 
down the obliquities in the young 
man’s disposition by a too careful 
anxiety to humour him in all things. 
He was accordingly sent to Hintelin, 
where he went on with his classical 
studies, adding thereto an acquaint- 
ance with modern languages, as well 
as with the ordinary accomplishments 
of a gentleman, such as music, dance 
ing, and fencing. And the letter in 
my hand states that hopes were en- 
tertained of his doing well, when the 
French broke in upon the princi- 
pality and overran it, reducing, b 

the weight of the contributions whic 

they imposed, all classes of the in- 
habitants to indigence. Under these 
circumstances, the superintendant 
could no longer afford to maintain 
his brother, and has, therefore, sent 
him to England, hoping that, for the 
sake of the friendship that is between 
us, I may use my influence to obtain 
for the young man some means of 
honourable subsistence in England.” 

“ And you will try to fulfil his 
wish, won't you?” 

“ Certainly,” was the answer ; 
“though I confess without any very 
sanguine expectations as to the result ; 
for respectable situations are not to 
be had for the asking, and if they 
were, who can permanently serve a 
man who seems to have no control 
over himself in any thing ?” 

It is worthy of remark, that his 
excellency’s lady, whose name, for 
obvious reasons, it is unnecessary to 
give, happened to be many years 
younger than her husband. She was 
of a somewhat romantic turn, and, 
having no children to give occupation 
to her thoughts and her time, was 
apt to let the former run wild ina 
world of fancy, and to feel the latter 
hang heavy on her hands. To a 
woman of such a temperament, the 
introduction of a stranger, decidedly 
handsome, and about whom an at- 
mosphere of mystery appeared to 
hang, constituted an event of no 
trivial importance. She felt her 
interests in favour of the youth 
awakened to a painful degree, and 
when he failed to make his appear- 
ance at breakfast next morning, she 

ave her husband no rest till he 
ound him out and brought him back 
with him to dinner. Nothing could 
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exceed the excellent tone of the 
stranger's breeding on that occasion. 
His shyness or suspicion melted by 
degrees beneath the cordial kindness 
of his host and hostess; and when 
they parted after supper, it seemed 
to be with a sentiment of mutual re- 
gard, which would soon ripen into 
friendship. 

Next day came, but brought with 
it no Francis Stirn. Again his ex- 
cellency was charged to seek out the 
truant and lead him back, but this 
time he failed of his purpose. A 
letter was accordingly written, in 
which the young man was informed 
that a place would always be re- 
served for him at the table of his 
friends, and that they would be glad 
if he would come and fill it as often 
as he had no better engagement. 
No answer was returned, neither did 
Stirn call during that day; but, on 
the day following, a few minutes be- 
fore the family dinner-hour, he was 
announced. It happened that his 
excellency and his lady were en- 
gaged to dine abroad, and that no 
preparations were made for the usual 
meal at home. They received their 
guest, however, with great cordiality, 
explained how the case stood, and 
entreated him to return on the mor- 
row, when they should certainly dine 
at home. Le burst into a paroxysm 
of rage; charged them with insulting 
him by sending an invitation which 
they did not desire that he should 
accept ; upbraided the husband with 
seeking to keep him as a sort of 
hanger-on about himself, instead of 
finding for him employment by which 
he might earn his own bread; and 
threw in their teeth that they did 
not care how or where a stranger 


might find a lodging, though he had 
been recommended to them by one 
whose friendship they professed 
highly to value. “But he would 
not be their plaything, nor that of 
any other Englishman, however rich 
or proud. He would find employ- 
ment for himself, or starve in the 
street.” 

So saying, he turned upon his 
heel and walked out of the room and 
out of the house, before either lady 
or gentleman could so far recover 
from their surprise as to offer any 
opposition to his departure. 

Though the explosion occurred 
abruptly, and confounded the objects 
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of it for a moment, both lady and 
gentleman, being aware of the youth's 
infirmity, determined not, because of 
the folly which they had witnessed, 
to cast him off; indeed, his excel- 
lency, but for the engagement which 
had so preposterously led to the out- 
break, would have followed him on 
the instant, and endeavoured to argue 
him into a more rational frame of 
mind. Unfortunately, however, it 
was impossible for him to seek out 
his wayward protégé before the mor- 
row; and when he called at the 
lodging of the latter, he learned, to 
his chagrin and surprise, that it was 
vacant. Stirn had come back about 
four o'clock the previous afternoon ; 
settled his account, which was not a 
heavy one; removed his little bag- 
gage, to which no addition from the 
Customhouse Wharf had ever been 
made; and was gone, the landlady 
could not tell whither. Now, then, 
there was both mortification and 
grief in a family which had never 
meant but well towards the stranger ; 
yet they served no purpose, for he 
neither returned to them, nor did all 
their inquiries—and they were many 
and urgent—suffice to discover the 
place of his retreat. 

Meanwhile the wayward youth 
was becoming castieall y acquainted 
with the fact, that he a nurses an 
over-sensitive temper is his own 
worst enemy. He had fled into the 
heart of the City, where, in an ob- 
scure street running out of Holborn 
towards Fleet Street, he found a mean 
lodging, and sustained life by eating 
sparingly at cook-shops and cheap 
coftee-houses. 

All his economy, however—and it 
was rigid—could not spread his 
scaiity stock of thalers over more 
than a given space of time; and he 
was beginning to consider whether it 
would be best to make away with 
himself at once or to die of starva- 
tion, when, one morning, in the 
coffee-house which he frequented, he 
overheard a conversation between 
two persons, which induced him, 
after his scanty breakfast was con- 
cluded, to turn his steps towards 
Cross Street, Hatton Garden. He 
had ascertained that a Mr. Crawford, 
the master of a thriving school, was 
in want of an assistant; and he of- 
fered himself for the situation. A 
reference as to his respectability was, 
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of course, required; and, though it 
wrung Stirn’s proud heart to be even 
thus far indebted to his brother's 
friend, he found himself obliged to 
say, that Mr. Crawford, if he chose 
to inquire there, would have his 
doubts solved. The inquiry was 
made accordingly. The answer to it 
— more than satisfactory, and 
Stirn forthwith removed himself and 
his sac de nuit to the school-house in 
Cross Street. 

His first friends had lost sight of 
Stirn for nearly three weeks, when 
Mr. Crawford's inquiry informed them 
of his new place of abode. Once more 
the clerk from the Foreign Office 
found him out, and pressed his ser- 
vices upon him, offering to forward 
his views with all his influence, pro- 
vided the young man would state 
them, and begging of him to return 
again and partake of his hospitalities. 
The latter proposition Stirn coldly 
declined, but said, that if the words 
of friendship to which he had listened 
were sincere, their sincerity might be 
proved by procuring for him a com- 
mission in the army. 


the Foreign Office looked aghast. 


He knew that of all positions under 
the sun that at which his protégé 
now aspired was the one for which 
he was least fitted ; and he, therefore, 
in a hurried manner, brought their 
conference to a close, and departed. 

Great was Stirn’s indignation when 
he perceived that his proposal met 
with so little encouragement. He 
refrained, to be sure, from pouring 
out the expressions of his fury on the 
heads of those about him; indeed, it 
was a remarkable trait in this strange 
man’s character, that among his in- 
feriors, or those who appeared to 
admit that they were such, he was 
gentle and considerate in the extreme. 
But he went about, after the business 
of the school was over, like one de- 
mented, and roused in no trifling 
degree both the curiosity and the 
fears of his employer. 

Time ran on, and with the wear 
and tear ofa school life Stirn put up 
wonderfully. Without trying to con- 
ciliate the boys, he managed, never- 
theless, to secure their affections ; 
being, in truth, both a scholar and an 
accomplished gentleman, they re- 
spected to the full as much as the 
esteemed him. It was not so with 
Mr. Crawford or any member of his 
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family. Constant bickerings occurred 
there ; constant slights were assumed 
and resented, sometimes with an 
energy which it was difficult to with- 
stand, and always most offensively. 
Nevertheless, the prudent pedagogue, 
having made a capital bargain with 
his teacher, threw out no hints as to 
the necessity of a separation. He 
waged a war of words as well as he 
could, but took good care neither to 
threaten nor to understand such 
threats on the other side as had 
any reference to a rupture. 

Things were in this state when 
some of the clergy of the neighbour- 
hood, having heard a rumour of 
Stirn’s acquirements and social posi- 
tion, made advances to him. He 
received them, as was his wont, 
coldly ; and looked and spoke as if 
he suspected that, under every pro- 
fession of interest on their side, there 
lurked a design to insult. Hence, 
when it was proposed to support him 
at Oxford or Cambridge, and so to 
rear him for the service of the Eng- 
lish Chureh, though he evidently 
relished the idea, his uncontrollable 
jealousy threw the whole fabric to 
the ground, just as it seemed ap- 
proaching its completion. The rec- 
tor of St. Anne’s happening to say 
something in his presence as to the 
necessity of exercising a strict eco- 
nomy, he covered him with abuse, 
demanding whether or not it was ex- 
pected that he should look upon 
himself as a pauper, and telling the 
reverend gentleman that, if this was 
his purpose, he, Stirn, would have no 
further connexion with him. There 
was an end, of course, to that plan ; 
and the young man continued to 
drudge on as an usher, at a wretch- 
edly inadequate amount of remune- 
ration. 

It were long to tell how often and 
how absurdly he permitted his tem- 
per to get the better of him. If any 
one exhibited an inclination to be 
kind to him, that individual was 
sure, sooner or later, to be grossly 
insulted. Nor was he at all particu- 
lar as to the nation or kindred of the 
parties whom he suspected of seeking 
to lower him in his own esteem and 
in that of others. It is told of him, 
that having gone, on a certain occa- 
sion, to spend the day with a Dutch 
merchant at Muswell Hill, where 
he was to be joined at the dinner- 
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hour by Mr. Crawford and a Prus- 
sian, he managed, ere the arrival of 
these gentlemen, to conduct himself 
with such extreme indecorum, that 
Mynheer yon Dunk caused his ser- 
vants to thrust him tothe door. He 
returned home furious, and could with 
difficulty be dissuaded from believing 
that Mr. Crawford and his companion 
were not the real authors of the 
wrong which he had suffered. 

It was about this time that Stirn 
began to find himself drawn into a 
sort of intimacy with a surgeon of 
the name of Matthews, who lived in 
Hatton Garden, and attended Mr. 
Crawford's pupils when they were 
sick. Mr. Matthews appears to have 
been a coarse-minded and selfish man, 
who, perceiving of what stuff Stirn 
was made, desired to secure him as 
a teacher of music to his wife and 
daughter, and as a classical tutor for 
himself. lis scheme was to get the 
young man into his family, by pro- 
mising a liberal salary, from which, 
however, he intended to make large 
deductions under the head of expenses 
of board; and he set about it with 
the degree of art which was neces- 
sary in such a case to ensure success. 
He began by insinuating all manner 
of evil against Mr. Crawford ; as that 
he knew how completely the pro- 
sperity of his school was owing to 
the eminent qualities of his assistant, 

et that he was mean enough to 
coe the author of his own fortunes 
in a state of poverty, and, of course, 
of dependence. 

He had struck the chord which was 
ever ready to vibrate and produce 
harsh and dissonant music in the 
mind of his victim. Stirn’s manner 
to Crawford underwent an entire 
change. Instead of yielding to alter- 
nate bursts of violence, and bitter 
contention, he grew cold and haughty 
throughout; and Crawford became, 
in consequence, stern and distant to- 
wards him, and at last told him 
that he kept him on for no other 
reason than that he felt for his con- 
dition as a friendless man in a strange 
land. As might be expected, Stirn 
repeated what Mr. Crawford had 
said to his friend Matthews, and 
Matthews lost no time in driving the 
wedge home. “It was a base false- 
hood. There was no gcnerosity of 
heart about the bad man that uttered 
jt. An individual possessed of so 
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many accomplishments as Stirn could 
not fail to make his own way in 
London; and Crawford, knowing this, 
stood between him and his advance- 
ment for his own vile purposes. He 
(Matthews) was a poor man in com- 
parison with Crawford, yet, if he 
could persuade such an accomplished 
gentleman to become a member of 
his family, and give up a portion of 
his time to the instruction of its 
members, he would think that he 
had made an excellent bargain if’ he 
offered three times the amount of 
salary which Crawford was under- 
stood to pay.” Stirn started. The 
idea of being treated as an article of 
barter, and so bid for, seems to have 
come across him now for the first 
time ; and he walked away from 
Matthews with the air of one who 
felt that he had been grossly in- 
sulted, yet knew not how to revenge 
the insult. 

Matthews was determined to carry 
his point; and being pretty well 
aware of the disposition of his quarry, 
held aloof for a season, and made as 
if he grieved at having spoken out so 
plainly. Meanwhile, however, he 
managed that Mr. Crawford should 
be led to believe that there was 
a negotiation on foot; and this 
person being, in point of fact, as sel- 
tish as the other, forthwith changed 
his tactics in regard to Stirn. He 
tried to win him back to their for- 
mer intimacy ; spoke of the emi- 
nent services which he had rendered 
him ; and concluded by offering to 
raise his salary, provided he would 
consent to abide at the school. Nei- 
ther did he stop there. Ile went to 
Matthews, cautioned him against re- 
ceiving an insane person into his fa- 
mily ; and in so doing overshot the 
mark effectually. All that he said 
was repeated, with sundry additions, 
to the subject of it; and Stirn, boil- 
ing with indignation, caused his 
clothes to be removed from the 
school, and took possession of the 
apartment in Matthews’ house which 
had been prepared for him. 

The lapse of a few days sufticed to 
prove that Matthews and he might 
hope in vain to get on amicably to- 
gether. The former, while wiling 
him into a change of residence, had 
offered to enter into a legal bond for 
the fulfilment of certain conditions. 
The latter, with all the chivalrous 
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feeling which in point of fact apper- 
re a to him, vasted the aan 
tion. He wanted no other bond than 
the word ofa man of honour ; indeed 
all that went beyond this was a bur- 
den. It does not exactly appear 
upon what ground a difference be- 
tween the surgeon and his inmate 
first arose, but there had been many 
such; when an accident so trivial as 
scarcely to be credited, were not the 
facts of the case well ascertained, 
blew the spark all at once into a 
flame. lt happened one day, that 
Stirn had stayed abroad till after the 
usual hour of dinner, and on his re- 
turn found in the parlour two or 
three broken pieces of bread and but- 
ter upon a plate. The absurd youth 
came at once to the conclusion, that 
these crumbs were set out as viands 
sufficiently dainty for a beggar and a 
foreigner. Ile became perfectly out- 
rageous at the thought; and rush- 
ing to the door of Matthews’ bed- 
room, endeavoured to burst it open ; 
and called upon him, if he had the 
courage and feeling of a gentleman, 
to give him satisfaction. Now Mat- 
thews chanced that evening to be 
from home, and his wife was alone 
in the chamber ; and in great alarm 
told him so, entreating that he would 
not disturb the neighbourhood ; but 
he refused to credit her, and con- 
tinued to batter the chamber-door, 
till the hall-door suddenly opened, 
and Mr. Matthews himself entered. 
A hurried explanation now took 
place. Mr. and Mrs. Matthews both 
asseverating that the broken bread 
had been left by the child where the 
lodger found it at the conclusion of 
her supper; while Stirn persisted in 
the assertion that his poverty had 
been rebuked, and that he would 
make this trick a dear one to the 
party by whom it had been played. 
It appears, however, that by degrees 
his better judgment gained the as- 
cendancy, for he went to bed at 
length; and on the following day 
called upon Mr. Crawford, to whom 
he gave a detailed account of the 
whole proceeding, interlarding it with 
much censure of himself and his ex- 
ceeding folly. 

But the evil was done. A breach 
had been made between the parties 
which would not admit of remedial 
measures; and every succeeding day 
tended only to widen it. Strange 
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stories were told on both sides. With 
tears in his eyes, Stirn came again to 
Crawford, and complained that Mat- 
thews charged him with having en- 
deavoured to corrupt the chastity of 
his wife,—a crime of which the young 
man declared himself incapable of 
entertaining the idea. It appeared, 
also, that Matthews gave him warn- 
ing to quit his house, which the 
young man, as much, perhaps, in the 
spirit of perverseness as because he 
really did not know whither to be- 
take himself, refused to acknowledge. 
Whatever Crawford’s behaviour may 
have been, while yet Stirn was an 
inmate of his own family, he seems 
on the present occasion to have dealt 
very kindly by him. He consulted 
a magistrate on his behalf, counselled 
him to proceed cautiously, and would 
have done more had it been possible 
to serve effectually one so entirely 
misled by a morbid sensitiveness. 
Meanwhile, Matthews told his tale 
of outrage and indecency in like 
manner. Moreover, he also con- 
sulted a magistrate, who, having been 
assured that there was no written 
agreement between them, told the 
surgeon that he might turn the of- 
fensive inmate out of his house 
whenever he chose. And to turn 
Stirn out into the streets Matthews 
made up his mind. 

Having arrived at this determina- 
tion, Matthews, acting still under the 
advice of a magistrate, arranged his 
measures so as to obviate the risk of 
violence, should both remonstrance 
and command fail to induce a volun- 
tary retreat on the part of Stirn. 
He engaged two friends and a con- 
stable to be at his beck when he 
should send for them; and taking 
advantage of the temporary absence 
from home of his lodger, he, with 
the assistance of these parties, ga- 
thered Stirn’s clothes and other bag- 
gage together, and placed them in 
the passage, near the street door. 
The confederates then sat down in 
the parlour to await the issue of an 
adventure which all seemed to con- 
sider perilous. Meanwhile, Stirn was 
again with Crawford, who advised 
him on this occasion to withdraw 
voluntarily from Matthews’ ay 
as being the only step which could 
place him in a just light before the 
world, as well as relieve others from 
yery painful suspicions and annoy- 
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ances. It was good advice, and 
offered in an honest spirit ; but it 
operated on the suspicious temper of 
Stirn like a spark on a train of gun- 
powder. He overwhelmed Crawford 
with abuse, accused him of having 
conspired with Matthews to ruin his 
character, and drive him with shame 
out of England; and threatened if 
he spoke another word on the sub- 
ject, that it should be his last. He 
then sat down, and for a good while 
continued silent. But when Craw- 
ford, imagining that he had become 
more composed was about to reiterate 
the advice which had been soill taken, 
the unhappy youth gave way with 
increased violence to his anger, de- 
claring that he neither could nor 
would survive the loss of his honour. 
“You tell me,” cried he, “that if 
I refuse to go quietly Matthews will 
turn me to the door. Let him try 
it. He will never so insult another 
human being.” 

It was to no purpose that Craw- 
ford strove to pacify the young man. 
He would listen neither to reason 
nor remonstrance, so Crawford held 
his peace. 

The clock of St. Anne’s struck 
eleven, and Stirn hearing it started 
up. It was aclear, starlight night, 
in the month of August, and the air 
warm and soft; so Mr. Crawford 
made no opposition to his going 
forth, though he had neither cloa 
nor wrapper. Indeed the school- 
master was relieved by the departure 
of his quondam usher, of whose sanity 
he had begun of late to entertain 
serious doubts. Neither was Mat- 
thews at all put out when a knock 
at the street door gave notice that 
the decisive moment was come. Mat- 
thews himself, however, did not open 
the door: he left one of his friends 
to perform that office; and heard 
without surprise the fierce demand, 
which sounded through the hall 
into the parlour,— 

“* Who has done this ?” 

“T have done it,” cried Matthews, 
without moving from his seat. “ You 
told me you would not leave my 
house except by force; and now, I 
am resolved that you shall go!” 

In an instant Stirn rebel into 
the parlour. There were no terms 
of abuse which he did not heap upon 
the surgeon, calling him among other 
base things a coward; and assert- 
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ing that he would not have dared to 
speak or act as he had done, but 
for the presence of the parties whom 
he had called on to protect him. 
Matthews, however, took the mat- 
ter coolly; and having waited till 
the young man’s breath failed, beg- 
ged of him to take a glass of wine 
(there were bottles and glasses on 
the table), and not to disturb him- 
self unnecessarily. “It can't be 
helped, David. We couldn't get on 
together, and it’s best to part; but 
let us part as friends.” 

Stirn made no reply, but looking 
wildly round the room exclaimed, as 
if to himself, “ I will play my last 
tune.” The reader will observe that 
Stirn was an enthusiast in music. 
At all hours in the night and day 
he would seat himself at the harp- 
sichord, and bring forth tones, 
composed as his fingers swept the 
keys, sometimes bold, sometimes 
touchingly plaintive. His reading, 
likewise, being chiefly among the 
poets, appeared not unfrequently to 
work him into a state of high ex- 
citement ; whereas, for mathematics, 
or even for the graver study of his- 
tory, he had little taste. Accord- 
ingly, he sat down this night, and 
drew from the instrument strains of 
such surpassing melody, that the re- 
solute men who hadassembled to push 
him into the streets held their breath 
to listen. He ceased; and turning 
abruptly round, said to Matthews,— 

“] want but half-a-guinea. You 
may do what you will with my 
books and clothes.” 

“Tell me what you mean to do 
with half-a-guinea,” replied Mat- 
thews, “and I will lend it to you.” 

Upon this, Stirn took from his 
pocket some loose money and began 
to count it. 

** No,” he then exclaimed, “ I have 
as much as I want. Do you know 
that I spoke to a man to-day, who 
will write your life and mine?” 

“ Have a care what you say,” re- 
plied Matthews. “This is not the 
first time you've held language to 
me, for which, if I were vindictive, 
I would lay you by the heels.” 

** What have I said ?” 

“You said,” replied Matthews, 
“that Crawford might thank God 
for having got rid of you as he did, 
but that you would Love your re- 
venge of me.” 
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Stirn rose from the music-stool, 
advanced towards Matthews, and de- 
sired him to give him his hand; 
which, when Matthews did, he took 
it between both of his own, and 
wrung it. “You are right!” he ex- 
claimed, “I have said the words 
which you repeat; and mark, here 
is my hand that I will have revenge 
of you!” 

He then threw the hand of Mat- 
thews from him; and followed by 
the constable, who, however, made 
no effort to arrest him, walked out 
into the street. 

Where this wayward and un- 
happy young man passed the night 
does not appear. Probably he walked 
the streets, or went forth into the 
fields, for in those days the green 
fields were not, as they are now, a 
good day’s journey from Hatton 
Garden ; but however this may be, 
neither that night nor throughout 
the following day was he seen by 
any of his acquaintances. On Friday, 
the 15th, however, Mr. Crawford 
met him; and compassionating the 
dejected and melancholy air of the 
youth, carried him home with him 
to dinner. While the meal went 
forward, no man’s behaviour could 
be more sedate or rational than that 
of Stirn; but just after the cloth 
had been removed, he broke out into 
an abrupt tirade against Matthews, 
speaking loud, and with a rapid ar- 
ticulation, “ Not only an adulterer, 
but a thief! He called me a thief: 
can I be expected to bear that ?” 

So saying, he rose, and went away. 
The same evening Crawford again 
met, or rather overtook him going 
down Cross Street ; and the expres- 
sion of his countenance was so woe- 
worn, that the schoolmaster’s heart 
bled for him. It appeared to him 
that he certainly meditated self-de- 
struction, which it was said, indeed, 
that he had attempted unsuccess- 
fully about six months previously. 
In the hope of diverting him from 
such a subject of contemplation, 
Crawford began to speak of the 
Bible, in which he once took great 
delight, and of the comforts which 
arise from religion; but other 
thoughts were in Stirn’s mind. The 
point of honour was that which he 
Wished to settle; “ For,” continued he, 
“if we come short of that, of what 
benefit will religion be to us? Am I 


not an outcast ? Who will entertain 
an adulterer and a thief?” 

“No, no,” replied Crawford, “ here 
the tide may have set against you; 
but England is not the world. Why 
not return home to your brother? 
you will find shelter, and a new field 
of exertion there.” 

“To my brother!” said Stirn, 
“No. Neither my brother nor my 
country can receive me disgraced as 
I am with the imputation of crimes 
so heinous.” 

As he uttered these words he burst 
into tears; and Crawford, no longer 
able to sustain the pressure of such a 
conference, quitted him. 

They had not been long parted 
ere a growing persuasion that Stirn 
meant to destroy himself induced this 
man, whose feelings were neither de- 
licate by nature nor much refined 
through culture, to go again in search 
of the youth. He found him in 
Owen's Coffee-house, and the con- 
versation fell at once into the former 
channel, only the young man ap- 
peared upon the whole to be more 
composed, though he started from 
time to time as the door opened, and 
declared that in every one who en- 
tered he expected to see Mr. Mat- 
thews. Thus they sat together till 
about ten at night, when Stirn rose 
and avowed his determination of go- 
ing to an ale-house in the neigh- 
bourhood, which Matthews and his 
friends were in the habit of frequent- 
ing. It was to no purpose that 
Crawford urged him to return to his 
lodgings and go to bed. The only 
answer which he got was a squeeze of 
the hand, so energetic that it well- 
nigh brought the blood from the tips 
of his fingers, after which they quitted 
Owen's together and proceeded to- 
wards the house of which Stirn had 
spoken. 

At the door of that house the 
friends (for such they had now be- 
come) parted, Crawford making the 
best of his way to Hatton Garden, 
while Stirn entered. He found a 
good many persons in the coffee- 
room, and among the rest Matthews, 
with two others, who occupied a 
table apart. Towards it Stirn im- 
mediately advanced, and took a scat 
beside them. It is necessary to state 
that, previously to this meeting, Stirn 
had sent Matthews a challenge to 
fight a duel, which the latter de- 
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clined, and that the refusal was 
couched in terms which were cer- 
tainly not calculated to soothe the 
feelings of the individual to whom it 
was addressed. Though the others, 
therefore, might wonder at the in- 
creased fury of Stirn’s countenance, 
Matthews himself expressed no sur- 
prise, and received with infinite com- 
posure both the foul language and 
the threatening gestures with which 
he was assailed. One of Matthews’ 
companions, however, of the name 
of Chapman, became so alarmed that 
he called Stirn aside and entreated 
him to restrain himself, and not to 
do any thing of which the conse- 
quences might be disagreeable either 
to others or to himself. Having said 
this, he hastily withdrew. Forth- 
with Stirn began to walk with a hur- 
ried step up and down the room, and 
became so completely engrossed by 
his own thoughts that he either did 
not observe, or entirely disregarded, 
the entrance of Crawford. For again 
had the dread of some vague evil 
overmastered the reluctance of the 
schoolmaster to witness any more 
of his late assistant’s vagaries, and he 
now rejoined him, hoping to get 
him away, since to bring about a re- 
conciliation was manifestly impos- 
sible. 

Crawford had just reached the 
table, when Stirn confronted Mat- 
thews and said,— 

“ Sir, you have accused me of theft 
and adultery.” 

“ T have done no such thing,” re- 
plied Matthews. “I merely said, and 
say again, that if my ‘wife’s virtue 
had been of the same yielding nature 
as your honour, evil would have 
come of it.” 

A sharp altercation ensued, in 
which the lie was banded from side 
to side; till at last Matthews ex- 
claimed,— 

“You are a dirty fellow; you're 
not fit to stand on English ground, 
and ought to be sent back to your 
own lousy country.” 

The face of Stirn grew pale as 
ashes. He started off to the other 
end of the room, and taking a written 
paper out of his pocket, held it up, 


as if to press it on the attention of 


Matthews. The latter not appearing, 
however, to notice the proceeding, 


Stirn held the paper in the flame of 


one of the candles till it was con- 
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sumed. He then advanced once 
more and sat down; rose again, and 
placed himself beside Crawford, 
shifting his position so as to place an- 
other person between Matthews and 
himself, and while Crawford pro- 
posed to drink his health, made, or 
seemed to make, an etiort to restrain 
himself. But it would not do. 

“You will have it!” he at length 
said, speaking with clenched teeth. 
“You have wronged, insulted, and 
belied me, and refused to give me the 
satisfaction of a gentleman. I will 
take what I can get, and here it is.” 

So saying, he drew from his bo- 
som a pair of pistols, which, as it 
afterwards came out, he had pur- 
chased and luaded the day after his 
expulsion from Matthews’ house, and 
stretching across the individual who 
was nearest to him, discharged the 
contents of one into Matthews’ breast. 
The wounded man made a spring 
from his chair, and with a single cry 
dropped dead. A second report was 
instantly heard ; but its results were 
harmless. ‘The hand which had 
been sufficiently steady to take the 
life of another wavered in its office 
when turned against Stirn’s own life, 
for the ball passed him by and 
lodged in the wall. 

The wnhappy man had risen as 
soon as his vengeance was wreaked ; 
and now, having failed to commit 
suicide, he made for the door. But 
he was seized, handed over to the 
watch, and locked up. His com- 
mittal took place on the morrow, 
and he forthwith began a course of 
starvation, refusing either to eat or 
to drink, and assigning as a reason 
that his life was forfeited, and that 
it was better to die thus than to in- 
cur the disgrace of a public execu- 
tion. To this determination he ad- 
hered for a full week, notwithstand- 
ing the earnest exhortations of the 
ordinary to the contrary, and became, 
as a matter of course, feeble and 
emaciated, though his resolute spirit 
never forsook him. 

“TI know what I have done,” he 
used to say, ‘‘and would do it over 
again. The only thing I regret is, 
that my own life did not go at the 
same time with his.” 

However, for reasons which no- 
body at the time understood, he 
changed, at the end of a week, his 
system, and eat and drank like other 
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prisoners, and recovered both his 
ooks and his health. 

He was not put upon his trial till 
the 12th of September, and previous 
to that event every facility was 
afforded to his friends to visit him. 
Among others, came his excellency 
and his wife. The latter had faded 
and grown very thin, and exhibited 
in the cell an excess of emotion 
which well-nigh overpowered her. 
Stirn noticed this, and, with an ex- 
pression in his eye of peculiar wild- 
ness, whispered something in her ear 
which caused her to start. She soon 
recovered herself, however, and 
looked him full in the face with an 
eye that quailed not. 

“On one condition,” she said, “I 
agree.” 

“T understand you,” was the an- 
swer. 

As the lady and gentleman retired, 
the latter was heard to ask the 
former what it was that Stirn had said 
to her; but she answered evasively, 
and to this hour there is a mystery 
about the communication which we 
cannot pretend to explain. 

At length the trial drew on, and 
Stirn, in spite of the urgent entrea- 
ties of his friends, refused to plead 
insanity. That it could terminate 
only in one way is manifest. Stirn 
was found guilty of the murder of 
Matthews, and condemned to be 
hanged. He was not quite so com- 
posed during the proceedings as 
might have been expected. He more 
than once reeled, and would have 
fainted had he not been presented 
with a chair; and after sentence was 
ps, he petitioned the court that 
ne might be drawn to the place of 
execution in a coach with a clergy- 
man beside him, but the petition 
was denied. He then bowed, and 
- led away towards the condemned 
cell. 

In passing through the press-yard, 
a countryman of his own accosted 
him, and stated that he was a minis- 
ter of religion. Stirn appeared to 
know the man, though it was after- 
wards remarked that till that day he 
had never been visited by him, and 
the stranger was in consequence per- 
mitted to accompany him to his cell. 
They remained alone together about 
half an hour, at the termination of 
which the German withdrew; and 
by and by the ordinary called upon 
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him. He found him sinking fast. 
Poison, by whomsoever conveyed, 
he had manifestly received and taken, 
and not all the exertions of the medi- 
cal officers of the prison sufficed to 
arrest its progress. Ile diced that 
night a little before eleven o'clock, 
and escaped, as he triumphantly ex- 
claimed, in his last agony, the dis- 
grace of a public execution. 

Thus died by his own hand a man 
who had undeniably taken the life 
ofa fellow-creature, but whose moral 
guilt is not for one moment to be 
compared, in point of enormity, with 
that of multitudes who go to their 
graves having no weight of blood 
upon their consciences. ‘To speak 
of him as insane would be to speak 
absurdly. Le was perfectly sane at 
every moment in his career; but he 
had so entirely surrendered himself 
to the dominion of his impulses that 
they hurried him into all manner of 
outrageous acts, and at length placed 
the brand of Cain upon his forehead. 
For this he was much to blame; yet 
a portion of the blame may undeni- 
ae be shared by those who, not be- 
ing ignorant of the peculiarities of 
his temperament, fostered and nou- 
rished his weakness, instead of check- 
ing it, by conciliating his humours 
when it was their duty to thwart 
them, and encouraging the growth 
of tastes which tended to confirm 
him in his folly. Poetry, music, and 
the belles lettres, are admirable in- 
struments wherewith to soften a dis- 
position naturally rugged, and to give 
susceptibility and refinement to a 
mind that is strong. But they ac- 
complish this by weakening, in a 
certain sense, the powers which they 
refuse, as the act of polishing, while 
it renders a steel blade more tren- 
chant, takes away from its solidity 
and diminishes its powers of resist- 
ance. Had Francis David Stirn been 
compelled in early youth to study 
mathematics instead of devoting 
his time to the perusal of the poets 
of Greece and Rome and of the 
countries of modern Europe, and 
had he, further, been denied the sort 
of musical training which rendered 
him more than an accomplished per- 
former without arriving at the emi- 
nence of a composer, we venture to 
assert that the morbid sensibility 
which proved his ruin would have 
hardened into the right feeling which 
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best befits a gentleman for the pur- 
poses of life, and enables him to work 
good in his generation. But the 
whole bent of his culture—moral, 
intellectual, and even physical—was 
faulty; and the consequences were 
such as the records of Newgate have 
preserved. 

It is evident that, in the case now 
under consideration, the judgments 
of the jurist and of the moralist stand 
a good deal apart. The jurist affirms 
that the individual, having been con- 
victed of the most heinous offence 
upon the statute-book, deserved to 
die; the moralist, admitting the 
truth both of the premises and of 
the conclusion, endeavours, never- 
theless, to throw a sort of shield 
before the victim of the law, by con- 
tending that a court of conscience 
would deal with him more leniently 
than with numbers who escape from 
the hands of justice scot free. Per- 
haps the moralist may be right. 
Nevertheless, this much seems to be 
certain, that of all the sources of 
misery, and it may be of crime, by 
which men and women are sur- 
rounded, there is none more fruitful 
than that over-weening regard to 
Number One, which leads its victim 
always to consider how words spoken 
or deeds done may affect himself, to 
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WE are not going to be moved either 
by the queen's speech or by the ex- 
traordinary discussions that ensued 
upon its delivery, in both houses of 
parliament, from the determination at 
which we last month arrived. Of 
the ministerial project for regene- 
rating our commercial system we as 
yet know nothing. Hints broad, if 
they be not very clear, may have been 
dropped in various quarters—and gos- 
sip is busy enough, Heaven knows, 
elsewhere than amid the precincts of 
the court. But whether it be through 
some defect in our understanding, or 
that matters really are as dark as to 
us they appear to be, we confess, that 
neither in Sir Robert Peel's explana- 
tion, nor in the not less ominous 
avowal of the Duke of Wellington, 
can we discover any just reason either 
to approve or condemn a line of 
policy of which we are unable to 
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the entire oversight both of the feel- 
ings and the just claims of others. 
Unthinking persons dignify a temper 
of this kind with all manner of 
sounding epithets. They describe it 
as that of a man of acute honour, of 
great spirit, of generous notions, of 
an excessive sensibility ; whereas, in 
point of fact, it is selfishness, and 
nothing more,—the meanest and 
most despicable of all dispositions. 
Nor does it greatly matter into what 
particular line of absurdity it may 
run. ‘The foolish youth who, in 
order to keep up what he calls ap- 
pearances, lives at a rate which his 
pecuniary circumstances do not war- 
rant, may thank Heaven for the 
chance which has thrown his vanity 
into one chamber, out of the many 
wherein vanity presides, rather than 
into another. Had his sensitiveness 
on the head of appearances happened 
to take the turn—not unfrequently 
its accompaniment, by the by — 
which that of Francis David Stirn 
took, instead of being a spendthrift, 
he might have become a murderer ; 
in which case, duns would have 
changed places with peace-oflicers, 
and Newgate received him in the end, 
instead of the Marshalsea or the 
Queen's Bench, 
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follow the direction clearly. Under 
these circumstances we beg to reserve 
to ourselves the right of choosing our 
side in the battle, ifa battle there is 
to be, after the grounds of strife shall 
have been made manifest to us. And 
seeing that this cannot appear before 
the article which we now write shall 
have passed through the printer's 
hands, and taken its place in the 
standard literature of the age, our 
readers, be their prepossessions either 
for or against the policy of Peel, 
must have patience with a delay on 
our parts, which is unavoidable. 
We do not choose to follow the ex- 
ample of orators who flatter or con- 
demn the minister unheard, according 
to the dictates of their own preju- 
dices. Sir Robert Peel may be all 
that the more impetuous of the ad- 
vocates of agricultural protection call 
him; and should it appear that he 
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deserves the opprobrium which they 
heap upon him, then our sanguine 
friends may depend upon it that we 
shall not be behind the most forward 
of them all in holding him up to the 
execration of his own times, and the 
contempt of that posterity to which 
he is somewhat too fond of appeal- 
ing. But we must have sure proof 
of the offence before we sanction the 
punishment; for, as our old acquaint- 
ance Talleyrand used to say, “It 
would be worse than a crime—it 
would be a blunder,” to cover with 
premature reproaches a statesman 
whose position and talents equally 
entitle him to a fair hearing, and 
who, as he has done his country good 
service in times gone by, may, after 
all, be meditating nothing more than 
the best means of doing good service 
to her again. We repeat, then, that 
for the present we must persist in 
standing upon our neutrality; and 
we farther declare beforehand, that, 
whatever part we may hereafter take 
in the miserable strife which seems 
to hang over us, shall be the result 
of a consideration as impartial and 
deliberate as we may be able to give 
to the great questions which shall be 
brought forward for discussion. 
Meanwhile, it is impossible to con- 
template the general state of public 
feeling, and the chaos into which, 
not so much parties as society seems 
to be resolving itself, without the 
deepest anxiety and alarm. We are 
advancing, or we appear to be, to 
that war of opinions and of classes 
which has preceded, and that not at 
a remote interval, the downfall of all 
the great empires of the world. Re- 
ligion is forgotten amid the bitter- 
ness of sectarian animosity, and po- 
litics have merged in the strife of 
interests—the interests of order as 
opposed by disorder, and of man as 
opposed to man. Look, in regard to 
the former of these heads, at Scot- 
land, with which we begin, because it 
is the least populous, and used to be 
the most quiet portion of the empire. 
It is torn by disputes which the 
individuals engaged in profess to 
treat as religious differences, but 
which, in point of fact, are begun, 
continued, and ended, in considera- 
tions wholly secular. What is all 
the stir between the Establishment 
and the Free Kirk about, except to 
determine with whom shall be left 
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the right of dispensing the Church's 
loaves and fishes ? Do one Dr. Chalm- 
ers and Dr. Macfarlan sign the same 
confession of faith, recognise the same 
form of church government, dispense 
the sacraments after the same fashion, 
preach the same doctrines, conduct 
the public worship of God according 
to the same rule? What, then, is 
the true ground of their differences ? 
This, and nothing more—that the 
one seeks to introduce an absolutely 
democratic spirit into that portion of 
the Kirk’s laws which takes care of 
the presentation to benefices, yet 
keeps a sharp eye towards the privi- 
leges of her ministers, by making the 
presbytery and not the crown the 
ultimate referee and patron; while 
the other, conceding a veto to the 
people on certain terms, seeks to 
avoid perpetual strife, and therefore 
assures to patrons the legitimate ex- 
ercise of their rights, and acknow- 
ledges in the courts of law the only 
tribunals which shall be competent 
to decide wherein such rights consist. 
Yet they, and the silly people who 
adhere to them, imagine that they 
are at strife about some vital doc- 
trine of Christianity, and hate one 
another with the rancour which is 
invariably called into active exist- 
ence by disputes about questions of 
religion. Of Ireland, on this same 
subject of religion, we need not speak. 
Every healing measure which every 
successive government has enacted, 
seems but to have embittered the 
feud between Protestant and Papist. 
Listen to Mr. Gregg, and you will 
be taught by the least inflammatory 
of his speeches that, in striving to 
conciliate the Romanists, you have 
to the same extent exasperated their 
rivals. And if Mr. Gregg be warm 
on one side, and carry the zealous, 
both Churchmen and Presbyterians, 
along with him, — we may re- 
gard Dr. M‘Hale as his antipodes, 
swaying as he does, through a nar- 
row-minded priesthood, the millions 
whom this same priesthood do their 
best to keep in ignorance and in - 
verty. And as to England, was her 
population ever so divided among 
themselves, not merely in the array 
of Dissent against Church principles, 
but in the strife of parties within 
the Church itself, leading as it has 
done, and is still leading, to the 
daily apostasy both of ministers and 
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of people? Moreover, the ad- 
justment of such questions as have 
arisen within the bosom of the 
Church is no longer left to author- 
ity, or even to argument, among 
Gieisivonn. Congregations make up 
their minds beforehand, that they 
will tolerate this practice and not en- 
dure that in the celebration of Di- 
vine worship, and constitute them- 
selves judges of the soundness of the 
very doctrines which the individual 
appointed to instruct them may teach ; 
while bishops are obeyed or dis- 
obeyed, exactly as their recommend- 
ations happen to fall in with the hu- 
mours of those to whom they are 
addressed. And, finally, the daily 
newspapers do their best to encou- 
rage this spirit in the nation, by en- 
couraging every clown to sit in 
judgment on his church and its pas- 
tor, themselves delivering ex cathedra 
sentence of condemnation or approval 
on men and things, with which, as it 
appears to us, they have no business 
whatever to interfere. 

All this is very bad. It indicates 
a state of mind which is directly op- 
posed to the faith which these reli- 
gionists profess to honour. For 
Christianity is a religion of order, 
not of confusion, and foremost among 
the tempers recommended and ap- 
pees by its Divine head are single- 
reartedness and the charity which 
thinketh no evil and is kind. Yet 
disputes which turn upon abstract 
opinion, or, at the worst, do not 
interfere with considerations more 
urgent than the forms, or the man- 
ner, or the garb in which men 
refer offering their worship in pub- 
ic to the Supreme Being, might be 
listened to with comparative indiffer- 
ence, provided they stood alone. 
But they do not stand alone; they 
are intimately connected with mat- 
ters more tangible by far; they con- 
stitute but one symptom out of the 
many characteristic ofa disease which 
is overspreading the whole body po- 
litic. All love of order, all reve- 
rence for law, all belief that the well- 
being of the state depends upon the 
good understanding that shall pre- 
vail amoung the several classes of 
which society is composed, appear to 
be departing from among us. In 
Ireland the Repeal mania, though 
unquestionably on the decline, has 
left a canker behind to the full as 
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virulent as itself. Taught to know 
their own strength, the masses un- 
dervalue the strength of the govern- 
ment, and by the outrages which 
they perpetrate, or sanction, or de- 
fend, are preparing the way for such 
a catastrophe as we dare not stop to 
contemplate. And wherein is the 
condition of England and Scotland 
the better? Life may as yet be 
more secure in Lancashire than in 
Tipperary, and the sanctity of an 
oath, particularly in a court of jus- 
tice, be held in more esteem; but of 
agitation we have to the full as much 
as our neighbours, and we are by no 
means sure that its purpose is not 
more hurtful here than it is, or ever 
could be rendered, on the other side 
of St. George’s Channel. In Ireland 
there is a sort of opinion cherished 
that the leaders of mobs, and the 
speakers in Conciliation Hall, have 
some public good to achieve. They 
profess to seek the regeneration of a 
great nation. They talk about a 
parliament on College Green, and 
tell their dupes that it will be the 
source to them and to the whole 
country of blessings innumerable. 
Moreover, they invite all orders of 
the community to seek the same end. 
The book of Repeal membership lies 
as open to a manufacturer as to a 
landed proprietor, to a peer as to a 
peasant, to a Churchman as to a Dis- 
senter, to a Protestant rector as toa 
Popish priest. The great Agitator 
himself promises, as the issue of his 
endeavours, peace and unanimity to 
the land which gave him birth. Is 
this the case in England and Scot- 
land? Byno means. Here the war 
of classes is begun, and, let it termi- 
nate for the present as it may, must 
lead to a second war of opinion. 
And a war of opinion, or of principle 
—call it which you will—leads, as 
all experience shews, to revolution. 
Let us explain ourselves. 

We do not charge the authors of 
the Reform-act with seeking the 
end which is now palpably before 
them, any more than we accuse the 
greedy buyers up of rotten boroughs 
of having purposely provoked the 
storm beneath which they fell; but 
no man in his senses can doubt that 
the strife which the manufacturer for 
the last ten years has been waging 
against the proprictor of the soil 
is the legitimate issue of that ar- 
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rangement of the franchise which, 
to a great extent, revolutionised 
all the influences in this country. 
If there were any politician in 
the empire so infatuated as not to 
foresee that the middle classes, hay- 
ing achieved the power, would wield 
it for their own purposes, sooner or 
later, we, at least, never happened 
to encounter him. Put the truth 
for them, many might and did, while 
others affected to see in it just cause 
of rejoicing ; for these made boast of 
the good sense which they assumed 
to be oun largely through the na- 
tion, though the conduct of the 
masses gave but small assurance all 
the while that any portion of it had 
fallen to their share. We well re- 
member, for example, when the 
Duke of Wellington’s windows were 
broken, and Bristol pillaged, and 
Nottingham Castle committed to the 
flames, that the cry was still “The good 
sense of the nation will bring every 
thing round ; all things will yet find 
their just level.” But, when closely 
pressed, did such men as Lord John 
Russell or Mr. Macaulay venture 
even then to deny that, so soon as the 
royal assent should be given to the 
great measure, the fate of England’s 
“ proud aristocracy ” would be sealed ? 
We believe that Sir Robert Peel 
never has made any secret that such 
was his opinion also. We know that 
the same view of the subject has been 
taken, and is still held, by statesmen 
as able, if not as persuasive, as he; 
and that the great aim of all their 
exertions, subsequently to the con- 
summation of 1832, was to let 
down the constitution with as 
easy a progress as possible to the 
level wherein it was to them ap- 
parent that it must hereafter rest. 
Accordingly, there was no eagerness 
among the leaders of the Conserva- 
tives for power, but the reverse. 
Many a good opportunity of thrust- 
ing their rivals out of Downing 
Street they permitted to pass unim- 
proved, and many a blessing they 
received in consequence from the 
Toadys and ‘Tapers who frequented 
the Carlton Club, and charged wiser 
men than themselves with lack of 
courage and we know not all what 
besides. But while they steadily re- 
fused to force themselves into office, 
Sir Robert Peel and his party acted 
as a constant drag upon the chariot- 
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wheels of the movement. Their 
motto was, “Let us have no more 
changes. You gave us the Reform- 
bill as a final measure, and a final 
measure we are determined that it 
shall be.” And no more changes did 
they sanction, save only in regard to 
institutions which appeared to them 
to be much less intimately connected 
with their own interests as an aristo- 
cracy than the present state of affairs 
proves them to have been. Now let 
us not be misunderstood. ‘The in- 
sertion of the tenant-at-will clause 
into the original act was accomplished 
with the entire concurrence of the 
whole party. It seemed to afford 
them some counterpoise against the 
ten-pounders; it bid fair to give 
them the counties, hcewever weak 
they might be in the boroughs. But 
did any of the followers of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel in 1833 and 1834 look the 
length of their noses farther ? 
Surely rot; otherwise they would 
have resisted to the death such a 
measure as the New Poor-law bill, 
which has completely alienated the 
labouring classes from the classes 
above them, converting into bitter 
enemies the men who used to be the 
humble but devoted friends of the 
aristocracy. Surely not; otherwise 
they never would have consented to 
the suppression of ten bishopricks in 
Ireland, thus weakening the influence 
of Protestantism in the very portion 
of the empire where it stood most in 
need of support, and encouraging 
further attacks upon the church of 
which = professed to be the cham- 
pions. These things, however, they 
gave up, because their leader told 
them that it was wise todo so. They 
flung from them the affections of the 
poor by invading their vested rights, 
and alarmed and offended the clergy 
by the indifference with which they 
looked on while G’Connell and his 
adherents, the Popish hierarchy, 
achieved so signal a triumph over the 
Trish branch of the united church. 
But no sooner was a proposal made 
to extend the franchise, or interfere 
with the game-laws, or reverse the 
financial system of the empire, or 
promote an increased freedom of 
trade, than to a man they denounced 
it. Moreover, to do them justice, 
they were marvellously tender both 
of the property and the privileges of 
the Church in England. They ac- 
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cepted a Tithe Commutation-bill, it 
is true; but they said, and perhaps 
believed —some of them — that it 
would be as advantageous to the 
clergy as to the country-gentlemen. 
But they would not hear of Lord 
Melbourne's plan of national educa- 
tion. And as to Church Reform, the 
term was never used, except vaguely 
by the Whigs, and then it was hooted 
down as synonymous with confisca- 
tion. Thus in every question which 
appeared to threaten their own in- 
fluence, or their rentals, or the ar- 
rangements, fiscal or otherwise, which 
were connected with their personal 
influence, the Conservative opposition 
worked wonders. ‘Their broad prin- 
ciple, in which their chief seemed to 
go with them cordially, was resist- 
ance to change, and they had strength 
enough to retard the headlong pro- 
gress of a government which was 
without power to stop of its own 
accord, and, for obvious reasons, did 
not desire that its adherents should 
believe that it contemplated stopping 
any where. 

In 1835, the party which had 
won its new name so gallantly in 
opposition, came, as we all recollect, 
somewhat prematurely into power. 
What was the first act of its chief? 
A manifesto against the established 
constitution of the Church, and the 
appointment of a commission under 
the crown to devise changes in it! 
The representatives of the party in 
both houses of parliament threw up 
their caps. It was a bold measure, 
but the state of the times required it ; 
and as not a farthing was taken from 
the Church, however widely diverted 
some portions of Church property 
might be from the uses to which 
the testators had assigned them, no- 
body could deny that it was a strictly 
Conservative measure. Accordingly, 
the Commission sat ; extinguished 
canonries ; remodelled sees; reduced 
bishops from the dignity of land- 
owners to the respectable position of 
state pensioners ; applied tithes and 
lands, bequeathed by good men in 
Durham for the spiritual benefit of 
Durhamites, to the relief of the 
spiritual necessities of the dwellers in 

ornwall and Sussex; and boldly 
transferred a prelate from Bangor to 
Ripon, with all his Welch revenues 
in his hand. What was the aristo- 
cracy about then? Did they not see 
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that their own rights and privileges 
were weakened by such a blow struck 
at the rights and privileges of the 
Church? Not a whit. They were 
consenting and approving parties to a 
measure which we considered at the 
time, and still hold to have been the 
first step on that ladder of descent, to 
the very base of which, as they them- 
selves now aflirm, their champion is 
going to lead them. 

Sir Robert Peel’s tenure of office 
was, in 1835, very brief. He went 
out upon a foolish question concern- 
ing the appropriation to secular pur- 
poses of Church property in Ireland, 
on which he might have borne a 
defeat in the Commons with perfect 
equanimity, knowing that the Lords 
were not only willing but eager to 
retrieve it. But to have acted thus 
would have been to test too severely 
the reasonableness of the opinion at 
which he had arrived in 1832. He 
believed, or suspected, or acted as if 
he did so, that the power of the 
Lords in the balance of the constitu- 
tion was abrogated. He, therefore, 
not only declared in his place that no 
minister could constitutionally retain 
office in the face of an adverse ma- 
jority in the Commons, but in all his 
appeals to his supporters told them 
that they must thenceforth fight the 
battle of the constitution in the Re- 
gistration Courts. They did fight 
the battle there, and won it. Once 
more returned to their proper places, 
the Conservative Opposition again 
put a stopper upon every movement 
which seemed to threaten established 
institutions with damage. The Whigs 
tried to carry the appropriation 
clause, but failed. They endea- 
voured to remodel the constituencies 
in the Irish boroughs, and were de- 
feated. Their scholastic device, 
brought forward again, was again 
crushed by the influence of the 
Church and the party. They nib- 
bled at some alteration or re-adjust- 
ment of the financial system, but 
were forced to take refuge in the 
clumsy and ineffectual device of add- 
ing so much per cent to the assessed 
taxes. But why pursue this subject 
further? The influence of the Op- 
position to check and restrain, and 
the pertinacity with which they with- 
stood change of every kind, is still 
fresh in the recollection of the young- 
est; and, finally, when, amid defeat 
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and disasters in the East, and the ap- 
prehension of war nearer home, the 
Corn-laws were threatened, flesh and 
blood could stand it no longer. 

In 1842, the Conservative Oppo- 
sition became ence more the govern- 
ment party, being strong in the entire 
possession of the House of Lords, 
strong in the Commons as numbering 
a majority of 100 there, and stronger 
still in the unbounded confidence 
which seemed every where to be re- 
posed in the sagacity and firmness of 
the premier. Has he, by any act of 
his, forfeited this opinion? We 
think not. ‘True, his measures have 
all carried us step by step away from 
the old Conservative standard. We 
have an education scheme meted out 
to the people of England on the exact 
model of that which they would not 
accept from Lord Melbourne. We 
have Romanism placed in Ireland in 
a position to which no other minister 
than Sir Robert Peel could have ad- 
vanced it. We have had an income- 
tax, a new tariff, and various other 
arrangements besides, which the party 
now declare that they did not sanc- 
tion except with undisguised reluc- 
tance, and which, on the score of 
consistency, it was not an easy matter 
to defend. But what of all that? 
Rents have not fallen; the price of 
wheat is as high as any body wishes 
to see it; no farms have gone out of 
cultivation; trade is brisk, manufac- 
tures and commerce are flourishing ; 
employment is so abundant, and so 
well remunerated, that recruits for 
the army are difficult to be got. Sir 
Robert Peel may, therefore, have 
betrayed his party—if a leader can be 
said to betray those without whose 
co-operation he can accomplish no- 
thing; but the damage done to the 
country remains yet to be shewn. 
There can be no doubt that, as far 
as regards her finances, England was 
never in a more flourishing con- 
dition than now. It is equally cer- 
tain that peace has been preserved 
in Europe, and prolonged in Ame- 
rica, in the face of numerous and 
formidable obstacles, which former 
governments had raised up. And 
we have neither seen nor heard any 
thing, on ‘Change, in the City, or 
any where else, which would lead us 
to believe that, as a minister, the 
a body of the people of England 

ave lost their confidence in Sir 
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Robert Peel. What, then, is his 
position and that of the country at 
this moment? and whence does it 
come to pass that—with much to 
startle, much to alarm, in his speech 
of the 22d of January—we are yet 
reluctant to join in the outery which 
has been got up against him, and re- 
fuse to stir from the ground which, 
for three years back, we have oe- 
cupied, till we know better, than at 
this moment we profess to do, whi- 
ther it is his purpose to guide us? 
We will endeavour to answer this 
question, which is a very grave one ; 
and then, for the present, leave the 
subject where we found it, that is, 
in abeyance. 

If it be Sir Robert Peel's intention 
to render England as cheap a country 
to live in as France or Saxony, for 
instance, and if he further manage to 
bring this matter about without fore- 
ing the representatives of ancient 
families to sell their estates, and 
causing labourers to eat rye bread 
and sour crout, we shall be extremely 
sorry to offer to his project the slight- 
est resistance. To us, indeed, the 
union of comfort and very low prices 
is a somewhat novel idea, because 
we are old enough to remember the 
late war ; and the heavy taxation and 
high prices produced by it are asso- 
ciated in our minds with a season 
of unexampled general prosperity. 
Doubtless taxation was heavy, and 
the national debt swelled from year 
to year,—thanks, in a great degree, 
to the improvidence with which fo- 
reigners were bribed to fight their 
own battles, and to lose them. But 
every where, in all our towns and 
villages, there was contentment, 
plenty of work, good wages, an 
ardent loyalty to the crown and the 
altar, and, except with the class of 
annuitants—neither then nor now 
considerable—abundance of the ne- 
cessaries of life. In like manner, our 
reminiscences of peace and low prices 
recall times of trouble, and anxiety, 
and much suffering. Still the idea, 
which is novel to us, may be a good 
one, nevertheless; and if some new 
method of demonstrating its sound- 
ness be discovered, we shall bid God 
speed to its developement, by whom- 
soever the task of working it out may 
be undertaken. 

But we must protest against ar- 
rangements which, under the plea of 
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opening new markets for our manu- 
factures abroad, shall lay the axe to 
the root of the social arrangements 
which are connected with our holiest 
affections at home. We will never 
consent to the eradication of the 
aristocratic principle from the Eng- 
lish constitution, nor sanction any 
measures which appear to have a 
tendency in that direction. Where- 
fore, if Sir Robert Peel's plan do 
not include a just and ample com- 
pensation for the immediate losses 
which a total repeal of the Corn- 
laws must necessarily inflict, at the 
outset, upon the landed proprietors 
of England, we shall resist it, and 
denounce it to the utmost extent of 
our power, because we can regard it 
only as the first decisive step towards 
the depths of democracy, whither we 
shall not willingly be carried. In 
like manner, we must object to 
any settlement of the corn or any 
other law, which shall take away a 
portion, be it ever so small, from 
the already inadequate incomes of 
the clergy. ‘The Tithe-commuta- 
tion act, to which, be it remem- 
bered, the clergy were not con- 
senting, and in the concoction of 
which they were never consulted, not 
only deprived the tithe-owners of a 
property improvable and improving 
from year to year, but fixed the 
amount of money-payment which 
each impropriator was to receive ac- 
cording to the average price of wheat 
in the market. Now it is manifest, 
that if the price of wheat be lowered 
to the extent which the Leaguers 
anticipate, no conceivable reduction 
in the costs of the necessaries of life 
will compensate the clergy for the loss 
which they must thereby sustain. 
Accordingly, unless Sir Robert Peel’s 
device imply, that the clergy shall 
by some means or other be protected 
against this wrong, it will outrage 
the first principle of justice, and be 
by us, and by all who value justice 
between man and man, resisted. In 
a word, we are willing to accept 
cheap living provided we can get it, 
apart from bad living and mean liv- 
ing, and the consequent overthrow 
of the established institutions and 
the habits of social life, which dis- 
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tinguish this country from all others 
in the world. But we will never be 
parties to arrangements which shall 
threaten to turn our landed proprie- 
tors out of doors, and to make beg- 
gars both of the clergy and the 
tenant-farmers even of the present 
generation. 

The queen's speech is an able do- 
cument. Somewhat oracular it may 
be in many ofits clauses, and in none 
more so than in that to which the 
attention of the whole community 
is at this moment drawn. We go 
with it cordially in all that it tells 
regarding peace or war, and the ne- 
cessity of being prepared for either. 
We are glad, likewise, to find that 
the system of open outrage that has 
prevailed of late in Ireland is to be 
put down. But the clause which re- 
fers to a further relaxation of the 
laws that regulate commerce and 
give protection to British industry, 
we do not pretend to understand; 
no, not after reading the speech of 
the minister who concocted it, and 
the answers more or less sharp which 
were provoked by it. Before we 
come again into the presence of our 
readers, both they and we will know 
better what all parties be about. 
And they may rely upon it that we 
shall take our places where truth, 
and honour, and good policy, seem 
to dictate; for it is by the truth 
and honesty of his purposes that the 
policy of a minister, not less than 
the character of a private person, is 
to be tried. 


Since the preceding went to press, 
Sir Robert Pecl has made his pro- 
mised announcement. It is obvious 
that we have neither space nor time 
to give to so grave a matter the 
notice which it deserves; and we 
shall, therefore, decline entering at 
all into the many questions which 
are stirred by it. But this much of 
credit we will give to the minister’s 
speech, that it is the boldest that 
was ever uttered in the House of 
Commons. What we ourselves think 
of it, and of its probable effects on 
the well-being of the country, we 
must state when a more conyenient 
opportunity shall offer. 
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